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ANTECEDENTS AMERICAINS 
DU COMPARATISME: 
SOUVENIRS ET DISCRIMINATIONS 


Fernand Baldensperger 


LA SORBONNE 


Le premier numéro de <<Symposium> (novembre 1946) m’a 
fait ’honneur de me demander un article d’introduction, et je 
n’ai pas cru mieux faire que de signaler en ces pages liminaires 
Vheureux empirisme dont m’avait bénéficié la jeune discipline 
de la littérature comparée. Louis P. Betz, vers 1890, constatait 
qu’Edgar A. Poe, plutét négligé par l’opinion dominante en Nou- 
velle-Angleterre, jouissait au contraire, 4 Paris et 4 Vienne en 
particulier, d’une réputation qui, remontant 4 Charles Baude- 
laire, lui attribuait une part primordiale dans un certain renou- 
vellement littéraire. Il n’était donc pas vrai que le “milieu” 
créait des valeurs strictement déterminées par la langue, 
la société, la race? Et notre autodidacte avait rassemblé 
d’autres témoignages du méme ordre, étudié d’autres cas de 
“transferts” analogues, mis en train un <Bibliographie> qui, 
d’abord rudimentaire, a bénéficié d’afflux incessants et se trouve 
sur le point de revoir le jour aux Etats-Unis, en une ampleur 
démonstrative qui serait 4 elle seule un témoignage de validté 
decisive. 

Il avait fallu dans 1’intervalle bien des efforts divers, des 
deux cdétés de 1’Atlantique, pour un tel résultat. En 1903, la du- 
rée fort éphémére du <<Journal of comparative literature> aux 
Etats-Unis, malgré le renfort procuré par des collaborateurs 
européens, démontrait que les temps n’étaient pas encore venus 
pour une entreprise qu’aujourd’hui la jeune revue <<Comparative 
literature> en méme temps que d’autres symptomes, permet de 
considérer comme victorieusement réalisée. 

Mais comme une “proles sine matre creata” n’existe pas plus 
dans le monde intellectuelle que dans les autres domaines de la 
vie réelle, il est légitime de rappeler, 4 la lumiére d’une expé- 
rience d’un demi-siécle, les antécédents américains d’une dis- 
cipline bien faite pour intéresser le Nouveau Monde. En méme 
temps, néanmoins, que ce compte créditeur indéniable, les justes 
discriminations doivent étre signalées, c’est-a-dire les raisons 
de discrédit, ou méme d’opposition, qui retardaient les adhésions 
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ou les curiosités, en un pays qui offrait tant de possibilités fa- 
vorables 4 un brassement largement humain des étres et des 
choses. Pourquoi le fameux “melting pot” était-il réfractaire a 
de conciliantes données intellectuelles? 

Une légitime méfiance 4 l’endroit de la simple “comparaison 
littéraire,” telle que l’avaient pratiquée Saint-Marc Girardin et 
d’autres beaux-esprits, a certainement tenu sa place dans les 
suspicions larvées de éducateurs des années quatre-vingt de 
l’autre siécle. Constater que lajalousie ne se mainfeste point de 
méme dans les <<Nibelungen> et dans le <<Roman de la Rose,> 
et que la piété filiale prend d’autres formes dans le <<Coriolan> 
de Shakespeare et dans le <<Cosroés> de Rotrou: sujets de ré- 
flexion éventuelle, mais fort médiocres sujets de recherche et 
d’enseignement! Ou du moins la sociologie, bien plus que 1’hi- 
stoire littéraire, pouvait faire son profit de constations de cet 
ordre. Mais dés lors le danger était grand de céder 4 1’attrait 
de la “thématologie,” de cette Stoffegeschichte qui, de fait, a sé- 
duit un peu partout les esprits avisés des variations, caracté- 
ristiques en apparences, que subit chemin faisant un “type,” un 
“theme,” un “motif,” transmis 4 travers les temps comme un 
héritage commun, dont l’emploi seul variera selon des disposi- 
tions individuelles ou collectives différentes. 

Il a fallu, comme on sait, les énergiques démonstrations de 
Benedetto Croce dans la<Critica> (et dans une certaine mesure 
ses conferences américaines) et aussi les fins de non-recevoir 
éventuelles de critiques informés, pour ramener 4 une mesure 
infime la validité de cette prétendue discipline. Si nulle perma- 
nence authentique ne persiste dans le sens donné 4 tel sujet, que 
seul son nom semble qualifier dans sa transmission, ou donc est 
la valeur de l’empreinte successive prise en apparence sur un 
relief identique? Vaine estla vétilleuse recherche consacrée au 
“pharmacien dans la littérature,” si la Chine fait de cette pro- 
fession une variante nécessaire de la médecine, si la Renais- 
sance italienne redoute 14 de subtiles malaxations de poisons, 
alors que le XIXe siécle déprécie, en un simple commercant plus 
instruit, un Homais maniaque et pédant? Et puisque les person- 
nages historiques les plus notoires ont chance, selon des meta- 
morphoses bien connues, de ne devenir propres a4 des réincarna- 
tions littéraires qu’une fois devenus légendaires, le méme pro- 
cessus a opéré pour un Moise ou pour un César, pour une Jeanne 
d’Arc et une Maire Stuart, ne laissant guére subsister que des 
noms, des fantOmes dignes d’étre ranimés, dans des étres qu’il 
est désormais assez vain de prétendre confronter avec eux-mé- 
mes pour tirer de ces rapprochements une valeur intrinséque. 
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Ilest visible d’autre part que le coefficient attribué, par l’in- 
spiration romantique, et peu 4 peu par l’opinion moyenne améri- 
caine, a l’efficacité artistique du “génie” créateur tendait 4 met- 
tre l’accent principal de tout mérite littéraire sur une sorte de 
spontanéité, ou sur une réceptivité sociale, laissant bien derriére 
elles la complexité d’éléments qu’exige la formation de l’esprit. 
“Ce que nous admirons intensément, disait S. T. Coleridge, nous 
Vimitons inconsciemment:” formule qui ne discrédite en rien 
Voriginalité d’un novateur, mais qui empéche 4 juste titre son 
explication de s’arréter 4 l’analyse de ses facultés propres, ou 
a l’examen des conditions extérieures ow il s’est développé. 

Mais 1’obstacle majeur 4 un épanouissement du comparatisme 
littéraire résida longtemps, 4 n’en pas douter, dans un cloison- 
nement linguistique faisant de la “philologie” l’unique support de 
ces “humaniores litterae” qui, s’étant manifestées en pleins 
rapports spirituels de par le monde, auraient di, paralléle- 
ment, dominer la simple discipline linguistique. On sait en effet 
quelle dette indéniable, mais aussi quelle facheuse suprématie 
s’attachérent longtemps, en vertu de résultats évidents, 4 des 
études que la “philologie comparée” avait attirées sur unterrain 
a elle, et que trop souvent on identifiait avec celui des lettres, 
oubliant ainsi un admirable précepte formulé aux origines 
mémes de l’indianisme occidental, et souvent négligé par des 
linguistes exclusifs: 


...How little soever I may value mere philology, con- 
sidered apart from the knowledge to which itleads. (W. 
Jones to Lord Althorp,’ <Works,>> London, 1807, I, 338) 


En d’autres termes, un branchement facheux, préconisé par des 
nécessités diverses qu’il serait fastidieux d’examiner ici, divi- 
sait trop aisément en “départements” cloisonnés avec rigueur, 
et par suite en affinités peu susceptibles de communications au- 
tres qu’étymologiques ou sémantiques, les cours attribués a la 
littérature. Jene puis m’empécher de rappeler ici 1’exclamation 
caractéristique d’un étudiant de Harvard, qui se proposait de 
scruter la morale du fameux Helvétius et qui demandait conseil 
au professeur francais chargé d’un cours assez suivi sur notre 
XVIlle siécle. Comme je lui conseillais incidemment de prendre 
connaissance de la «Fable of the bees>> de Mandeville, traduite 
en francais dés 1740, il protesta aussitét qu’il appartenait au 
“département” de francais! Et il n’est pas surprenant qu’au con- 
grés de la Modern Language Association tenu dans une grande 
ville du Sud, le maire de la cité, nous adressant un speech de 
bienvenue, ait lu le programme des communications annoncées 
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en faisant suivre d’une interjection d’admirative ironie chacun 
des énonces de cette liste alléchante, emploi de 1’article dans 
Gower, mots.composés dans Herder, traces scandinaves dans le 
dialecte normand, et le reste... .Légitimes sujets d’investiga- 
tion assurément, mais qui ne devraient point détourner une 
partie au moins de l’effort studieux et de l’initiation académique 
du substratum de base en la matiére, 4 savoir le comportement 
des esprits et des Ames, représenté par des expressions qui 
témoignent d’efforts oi le phénoméne de l’emprunt, de “l’innu- 
trition” intellectuelle, de la découverte, heureuse ou maladroite, 
adaptee 4 des conditions nouvelles, tient sa place inévitable. 
Phénomeéne que la linguistique admet, en se gardant comme on 
sait d’inférences précipitées (Max Muller et Meillet en ont dé- 
noncé quelques-unes), et qui n’agit pas moins sur un plan diffé- 
rent, dés qu’il s’agit de 1’anglomanie de Voltaire, des curiosités 
italiennes de la Pléiade, de la nature du baroque, des illusions 
germanisantes du romantisme universel. 


* * * 


Ce n’est pas, semble-t-il, simplifier 4 l’excés les choses que 
d’alléguer ceci: 1’enseignement supérieur de ce grand pays souf- 
frait d’une variété d’isolationnisme, avec certaines déférences 
que ne balancaient guére des initiatives isolées et des activités 
particulieres. Sans doute, la grande enquéte poursuivie par H. 
C. Lancaster sur le théatre francais du XVIle siécle encadrait 
notre dramaturgie classique dans un ensemble ou l’Italie tenait 
sa large place; G. Chinard faisait de Chateaubriand le centre le 
plus éclatant d’un “américanisme” sans lequel toute une évolu- 
tion de l’exotisme, en France, serait difficile 4 imaginer. A 
Philadelphie, A. C. Baugh étendait le médiévisme bien au-dela 
de la linguistique. A Columbia, 4 Harvard, 4 Johns Hopkins, des 
séries de travaux attestaient, dés la fin du XIXe siécle, les ré- 
sultats de l’enseignement donné, en marge de la prédominance 
des lettres anglaises, par d’autres groupes, surtout désignés par 
une appellation linguistiques, romanes, germaniques, etc. Mais 
rien ne temoigne mieux, contre une certaine indifférence de fait, 
que l’aveu placé en téte de ses «Traditions of European litera- 
ture> par Barrett Wendell (New York, 1920). Devenu “émérite,” 
le maitre reconnu de l’histoire littéraire anglo-américaine de- 
vait le confesser a la suite de l’enseignement donné, de 1904 a 
1917, dans la grande institution qui s’était glorifiée des colla- 
borations de Longfellow et de son successeur J.R. Lowell en des 
années plus propres a quelque internationalisme: 
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Ces années de commerce avec les étudiants de Harvard 
m’ont démontré que les Américains d’4 présent non seu- 
lement ne savent que peu de chose des traditions litté- 
raires de notre Europe ancestrale, mais aussi qu’ils 
sont rarement conscients du peu qu’ils savent. 


Et l’auteur de cette synthése reparatrice, arrétant 4 Dante et 
s > 2 , . Nee . s 
a l’année 1300 sa présentation de l’héritage transmis 4 l’Occident 
par une continuité vénérable et commune, concluait ainsi: 


...toutes les traditions ultérieures de lettres europé- 
ennes n’ont pas été universellement européennes, mais 
spécifiquement “nationales” désormais... 


N’était-ce pas faire trop bon marché de certaines dominantes, 
a tout le moins Renaissance italienne, classicisme et rationa- 
lisme frangais, empirisme brittanique s’opposant aux idées 
inées et appelant le distinction kantienne entre phénoméne et 
noumene; sentimentalité d’origine germanique s’étendant, bien 
audela de la Suisse alémanique, aux dévots de Gessner, bien 
audela de 1'Allemagne aux fervents lecteurs de Werther: phéno- 
ménes qu’il fallait bien enregistrer chemin faisant, mais qui 
prolongeaient en les amplifiant ces “traditions” que Barrett 
Wendell aurait voulu du moins faire accepter dans leur géné- 
ralité a ses étudiants. 

L’isolationisme peut étre combattu, soit par la pensée élargie 
et l’information vraiment acceptée, soit par la présence réelle 
suggérant des retours vers le passe aussi bien que des consta- 
tations vouées au présent. En attendant que d’autres exigences 
missent fin a une sorte d’insularité de fait, en quoi la cellule- 
mére britannique confirmait plut6t son ancienne colonie, et tandis 
que de nouvelles expériences persuadaient les Ch. D. Haskins et 
les I. T. Babbitt de l’intérét de certains contacts 4 reprendre, 
une initiative a laquelle il convient de faire sa large place joua 
son role dans un élargissement indéniable. James H. Hyde, qui 
a Harvard s’était signalé par 1’intérét qu’il portait aux lettres 
francaises, présidait 1a le cercle francais: lorsqu’en 1897 1’uni- 
versité Johns Hopkins fit venir 4 Baltimore Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
il demanda au fameux conférencier de compléter par trois lecons 
sur Moliére ses cours du Maryland sur 1’évolution de la scéne 
francaise. L’année suivante, ce fut René Doumic qui vint parler 
du romantisme. Et quand Hyde s’établit a Paris, il institua, au 
bénéfice de ses compatriotes et des universités frangaises, le 
systeme de “visites” auquel fut redevable une compréhension 
meilleure de bien des valeurs essentielles. L’auteur de ces li- 
gnes, alors professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Lyon ou il 
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avait remplacé Joseph Texte, se rappelle avec quel intérét, 
mélé de surprise sympathique, on accueillit en 1903-4 Barrett 
Wendell, en 1904-5 Santayana: comme le premier ressemblait 
a notre collégue normand Alfred Coville! quel air somptueux de 
grand d’Espagne émanait de second! et comme la netteté directe 
de Bliss Perry, en 1905-6, nous avait aidés a prendre conscience 
d’une variété représentative 4 souhait, méme dans lordre 
intellectuel, de “types” décidément américains, dis 4 un 
croissement de races essentiel. 

La preférence donnée intitialement a l’université Harvard, 
dans ces “échanges” qui s’étendirent peu 4 peu a d’autres insti- 
tutions, explique une orientation pratique envisagée d’assez bonne 
heure par la doyenne des représentantes américaines de l’ancien 
humanisme. Sans doute, des historiens littéraires comme J. E. 
Spingarn et J. B. Fletcher 4 Columbia faisaient honneur 4 des 
vues dépassant les étroitesses départementales, et des publica- 
tions appropriées témoignaient de cette activité. Ailleurs aussi, 
des initiatives isolées rompaient le cercle limité qui enserrait 
des curiosités de “gradués” accoutumés 4a une insularité intel- 
lectuelle commode. Mais il faut reconnaitre que la philologie 
linguistique et le médiévisme d’une part, et de 1’autre une ori- 
entation sociologique fort explicable faisaient tort a la pratique 
franche et independante d’une activité autonome. I] y parait aux 
exposés tentés ca et la, sous le nom méme qui nous intéresse 
ici, celui de Stackford en 1876 dans les «Proceedings de 1’Uni- 
versity Convention, Albany>; surtout dans le livre de H. Posnett, 
<<Comparative literature> (London, 1886), d’ou les milieux d’en- 
seignement aux Etats-Unis tirérent longtemps leur doctrine. 
Celle-ci avait l’avantage, en insistant surles “milieux” sociaux, 
d’éviter la voie pris ailleurs par les préludes d’une “Geolitera- 
tur” tels que <Die Germanen und die Renaissance in Italien> 
(Leipzig, 1905) expliquant par des généalogies audacieuses les 
initiatives d’un Bruno ou d’un Tasso. Combien différents, ces 
enracinements matériels dans la chair et le sang, de la juste 
conception d’un Fontenelle écrivant que “lire assiduement de 
livres grecs peut produire en nous le méme effet que si nous 
n’épousions que des Grecques!” 


* * * 


M’excuserai-je de rappeler que le jour de septembre 1913 
ou j’étais accueilli, 4 Back Bay Station de Boston, par Barrett 
Wendell et W. H. Schofield, c’était nettement la “littérature 
moderne comparée” que l’université Harvard demandait 4 son 
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hdte de Sorbonne, d’enseigner et surtout, pourrait-on dire, 
d’attester par une présence d’un semestre entier. J’avais con- 
servé avec Barrett Wendell: et sa famille des relations qui, 
méme au cours d’un voyage en Extréme-Orient et d’un arrét 4 
Shanghai, m’avaient été d’un grand prix. Quant 4 W.H. Schofield, 
je l’avais connu en France et rencontré en Allemagne, et tee 
curiosités qui avait dirigé ce Canadien de naissance vers la 
Scandinavie rejoignaient l’intérét que je portais pour mon compte 
aux pays d’Ibsen et de G. Brandes. 

C’est dire que, joint 4 l’accueil du parfait gentleman qu était 
le Président Lowell, le parrainage de ces deux collégues en 
particulier favorisait d’une sorte d’investiture l’entreprise du 
nouveau venu, qui d’ailleurs retrouvait de plus jeunes intellec- 
tuels de Cambridge et de Boston, connus 4 Paris et 4 Lyon, en 
H. Dana, petit-fils de Longfellow, et R. Withington, fils d’un 
médecin distingué. I] se trouvait de plus que, dans la <<Revue 
critique> du 11 decembre 1899, j’avais rendu compte de la 
troisieme édition du livre de Kune Franke, Allemand déterminé 
que je trouvai fort alarmé des tendance nouvelles qui s’ébau- 
chaient dans sa patrie. Les <<Social forces in German litera- 
ture,>> qu’ils’était attaché 4 présenter dans leurs rapports avec 
les vicissitudes de la littérature autant qu’avec les modifications 
de la société, allaient-elles cesser de mériter leur sous-titre, 
<<A study in the history of civilization? > 

Or c’était, l’avouerai-je, dans le cadre méme de cette 
histoire, délicate et changeante, que devait s’inscrire une partie 
méme du programme “comparatif.” Par une initiative dont je 
n’eus point 4 me repentir, a cOté de “séminaires” plus exclusifs, 
je tentais de présenter, en un de ces “cours publics” que 
Venseignement francais avait parfois vulgarisés jusqu’a la 
frivolité, le siécle classique de Louis XIV comme une réussite 
due 4 un triage de valeurs internationales ou les lettres, “lato 
sensu,” tenaiert leur grande place. Hispanisme de la Vieille 
Coeur, bien fait pour encourager maint effort baroque ou pica- 
resque, mais contrarié par une “antipathie” que la propagande 
jesuite va rencontrer en particulier; dépendance a l’égard du 
<<Cortegiano>> italien dépouillé peu a peu d’une certaine frivo- 
lité; en face des fluctuations politiques d’outre-Manche et des 
rudesses d’outre-Rhin, attachement 4 des valeurs réputées 
assez générales pour servir de modéles 4 toute société consti- 
tuée, méme 4 celles que missionnaires et Voyageurs francais 
découvraient de par le monde, car “il ne faut qu’un honnéte 
homme pour inspirer les Hoanes moeurs au plus méchant peuple 
de la terre, pour donner envie 4 tous ceux d’une cour sauvage et 
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grossiére d’étre honnétes gens: ce que je dis d’un honnéte 
homme se doit entendre d’une honnéte femme...” 

Qui dit cela? Le chevalier de Méré, parfait arbitre des 
élégances du meilleur Grand Siécle, en son traité «Des Agré- 
ments> — et c’était en effet autour de ce législateur de la 
“civilité” que s’organisait une démonstration 4 laquelle j’étais 
justement fier de voir s’intéresser Irving Babbitt lui-méme: 
comme Le Notre et ses jardins, Vatel et ses menus de repas 
bien “ordonnés” n’étaient pas moins justiciables d’un idéal 
dominateur que Boileau ou Moliére, et que les années voisines 
de 1660 ne glissaient pas encore vers un absolutisme, et méme 
un excés de cartésianisme périlleux, le comparatisme opérait 
aussi 4 rebours: je veux dire que la séduction opérée sur les 
Stuart en exil, sur Prior et Addison en visite, et sur les petites 
Cours de 1’Allemagne du Sud et de 1’Italie du Nord, complétait 
un tableau impossible a parfaire en tous ses détails, mais suffi- 
sant pour faire comprendre en fin de compte la boutade de 
Jonathan Swift, misanthrope presque intégral, dans sa lettre du 
13 novembre 1709 a Lord Halifax: 


I ever thought it a mighty oversight in Courts to let the 
“honnéte homme,” the “homme d’esprit,” and “homme 
de bien” gain ground among them because these quali- 
ties will be sure to predominate over business and 
greatness... 


Dirai-je, pour revenir a la technicité “comparatiste” qui 
s’encadre légitimement dans une conception libérale de la civili- 
zation, que des séjours ultérierurs aux Etats-Unis, et finalement 
l’appel de Harvard succédant, en 1935, 4 des périodes moins 
prolongées 4a Columbia, Princeton, Berkeley, et les parfaites 
missions remplies par mon auxiliaire regretté Paul Hazard et 
par mon successeur futur J. M. Carré, avaient permis le plus 
normalement du monde, des extensions et des encouragements 
que L. P. Betz, prematurément disparu, aurait salués avec joie 
dans son pays d’adoption? Tout cela fait partie de ces “précé- 
dents” qu’il serait vain de prétendre relever dans leur totalité. 
Mais c’est surtout durant ma présence 4 Columbia, et quand J. 
Petersen, a Berlin, se proclamait réfractaire 4 toute explication 
de la littérature par des ingérences autres que “raciales,” que 
L. M. Price m’empruntait mon exemplaire interfolié de la 
<<Bibliographie> pour ses travaux encouragés par des collégues 
tels que Hohlfeld. Aux noms déja cités de précurseurs tels que 
H.C. Lancaster et G. Chinard, et pour des années indécises mais 
lourdes d’avenir, rien de plaisant comme de pouvoir ajouter ici 
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ceux de Dargan et Crane, de Thieme et de H. Peyre, d’autres 
encore d’une génération intermédiaire entre les ancétres que 
nouS sommes devenus et les jeunes forces qui développent si 
amplement, en ce milieu de siécle propice aux nouveautés,: les 
sermes confiés non pas seulement A des initiatives individuelles, 
mais a celui que Shakespeare appelle le Juge arbitral entre le 
durable et le passager, le Vieux Temps. 


‘ 
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I. ROZANOV: THE MYTH 


1; Prologue! 


The students of the Russian writer Vasili Rozanov have 
concentrated their attention on his strange biography and mor- 
bid psychology, on the novelty in form and content of his liter- 
ary work, on the most picturesque and suggestive intuitions of 
his asystematic philosophy, on his contradictory political opin- 
ions and social views; finally, and most extensively, on his 
paradoxical, and even scandalous, ideas in matters of religion 
and sex. All these aspects of Rozanov’s personality and writ- 
ings are extraordinarily important and interesting: but the task 
of this essay will be rather an attempt at isolating the sub- 
stance, both common and unique, underlying all the different 
and contrasting components of the figure of Rozanov as a man 
as well as a writer. An investigation of this kind cannot of 
course be made without a previous recapitulation of several, 
often superficial, and even secondary, facts: nor without fre- 
quent references to the most obvious traits of Rozanov’s psy- 
chological and literary portrait. 

To understand the biography and the psychology of this writer 
it is perhaps worth while to begin by referring to his youthful 
infatuation for Dostoevsky, which later became an almost path- 
ological adoration, not merely for the great author and the 
historical figure, but even for Dostoevsky the man. Rozanov’s 
admiration and enthusiasm for the great novelist lasted up to 
his death, and it is evident in practically every page of his 
writings and letters, as well as in the testimonials, oral and 
written, left by his friends. It was to the study of Dostoevsky 
that Rozanov devoted his first important work, a long essay on 
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«<The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor,» which appeared in 1890: 
a landmark not only in the interpretation of Dostoevsky, but 
also in the reinterpretation of the Russian literary tradition, as 
shown, among other things, by the opening pages, with their 
revolutionary, idealistic revaluation of the essence of Gogol’s 
supposed realism. Yet, in spite of this, the «Legend» is more 
a philosophical essay than a piece of literary criticism. 

In that book the author appears to us, more than a spiritual 
heir or son, a younger brother of Dostoevsky: his understanding 
of the mind of his master is so uncanny that it seems due to a 
kind of mysterious kinship. Indeed, Rozanov had already tried to 
establish a vicarious relationship with the person of his hero 
by his marriage, which had taken place a few years before, to 
Apollinaria Suslova, who as a young student had been the mis- 
tress of Dostoevsky, and who is certainly the model for Polina 
(a diminutive of Apollinaria), a character in <The Gambler.> 
Polina had inspired in Dostoevsky a brief, stormy; and morbid 
passion, which survived in his memory and in his blood asa 
magic and evil spell, as is shown by the proud and cruel femi- 
nine figures in his later works (Aglae in <The Idiot,» Grush- 
enka in <The Brothers Karamazov,> etc.). If the most im- 
portant historian of this liaison was to be Liubov, the daughter 
of Dostoevsky, who narrated it in her father’s biography, those 
literary identifications were, amazingly enough, provided in 
detail by Rozanov himself. 

Rozanov gave later as one of the reasons for his marriage 
with Polina the desire of finding a compensation for his failure 
to get personally acquainted with Dostoevsky himself. The 
matter, of course, was not as simple as that. He had met 
Polina for the first time in his native city, when he was still 
an adolescent, and he had married her many years later, in 
1880, one year before Dostoevsky’s death, when he was still a 
student at the University of Moscow, and his age was twenty- 
four. 

If we know very little about the beginning of their relation- 
ship, we know enough about its outcome. Life with Polina was 
hell. Rozanov was not a Petruchio, and Apollinaria remained 
an untamed shrew. As a matter of fact, it was she who after 
six years of married life walked out on him. She did not stop 
persecuting him even after their separation: she denied him a 
divorce, and prevented him from entering into legal wedlock 
with Varvara Rudneva, whom he had met in Ielets while he was 
working there as a teacher. In 1889 Varvara became the faith- 
ful companion of his life, and bore him five children. Many of 
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the pages of Rozanov’s later works aie a constant hymn to her, 
whom he used to call his “friend.” The experience with Polina 
and his deep love for his common-law wife were perhaps among 
the motives that led him to study and to discuss so eagerly, in 
articles and books, the question of divorce and illegitimate off- 
spring. A collection of essays on this theme, entitled <The 
Family Problem in Russia,>> was published by him in two vol- 
umes, in 1903. 

This was not the only book by Rozanov touching the problem 
of the relationship between family and sexual life on one side, 
and ethics and religion on the other. As a matter of fact, all 
the most important books written by him between 1890 and 1932 
are concerned either with religion or with sex, or even more 
frequently, with both. Practically all of them were collections 
of articles originally written for the periodical press. But be- 
fore becoming a journalist and a publicist, Rozanov had been a 
teacher of history and geography in provincial high schools. 
After thirteen years of this work, he had abandoned the teaching 
profession, in which he had never felt at home, and had, for a 
while, entered the civil service. He was a bad teacher, not be- 
cause he was a bad scholar, but because he had never been a 
good student, as he gaily confesses in his books and letters: 
“how nice it is that I slept through my university courses... .” 
Every hour, and on every turn, the ‘teacher’ denied me, and I 
denied the ‘teacher’.” Perhaps he was too much interested in 
the fecundation of the flesh to be good at that “fecundation by 
the spirit” which is the definition of teaching according to Plato. 
And he was too easily infected psychologically to be able to 
infect others intellectually. 

In the meanwhile his first published writing, an antiacademic 
and antirational philosophical tract, «About the Understand- 
ing, which he had printed in 1886, had aroused the curiosity 
and the interest of Strakhov, who had invited him +to settle in 
Petersburg and to write for the conservative press. This fact 
was always considered by Rozanov one of the proofs that he had 
“lived by chance”; in any event, he was able or willing to follow 
that advice only several years later. It was only in the mid- 
nineties that he became a permanent and regular contributor to 
Suvorin’s daily «The New Times.» He wrote freely, when, 
how, and about what he liked; and yet this freedom did not pre- 
vent him from doing willingly several dirty jobs, flattering or 
pleasing the obscurantist leanings of official circles. Among 
other things, he approved in print of Tolstoy’s excommunication 
by the Holy Synod, and publicly supported the abominable preju- 
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dice, fostered by the Czarist regime, of the so-called “ritual 
murder” ascribed to the Jews. 

All these services did not help him very much, because 
many of his articles and books were considered by the author- 
ities in power not only pornographic and scandalous, but heretic 
and hetorodox as well, and several of his publications fell vic- 
tim under the blows of religious, if not political, censorship. 
A convinced reactionary, he was at the same time a sceptic and 
a cynic. As such, he was easily inclined to see all points of 
views. At times, like Dostoevsky, he felt the seduction of sub- 
versive radicalism. It was therefore very easy for him to 
understand also the opposite camp, and under the pseudonym of 
Varvarin (which means “barbarian” in Russian, but which may 
have been suggested to him by the Christian name of his wife) 
he wrote not infrequently for a liberal newspaper, for the organ 
of the cultural and political Left, «The Russian Word.> 

This ambivalence or ambiguity may be easily seen in his 
books, in spite of the fact that they are to a large extent col- 
lections of articles originally written for the conservative 
press. Their predominant theme, as we have already stated, is 
sex versus religion, or religion versus sex, but at least one of 
them, published in 1908 and inspired by the “little revolution” 
of 1905, is political. More than by any sympathy toward the 
revolution, as has been said, it is dictated by a scornful criti- 
cism of the administrative inefficiency and political impotence 
of the Czarist regime, as its significant title, <When Authority 
Went Away,>> indicates. 

His most important polemical activity, however, was di- 
rected against Christianity and the Church. A suggestive and 
powerful denial of Christian metaphysics was attempted in 
<The Dark Face> (1911); while in its continuation, entitled 
<<Moonlight People> (1916), he wrote an indictement of mo- 
nastic life, and of the spreading to other sections of religion 
and society of its asceticism. Far less biased, and often full of 
admiration and praise for some aspects of Orthodoxy and for the 
figure of the low clergyman, the Russian pop, had been instead 
his previous work on «The Russian Church> (1909). The same 
problem had been touched by him in the two volumes of «In the 
World of the Obscure and of the Uncertain>> (1901), his first 
work to be censored because of some supposedly pornographic 
passages; and in the two volumes entitled «Around the Walls 
of the Temple>> (1906). Even his travel notebooks, even works 
more cultural or literary in character, like <From Oriental 
Motifs> (1915 and 1919), are concerned with the same polemics 
against Christianity and the Church. 
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It is now time for us to get acquainted with the sexual and 
religious vision of life which,Rozanov had slowly built in these 
and other books. Generally, we are far more interested in the 
literary production of the last period of his life, about which we 
shall speak later in greater detail. Now it will be enough to 
say that starting with 1912 he wrote a series of volumes, which 
on one side are the continuation of his previous works, while on 
the other they must be considered as something completely un- 
expected and new. Inasmuch as they take up once more ideas 
already treated or developed previously, the following resume 
will refer also to the works of the last phase. These ideas are 
those which have impressed the Russian reader most, and 
which at first sight might most impress also the Western read- 
er, evoking in him at one moment a sense of sympathy, at times, 
perhaps a sense of disgust. 


2. The Mystics of Sex 


Logically and sentimentally, Rozanov’s system of ideas be- 
gins with the identification of God and sex: “the tie of sex with 
God is stronger than the tie of intellect, and even conscience, 
with God....” Exactly because of this tie, the man who does 
not accept God’s existence is essentially unable to recognize 
the value of sex: “the atheist is a sexless being,” says Rozanov, 
reechoing and translating into his own terms Dostoevsky’s con- 
ception of the atheist as a victim of mathematical, lifeless 
thinking, as someone who has killed his own personality through 
what Rozanov himself calls the “algebra of spiritualism.” 

Such a view implies what Nietzsche would call a “trans- 
valuation of all values,” not only in the fields of religion and 
sex, but also in the fields of culture and history. First of all, 
Rozanov’s attitude implies a new metaphysics. In this meta- 
physics, Rozanov is on one hand led to identify Ged with his own 
creation, to postulate a pantheistic and naturalistic faith, di- 
vinizing the biological element in man’s existence and in God’s 
universe, — what the natural sciences call the organic kingdom. 
On the other hand the divine presence is felt as something 
physical, even corporeal, which man may perceive through his 
senses. Finally, Rozanov’s metaphysics spiritualizes, raising 
to the level of a hypostasis, sex itself. Rozanov’s philosophy 
could indeed be defined as a sort of sexual transcendentalism, 
an opinion shared by the thinker himself: “Because of its sub- 
stance and function, sex belongs to the transcendental and 
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mystical order....Sex transcends the limits of nature, because 
it is anatural and supernatural....” Often Rozanov affirms 
literally the holiness of sex, not only of its idea and essence, 
but even of its instruments and organs, the male and female 
genitalia. 

Rozanov’s “transvaluation” involves also a paradoxical re- 
interpretation of the historical body of religious beliefs, a 
scandalous reversal of the accepted ideas about what could be 
called the “pilgrim’s progress” of the religious soul of Western 
man. Rozanov does not see in Christianity the “highest reli- 
gion:” as a matter of fact, he affirms the superiority of the 
faiths of the ancient world over the faith of modern man. Not 
satisfied with this, he establishes an antinomy, a dualism al- 
most Manichaean in character, between Christianity and all 
naturalistic faiths, where the latter represent everything he 
considers good, and the former symbolizes everything he thinks 
evil or bad. This antithesis is developed both literally and 
figuratively in his works. 

By religion of antiquity Rozanov means primarily biblical 
Hebraism. This does not prevent him from including under the 
same heading the faith of modern Israel, historical Judaism; or 
from adding to it classical paganism; frequently enough, even 
the archaic and exotic faiths of the East, especially of ancient 
Egypt. When he emphasizes Hebraism, all these old religions 
are symbolized in the figure of the Father; when he emphasizes 
primitive cults, their allegory is the Sun. For Rozanov, all 
ancient religions are earthly and worldly in the good sense of 
these words; in them, marriage is really a sacrament, because 
sex is holy, being the treasure of the race, the Ark of the tribe, 
the “tree of life” given by God to man. They exalt procreation 
and fecundity, childbearing and childraising, the love of man 
and wife, the ties between parents and children, the continuity 
of the family and the perpetuation of the species. For Rozanov, 
this is the only immortality which counts, and it is also the 
only kind granted by God to man. For him, it is when it preaches 
the immortality of life, rather than the immortality of the soul, 
that a religion is really a sacred thing. 

In this regard, Christianity is exactly the opposite of the 
religions of antiquity. Unlike them, Christianity is unable to 
recognize that “the base of the family being animal and fleshly, 
it is mystico-religious exactly because animal and fleshly.” At 
its best, or at its worst, Christianity regulates sex by mortify- 
ing it, by considering marriage and the family as a necessary 
evil, and, therefore, merely tolerates them. Christianity is the 
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religion of Jesus, the Son, who is a degenerate or unregenerate 
son, because He came to deny His Father, not for the salvation, 
but for the ruination of man. ‘He was a prophet of renunciation 
and abstention, who denied earth for heaven; a preacher of 
asceticism and monasticism, of chastity and virginity; a killer 
of life, because for him life was a sin, nay, the original sin. 
The Gospel is essentially a gospel of death: “how brief is the 
rite of baptism, how dull the ceremony of wedding, how hasty 
the sacrament of confession and communion! But man dies, and 
Christianity raises in all its power, what songs, what words, 
what thoughts, what poetry!” As a matter of fact, this applies 
also to the death on the Cross of the Redeemer himself: “in the 
Gospel the passion and the death of Christ are expressed in a 
more generous and exalted style and impress the heart of man 
more than the mystery of the Nativity.” How paradoxical, 
scandalous, and yet, how significant that the highest mystery of 
Christianity is the very death of its God: “God in the coffin - 
what a mystery! God looking at man from the bottom of his 
coffin...!” This tragic fact is expressed not only by revelation 
and history, but also by an allegorical coincidence: “in the 
general, universal symbolism of graphic signs, the figure of 
the cross (+) is the symbol of death.” 

As God of Death, Christ is contrasted to the Father, or to 
the supreme gods of all ancient religions, through the symbol 
of the Moon. And the members of his priesthood, who are the 
monks rather than the regular or secular clergy, are called by 
Rozanov “moonlight people,” the “dark rays” reflected by the 
“dark face” of Christ: “it is this dark sun, it is this universal 
death and metaphysics of death that are the object of the adora- 
tion of the monks.” 

The antithesis between the Son and the Father is often de- 
veloped by Rozanov in an antithesis between the spirit and the 
letter of the Old, and the spirit and the letter of the New Testa- 
ment. Such an opposition, both on ethical and literary grounds, 
had already been stated by Nietzsche. Perhaps on the traces of 
Nietzsche, Rozanov praises the Old Testament and criticizes 
the New for the very reasons which had led Pascal to judge in 
the opposite way. Here is a typical passage in <The Apoca- 
lypse of Our Times:> “For what incomprehensible reason 
have men failed to notice that the Gospel is a book religiously 
cold, not to say indifferent? Where nobody sings, nobody re- 
joices, nobody is uplifted, nobody raises his eyes toward the 
sky? ...And where is the supreme thing, the Psalm, the es- 
sence of all?” In other words only the God of the Old Testament 
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a PS real God: “God is the god of the living, not the god of the 
ead. 

This antithesis between the Son and the Father is very often 
developed by Rozanov into a Manichaean opposition between two 
gods eternally at war with each other. The Son had said: “My 
kingdom is not of this world,” and Rozanov replies: “But the 
world is God’s. Why has Thou said: the Father and Myself are 
one? Not only You are not one, but Thou revoltest against Him. 
Thou doest unto Him what Saturnus did unto Uranus.” In this 
sense Christ becomes a new Ariman, or, like Lucifer, a se- 
ducer and a tempter: “Thou art beautiful, Lord Jesus. And 
Thou hast corrupted the world with Thy beauty.” Like Ariman 
and Lucifer, Christ is a destroyer: “where the fire of Christ 
has burned, there nothing will ever grow....From the soil of 
Christianity no grass ever grows....” This antinomy is some- 
times enlarged to an apposition between Christ and creation 
itself: “is the solar system enclosed within the Gospel, or is 
the Gospel enclosed within the solar system? Christianity is 
not cosmological.” And elsewhere: “The sun was lighted up 
before Christianity. And it will never be extinguished, even if 
Christianity comes to an end.” Yet, in spite of his apparent 
sense of confidence in his statement that cosmology will con- 
quer religion, Rozanov fears very often the opposite outcome, 
the conquest of the world by Christ, the triumph of the principle 
of death over the principle of life. This sense of defeat led 
Rozanov to pronounce many times, not only on his death bed, 
his own Galilee, vicisti. The truth is that he succumbed fre- 
quently to the Tempter himself. 

He fights against this charm by affirming that Jesus was not 
a prophet, but as a rhetorician: “Christ is but eloquence, elo- 
quence along.” In a spirit directly opposed to the idea of Pas- 
cal, according to whom Christ is the pure logician who through 
the New Testament brought into the world that lucid truth of the 
spirit which was hidden in the images and myths, in the letter 
of the Old Testament, Rozanov considers Christ as a sophist: 
or, like Nietzsche, as a decadent and a nihilist. But his atti- 
tude toward Christ remains contradictory and equivocal and 
may be summed up in the sentence defining Jesus as “the sweet- 
est and bitterest fruit in the world.” Sometimes Rozanov seems 
to love Christ for the very powerlessness and impotence he 
imputes to him; sometimes, for the powerlessness and impo- 
tence of himself, or, more generally, of his fellow men: “Only 
in tears He will manifest Himself. Who does not weep, will not 
discover Christ. But who weeps, will certainly see Him.” 
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The greatest quarrel between Christianity and Rozanov is 
not so much the Christian denial of sex, as the Christian denial 
of the family: “Christianity is outside of the family. Under 
Christianity and because of it, the fam‘ly disintegrates, merely 
pecause Christianity does not need it. And the reason for this 
fact is that Christianity is superior to the family.” It is true 
that very often Rozanov exalts sex not only within, but also 
without the conjugal bed; that sometimes he goes even further, 
defending the most abnormal manifestations of sex. He praises 
for instance the phallic cult of the Romans and the animal cult 
of the Egyptians; and in a page which seems an inspired trans- 
lation of some of the ideas of Freud, which were unknown to 
him, he justifies, or at least accepts, even the most extreme 
perversions of sex. According to him, it is the very attraction 
of the mystery of sex that has provoked “those awful and in- 
comprehensible tempests which explode sometimes here on 
earth, and which empirical thinking calls ‘sexual anomalies.’” 
It is in this sense that he accepts any violation of sexual ta- 
boos: and it is this acceptance which has often superficially 
justified the accusation of pornography levelled against him. 

Yet, what he really cares for is a normal acceptance of 
normal sexual life: he defends in practice and theory monogamy 
with an enthusiasm not always shared by the average family 
man. He seems not to care about modesty, but he cares about 
chastity, understood not as a denial, but rather as an affirma- 


tion of sex: “chastity is the irradiation of sex....The supreme 
ideal of chastity is offered to us by the bride, not by the vir- 
gin....Chastity is man’s respect for his own sex, a discreet 


and prudent way to treat it as something absolutely holy.” A 
pregnant woman is for him the most sacred thing on earth. 

Similar qualifications must be made about his own polemics 
against Christianity. These polemics avoid any form of anti- 
clericalism and show a great admiration for the traditions of 
Orthodoxy, especially in matters of rite and liturgy. This may 
also explain why he died reconciled with his Church. His hon- 
esty and sincerity in this regard is proved by the fact that, 
many years before he had foreseen that he would do this very 
thing: “But naturally when I die, I shall die within the Church; 
I need incomparably more religion than literature (which is not 
at all necessary): and after all the clergy is dearer to me than 
any other class.” And if it was in an access of frenzy that the 
“Antichrist” Nietzsche invoked in the last instants of his life 
the “crucified Dionysus,” it was in full possession of his facul- 
ties that Rozanov uttered the sacramental words “Christ has 
risen” on his deathbed. 
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3. The Books of the Soul 


The last book of Rozanov, <The Apocalypse of Our Times,>> 
was practically written on that deathbed. From the viewpoint 
of its most immediate aim, that book is related to Rozanov’s 
previous political work, <When Authority Went Away.> In the 
same way, from the point of view of its general ideas and con- 
siderations, it is but a replica of what Rozanov had been writing 
up to 1912. But in terms of its inspiration, structure, and style, 
it is far more related to the works written after 1912, in which 
Rozanov’s personality and genius were expressed at their finest. 

Up to that time Rozanov had essentially been a journalist 
and a publicist, or, at his best, an essayist. In other words, he 
was a man writing for a definite public and on matters of public 
interest. His writings had been highly personal, and their sub- 
jectivity amazing, but such a subjectivity was to be found pri- 
marily in the perspective and attitude of the writer, and only 
secondarily in both his style and subject-matter. His style had 
always been lively and fresh. Still, his early literary language 
had been little more than a highly individual version of the 
“koine” of ideological, critical, and journalistic writing. The 
subject-matter of his earlier works, even if never indifferent 
to the writer, even if always seen through the biased perspec- 
tive of Rozanov’s eyes, was still something objective in the 
sense that the problems considered were more or less public 
issues, broader than the peculiar temperament of the author. 

But in the works of his later period, excluding his final book, 
the only thing which really interests Rozanov is Rozanov him- 
self. The journalist and the publicist, the essayist and the 
pamphleteer, become now the prophet of the only God, who is 
Rozanov’s ego. ‘The writer therefore addresses himself to 
different readers from those he had before, far more limited in 
number than the subscribers of the periodical for which he used 
to write. With them, he establishes a relationship of intimacy 
and confidence, a kind of pathetic and pathological complicity, 
rather than an intellectual and cultural understanding. Even 
now his books are not written as books, because they are only 
collections of fragments: yet those fragments are far more 
consistent and compact than his previous collections of topical 
articles. 

This fragmentary quality of Rozanov’s writing is nothing 
new in itself; not new is the interest in banal and vulgar details; 
nor the use of private and public documents (letters, reports, 
etc.). In «The Dark Face> Rozanov had already quoted in its 
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entirety a medico-legal memorandum about a case of collective 
hysteria in a sect of religious dissenters; in <In the World of 
the Obscure and Uncertain> he had already published a running 
commentary on letters by his correspondents, friendly or un- 
friendly, known or unknown. The unity of Rozanov’s early books 
consisted in the very problems they discussed. But now the 
fragments are small, less relevant, and far more heterogenous: 
their novel, and greater unity is now directly contrived by the 
peculiarity of Rozanov’s personality, inspiration, and talent: by 
the very talent which Rozanov himself defined as a kind of 
passion. 

The language is no more the language of discussion, argu- 
ment, and controversy, which even at its best must be, at least 
partially, rhetorical and conventional: but the language of con- 
versation, confidence, and confession. In spite of its flowing 
ease, this language is highly poetic. To emphasize this effect 
of spoken and colloquial naturalness, Rozanov adopts a series 
of typographical devices (like interjections and suspension 
points, italicized and capitalized words, parentheses and quota- 
tion marks, hyphens and dashes, underlining and heavy print, 
etc.). His intention is not to follow the example of what the 
poets of the advance-guard used to call “typographical relief,” 
but to imitate and reproduce a heavily underscored manuscript, 
with the various indications of emphasis adopted by the writer 
for his own personal use. 

This makes the fragments even more chaotic: formlessness 
becomes Rozanov’s only form, or his most authentic form. 
Such was the opinion of highly competent judges, for instance of 
Vyacheslav Ivanov, who saw in the medium of Rozanov a genre 
previously unknown, through which literature was both renewing 
and transcending itself. Aphorisms, meditations, recollections, 
dreams, lose thoughts: the writing of Rozanov is now made of 
the stuff of which life is made of. Everything is treated on the 
same plane, and this applies equally to the loftiest spiritual 
contemplations and to the most trivial details of the daily rou- 
tine of human life. 

Rozanov is aware of this. In one of his works he says: “In 
me there is a kind of fetishism for trifles. Trifles are my 
‘sod.’” And in one of his letters to Hollerbach we find the 
following statement: “There is generally a great deal of fetish- 
ism in me. Do you know which passage in your letter I liked 
best? That in which you say that you would like to see my ma- 
terial setting, and especially to see and touch my things and 
books. I think you would like to have a look at my furniture, on 
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what and how I sit....” In Rozanov’s works there is always 
this extraordinary interest for banal and trivial things, even on 
the plane of thought, and from this viewpoint one could repeat 
for him the judgment of Coleridge about Sterne: “his originality 
lies in bringing forward into distinct consciousness those minu- 
tiae of thought and feeling which appear trifles, yet have an 
importance for the moment, and which almost everyman feels 
in one way or another.” 

Several Russian critics preferred to compare Rozanov’s 
medium with Nietzsche’s “aphorisms” and Pascal’s “thoughts,” 
but, independently from the fact that every aphorism of Nietzsche 
and every thought of Pascal is classically self-sufficient and 
achieved, one must remember that Pascal’s thoughts were 
originally conceived of as notes for a future book, and that 
Nietzsche’s aphorisms are essentially cultural and intellectual 
in character and concerned with values or issues far greater 
than the personality of the writer himself. As for what Roza- 
nov’s medium really is, nobody has said it better than Rozanov 
himself, in the opening page of <Uedinennoye> (a title which 
was rendered by the English translator with «Solitaria,» and 
by the French with «Esseulement,> but which could perhaps 
be better conveyed by the musical term Solo.) In that book the 
new medium found its first, and according to Rozanov, perhaps 
its highest expression. There we might agree. 

In the page mentioned above, Rozanov describes his new 
literary medium in the following way: “The wind blows at 
midnight and carries away leaves....So also life in fleeting 
time tears off from our soul exclamations, sighs, half-thoughts, 
half-feelings....Which, being fragments of sounds, have the 
significance that they come straight from the soul, without 
elaboration, without purpose, without premeditation, without 
anything eternal. Simply, the soul is alive, that is, has lived, 
has breathed....I have always somehow liked these sudden 
exclamations. Strictly speaking, they flow in continuously, but 
one can’t succeed (there’s no paper at hand) in putting them 
down, and they die. Afterwards one can’t remember them for 
anything. Yet certain things I succeeded in jotting down on 
paper. The jottings went on piling up. And then I decided to 
gather together those fallen leaves.” 

«<Solitaria> was followed in 1913 by the first series of a 
work called «Fallen Leaves.> A “second basket” of «Fallen 
Leaves» appeared in 1915. Both these volumes were written 
in the same style as <Solitaria,> and we are ourselves almost 
tempted to call Rozanov’s fragmentary notations “fallen leaves,” 
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as the writer has himself unconsciously anticipated in the pas- 
sage quoted above. In his last work Rozanov returned partially 
to the form of works written before 1912: the fragments of 
«The Apocalypse of Our Times>> often assume, externally and 
partially, the form of the newspaper article or of the journal- 
istic piece. This was due perhaps to the fact that the subject- 
matter of the book was a political and historical event, the 
“hard fact” of revolution, which even Rozanov was forced to 
consider at least as important as his own person. Yet here 
too he looked at history from the point of view of his own in- 
dividual fate. 

This was perhaps due to the particular circumstances from 
which «The Apocalypse of Our Times> was born. He wrote it 
in the city of Sergiev-Posad, not far from Moscow, while living 
in a private home. Later he lived in one of the most important 
sanctuaries of that town, full of convents and churches. It was 
in the famous Troitsa Lavra or Trinity Monastery that this 
enemy of Christianity found temporary shelter from hunger and 
cold. As a matter of fact, «<The Apocalypse of Our Times> was 
conceived of as a journalistic enterprise, and published in ten 
installments (two of them were double issues), sold to friendly 
subscribers, from November 1917 to the Summer of 1918. It 
was again a pamphlet against Christianity and the Church, and 
at the same time, against the Revolution, which, paradoxically, 
was written and printed in one of the holiest places of Russia, 
and the publication of which was made possible by the revolu- 
tionary abolition of ecclesiastical censorship. In several of its 
issues, the author asked for alms, or for payments in kind, 
from his readers. Unable to continue working, Rozanov died 
there, at the beginning of 1919. 

Not even one of the Russian critics who have written on 
Rozanov after his death has failed to notice that <Solitaria,> 
«Fallen Leaves,» and «The Apocalypse of Our Times> are 
the works which recommend him to posterity and that will 
perhaps also grant a longer lease of life to the books written 
before them. So it was stated by his friend and biographer 
Hollerbach: by all those Russian critics who wrote important 
surveys of modern Russian literature in Western European 
languages and who devoted important chapters to Rozanov, like 
Prince Mirsky, N. Arsenyev, and Vladimir Pozner; and finally, 
by another emigre, Boris de Schloezer, author of the beautiful 
preface to the French translation of a large selection from 
«Solitaria> and the «Apocalypse.» All these students were 
naturally inclined to emphasize some of the most obvious and 
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external characteristics of Rozanov’s work and thought. In the 
examination of his most important books, they have perhaps 
paid more attention to what in them is only the continuation of 
his early writing, than to the new ideas and values emerging 
from them. In a word, they have viewed Rozanov as the apolo- 
gist of sex rather than as the mystical seer of the soul. 

The task we have chosen is a detailed study of the latter 
aspect, through which we shall investigate the inner personality 
of Rozanov and reconstruct his own conception of man. This 
implies the abandonment of the myth that Rozanov was con- 
cerned exclusively with sex, a myth for the formation of which 
he was more responsible than anybody else. To do so, we need 
make no further reference to his early works, since we have 
already examined in them all that is germane to our study. We 
shall use only «<Solitaria,> «Fallen Leaves,» and «The Apoc- 
alypse of Our Times,>> although to those we shall add Rozanov’s 
letters, especially to Hollerbach, and also his commentary to 
Strachov’s letters, which were edited, under the title of «Lit- 
erary Exiles,> by Rozanov himself. That commentary, as a 
matter of fact, is almost an independent book, consisting of an 
immense series of footnotes, often longer than the letter they 
refer to. But before studying further those works of Rozanov 
which we might call the “books of the soul,” we must begin by 
studying the psyche of the man who wrote them. 


II. ROZANOV: THE MAN * 


1. The Psyche of Rozanov 


We may begin by drawing the portrait of Rozanov the man 
from his least relevant traits, from his small idiosyncrasies. 
It is interesting, for instance, to note that he is affected by an 
inferiority complex in regard to his name and external ap- 
pearance: “Surprisingly disgusting is to me my name.... 
Therefore, ‘The Works of Rozanov’ doesn’t tempt me. It is 


even ridiculous. ‘Poems by V. Rozanov’ can’t possibly be 
thought of....This unusually disgusting name is mine in addi- 
tion to a miserable appearance....” He confesses that this 


feeling affected him especially because of his desire to love and 
be loved: “But in my heart I thought, ‘No, that’s settled. Wom- 
en will never love me, not a single one.’ What remains then? 
To retire into myself, to live with myself (not egotistically, but 
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spiritually, for the future).” Yet he is always proud of the love 
of his wife, and, with a reversal of position, he finds now that 
he likes both his name and his appearance to be ugly. “Now I 
am even pleased that Rozanov is so disgusting....Why do I 
need an attractive face or new clothes, when I myself (in my- 
self, or the ‘clod’) am infinitely attractive? ...” This ambiva- 
lent position, both of sympathy and antipathy toward himself, is 
to be found also in Rozanov’s half-embarrassed, half-compla- 
cent awareness of his own lack of breeding and bearing, of ease 
of manner and bodily grace: “I was always clumsy. There is 
in me a terrible monstrosity of behavior, to the point of not 
knowing how to get up or how to sit down. I simply do not un- 
derstand what it is to do all this.” 

Such a confusion and clumsiness, the same “monstrosity of 
behavior,” is confessed by Rozanov also in regard to his own 
soul: “my soul is a kind of imbroglio, from which I am unable 
to get my foot...(All this, i.e., imbroglio, - is revealed also 
by my style).” This imbroglio is due to what Rozanov calls the 
chaotic formlessness of his soul, which at the same time he 
avows and praises: “I simply have no sense of form (Aris- 
totle’s causa formalis). I am a ‘clod’, a ‘loofah’. But that is 
because I am all spirit and all subject. The subjective in me is 
indeed developed to an extent which I don’t fond and don’t im- 
agine in anyone else.” This subjectivity is sometimes seen by 
him as a kind of fatal curse, which makes of him an outcast 
from the body of mankind. From this derives the desire and 
the effort to cast that curse away. Rozanov himself defines one 
of his books as “an attempt to get out from that awful curtain, 
from which I wanted and yet couldn’t get out.” Yet Rozanov’s 
subjectivity affects his own vision of things to such an extent 
that his spiritual sight becomes abnormal. He is aware that 
his eyes look for things which nobody sees and finds them 
where nobody looks. “It is as if my eye (my mind) were ata 
level with the table. The table is a thin sheet of paper. A little 
push, and I discover what is under the table... .” 

The incredible psychological originality of Rozanov’s mind 
leads him to love with the same intensity anything taking place 
within his own soul, and to accept it as it is: “On myself, even 
mud is good, because it is I....” And elsewhere: “My soul is 
mixed with mud, tenderness, and melancholy....” Exactly be- 
cause any movement of his psyche has an absolute value, be- 
cause all his feelings are on the same level, and each one of 
his thoughts is supremely self-sufficient, those feelings and 
thoughts are described by him, without any ethical or intel- 
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lectual consideration, as beautiful and charming in themselves. 
He lovingly defines them as “some golden fishes gamboling in 
the sun, in an aquarium full of filth.... And they do not die from 
it. As a matter of fact, they feel well there... .” 

Such a conception implies a love not only for the active, but 
also for the passive components of the soul. As a matter of 
fact, those passive elements, due to the recalcitrance and in- 
ertia of his own psyche, are what Rozanov loves most. Some- 
times he seems to complain of his own psychological peculi- 
arities, and to speak of his own spiritual solitude with regret. 
Curiously enough, this prophet of sex once described his feel- 
ing for solitude in a suggestive and equivocal image, which, 
despite its literal meaning, and its allusion to a peculiar gram- 
matical term, seems to imply the asexuality, or even the homo- 
sexuality, of his own soul. In that image, he defines himself as 
“a non-copulative man. A man solo.” In this case the state- 
ment seems dictated by a feeling of grievance, but frequently 
he seems to be proud of that fact. In a famous passage where 
he confesses that through his own indifference to public and 
social life he had been, very easily, the succubus of any out- 
Sider, of any external influence, he affirms with pride that the 
opposite would take place in the most intimate recesses of his 
own soul. This time, too, he uses, equivocally, grammatical 
similes: “A perfectly different thing is my dream (life). As 
regards that, I never stirred one iota under anyone’s influence 
whatsoever never. It was the same in my childhood, too. In 
that respect I was a perfectly unbrought-up man, utterly un- 
yielding to cultural influences....To look at me, I am all- 
declinable. In myself (subject) - absolutely undeclinable; non- 
compatible. A sort of adverb.” 

In spite of this tragically giorious sense of his own solitude, 
perhaps exactly because of this, Rozanov feels continuously a 
need for protection, and from this viewpoint, he resembles very 
much “the man in a shell” in a famous story by Chekhov. But 
while the Chekhovian hero wishes for a “shell” protecting him 
from life, and finds that shelter only in a casket after his death, 
Rozanov finds an equal sense of snugness and protection ina 
kind of vitalistic and biological nirvana, in the unconsciousness 
of organic matter, in the plasma of existence, in the femininity 
of the Erdgeist, in what he calls “the breasts of the world and 
the mystery of its belly.” If Baudelaire dreams of losing him- 
self on the body of his géante, our writer, in a similar dream, 
thinks and feels not so much as a loving male, but as a loved 
child, and describes “the baby Rozanov lost somewhere on 
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earth’s breasts....Sometimes he seems to complain about his 
inability to raise himself to the psychology of the adult, of the 
grown-up: “I am the last born man, as though I still lay (asa 
clod) in my mother’s womb.” But more frequently he rejoices 
as one in a heaven of bliss: “I am like a child in his mother’s 
womb, but one who doesn’t wish to be born: “Here I have enough 
warmth...” 

The only shelters which reality may offer to a man of this 
kind are private life and family life, and Rozanov is really the 
glorifier of both. Private life, of which he has the most ex- 
treme and complete notion, is for him the supreme value. He 
is proud to have discovered this value, to have seen in it a 
significance and a relevance never recognized before. In a 
passage that reveals not only his curious style he writes: 
“People, would you like me to tell you a stupendous truth, 
which not a single one of the prophets told you?...I am the 
first. Just sitting at home, and even picking your nose, and 
looking at the sunset. Ha-ha-ha! I swear to you: this is more 
universal than religion....All religions will pass, but this will 
remain: simply sitting on a chair and looking in the distance.” 

In this image of sitting at home as the ideal of life we have 
discovered the secret of Rozanov, and this secret is that he 
found a kind of compensation for his feeling of solitude, for 
his nostalgic yearning for the protective warmth of his moth- 
er’s womb, in the warmth, both physiological and psychological, 
natural and artificial, of the home. For a Russian peasant that 
warmth may be symbolized by his oven; for a bourgeois, by a 
lived-in room; for Rozanov it is symbolized by the bed, by the 
bodily warmth of his wife and children. Since he cannot live 
like an egg in its shell, the heaven of Rozanov is really the 
nest. He states, literally, as much: “But you, reader, be spir- 
itually firm. Stand on your feet....And remember: life is the 
home. And the home must be warm, nice, and round (like a 
womb). Work for your round home, and God in heaven will not 
abandon you. He will not forget the bird making its nest.” The 
Significance of this passage will seem even greater when we 
realize that this is perhaps the last page which Rozanov ever 
wrote, since he closed with it «The Apocalypse of Our Times.>> 

To this nest, like a baby to his mother’s womb, Rozanov is 
tied by a kind of umbilical cord. He cannot even conceive of 
the open air, of the external world. His psychology is literally 
an indoor psychology, as he so readily states: “In me there is 
probably some hostility toward free air, and I don’t remember 
having ever gone for a promenade or a walk.” His naturalism 
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is physiological and biological, not earthly or cosmic: in spite 
of his many similarities to Rousseau, Rozanov certainly was 
not, like him, a “promeneur solitaire.” Even in nature he looks 
for a nest or a womb. “Outdoors,” he said, “I would always 
try to find a hidden corner (out of people’s eyes, out of the 
beaten path).” 

This explains why sex is for him the supreme manifestation 
of man’s life in the microcosm of the family, rather than the 
supreme force of the macrocosm, as was, for instance, Scho- 
penhauer’s view. This also shows that the parallel with D. H. 
Lawrence, which has been made by some Western readers of 
Rozanov, is completely wrong. D. H. Lawrence’s heroes and 
heroines do not need the sacrament of religion and society to 
embrace each other, yet they need the approval of Pan: and 
perhaps because of this reason their sexual consummation 
t#¥kes place generally not in the privacy of a room, but under 
the indulgent eyes of Pan himself. The only thing Rozanov and 
D. H. Lawrence have in common is their equal scorn for hy- 
giene, that kind of spiritual exercise of the body. But D. H. 
Lawrence scorns hygiene in nature; Rozanov, in the home, too. 


2. The Bourgeois and the Family Man 


Exactly because such a conception of family life is typically 
proletarian in character (as is shown by the very etymology of 
the word “proletarian”), Rozanov states the opposite view: 
“The family is the most aristocratic form of life!... Yes! 
Despite misforturnes, mistakes, accidents...it is after all the 
most aristocratic form of life!” Such an exalted view of family 
life, such an attempt to find the value of nobility in what is 
universally “human, all too human,” shows Rozanov for what he 
really is: a petty bourgeois. He candidly reveals the bourgeois 
pride of being able to raise a “bird’s nest,” to support a large 
family. The revelation is made in a good-natured, and amusing 
way. He tells how, when he used to receive at home the “de- 
cadents,” at the end of an evening party he would detain his 
friend, the teacher Viktor Proteykin, and “point to a place be- 
hind the door....Behind the door stood such a multitude of 
little galoshes that I myself used to be surprised. To count 
them quickly was impossible. And both I and Proteykin would 
burst out laughing. ‘What a lot!’...I always thought with pride, 
‘There sit down to my table ten persons, including servants. 
And all of them are fed by my labor. All of them find a place 
in the world round my labor’...” 
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That Rozanov was a petty bourgeois is shown even more 
convincingly by the end of the, passage quoted above, which is 
an attack against Herzen, whom Rozanov despises both as an 
aristocrat and as a radical. The passage ends by the statement 
that it is not the Herzens, but the Rozanovs that have the right 
to say: “Civis rossicus sum.” It is in such an uncommon re- 
jection of the intelligentsia, not only from the ideological, but 
also from the social viewpoint, that Rozanov shows that he was 
that strange monster or rare bird, that human species now 
completely extinct, called the Russian bourgeois. In that type, 
especially in the variants described by Gogol, for instance, in 
the businessman Chichikov or in several of his chinovniks, 
(those who do not starve to death or dream too much, like Akaki 
Akakievich Bashmachkin of the «Overcoat>), the dominant 
trait is what Gogol himself calls “poshlost:” and if there is 
someone who wants to know what “poshlost” means in English, 
let him read the pages where, in his book on Gogol, Vladimir 
Nabokov describes what that word conveys and why it is so 
difficult to translate it. 

On a less metaphysical and literary plane, on the level of 
ethical and sociological facts, and in plain language, “poshlost” 
means degeneration and corruption: a corruption which gen- 
erally goes without that hypocrisy so highly regarded by the 
petty bourgeois, or the small office-holder in the West. Asa 
matter of fact, the Russian bourgeois is characterized by a 
cynicism not less naive than the idealism of the intelligentsia. 
Rozanov possesses this kind of cynicism with a peculiar in- 
tensity: “the idea of law as duty never occurred to me. I only 
read about it in the dictionary, under letter D... Any duty at the 
bottom of my heart always seemed comical to me....” This 
awareness shows that Rozanov knows, as well as anybody else, 
that “something is rotten in Russia”: yet he seems to like the 
smell of that rottenness. “Russian life is dirty, yet so dear,” 
he says in words which seem to reecho the ending of a famous 
poem by Alexander Blok: 


My dear Russia, even if so, 
the dearest country you are to me. 


It was therefore natural that both the radical or liberal 
wing, and the religious and the idealistic one, of the Russian 
intelligentsia of his time, would accuse Rozanov of resembling 
too much two of the most obscene figures of Russian fiction, 
Dostoevsky’s Smerdiakov and Sologub’s Peredonov (the pro- 
tagonist of <The Little Daemon,>> who, by the way, is a pro- 
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vincial teacher too). It was equally easy for Rozanov to accept 
those identifications without qualms: “From the epoch of <So- 
litaria> there was firmly established in the press the idea that 
Iam a Peredonov or a Smerdiakov. Merci.” Curiously enough, 
both parallels seem literally true. It has been observed that 
Rozanov loved Dostoevski, even more than as a writer, aS a 
creator of both real and unreal psychologies, and it is therefore 
both strange and significant to see that, personally, Rozanov 
reminds us of the most nauseating minor figures of Dostoevski’s 
human gallery, especially that “underground man,” who is 
neither a hero nor an insect. Exactly because of this, Rozanov 
is sometimes able to dig deeper in autobiography than Dosto- 
evsky did in his fiction. Once, with a phrase that seems to 
anticipate Freud, Dostoevsky said that there are many, even 
too many, “indecent thoughts in decent people.” Now, Rozanov’s 
task was perhaps to reveal, with the utmost candor, his own 
personal lack of decency not only in thinking and writing, but 
in living too. 


3. A Freudian Case? 


Our reference to Freud reminds us that many critics, es- 
pecially Boris de Schloezer, have considered Rozanov a typical 
Freudian case. It would be sufficient to indicate that he was 
affected by a mother fixation, if we merely remember a few 
details of his biography, starting with a childhood spent with a 
rigid mother abandoned by her husband, or merely think of his 
obsessive longing for the maternal womb. We know that in his 
later years he was easily attracted, like Leopold Bloom by 
Gerty McDowell, by young girls; we may even think that his 
phallic cult is nothing else but a kind of compensation for some 
quite feminine traits in his psychosexual structure. There is 
no doubt that the Don Juan or the Casanova is in love with the 
other sex, while Rozanov was in love with his own, with a curi- 
ous kind of Narcissism: and in ancient religion it was woman 
and not man who Sacrificed to that cult. 

This of course makes him grotesque and ridiculous: nothing 
could be more distant from the idea of the “male animal” or 
the Don Juan than this paterfamilias, who, as a youth, was de- 
scribed by a woman friend, in a letter to Polina Suslova, as 
“forced to be a woman;” who in his later years could relate in 
print that a girl-relative had once told him:” the only masculine 
thing in you are your trousers.” The Suslova episode may 
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show that he was masochistically inclined: his marriage with the 
former mistress of Dostoevsky, considered as a spiritual father 
by him, could be very easily explained by the psychoanalyst in 
terms of the Oedipus complex. To this we shall add that his own 
psychosexual traits inspired a good deal of his writing; that he 
rationalized his phallic cult into a platonic sublimation, into a 
religion of Eros; finally, that in his controversy with Christi- 
anity, he expressed perhaps his own conflicts, if any, with tradi- 
tional morality and social taboos. 

Yet, in spite of its plausibility, the hypothesis that Rozanov 
is a Freudian case is far from the truth. First of all, all these 
facts and attitudes were conscious, rather than unconscious pro- 
cesses: Rozanov’s is a case of expression rather than of repres- 
sion, of exhibitionism rather than of inhibitions. His problem is 
not the problem of abstention, but of indulgence; he is not an 
ascetic, but an orgiast. He does not aim at mortifying the flesh, 
but at glorifying it. He wants to satisfy man’s urges, not to 
restrain them. Ona higher plane, his strange spiritualism was 
achieved directly and simply, or, to speak again in Freudian 
terms, through the Ego, not through the Superego. This applies 
even to his Narcissism, since, as we shall see later, he was not 
in love with his soul because he was in love with his sex, but he 
was in love with his sex because he was in love with his soul. 

On the other hand, many of his critics have overvalued his 
mythology in relation to his psychology, while perhaps it would 
have been better to do the opposite. For instance, they have 
taken too literally and too seriously, at its face value, his mys- 
tics of sex. He built that system as a by-product, as a justifica- 
tion, as a glorification of something more important, personal, 
and deep: but that something has nothing to do with psychoanaly- 
sis, exactly because it is a projection of his wholly unrepressed 
instincts. Nothing could be less Freudian than the answer he 
made to those critics who had reproached him for his venality 
and commercialism: “They say that I fix a dear price on my 
book <<Solitaria>: yet my works are not mixed with water or 
even blood, but with human seed.” 

In spite of this, we have already stated that sometimes 
Rozanov speaks like Freud, without knowing him: which is the 
best way to demonstrate that he could not become the patient 
of any psychoanalyst. For instance, it does not seem that in his 
work or psyche there exists a deep-seated conflict with tradition- 
al morality. Perhaps because he is a Russian bourgeois, he does 
not know the pangs of the calvinistic or puritan conscience in 
matters of sex, as he does not feel any bourgeois scruple in 
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matter of social ethicsin his attitude toward duty and the law. In 
such a sense, middle class morality does not hold any prestige 
for him. He expresses his indifference, and even scorn, toward 
morality thus understood, in the most ironical and trenchant way: 


“I am not such a scoundrel as to think of morality....I don’t 
even know how they spell morality, with one or two....I am not 
an enemy of morality: it simply never enters my mind....” In 


other words, Rozanovis completely amoral. An English synonym 
of morality is uprightness, but Rozanov is amorphous, spine- 
less, boneless. His morality is the morality of the amoeba, the 
ethos of an invertebrate animal. Thus there is no meaning for 
him in that conflict with morality whichis the basis of those re- 
pressions so much studied by Freudian psychology. Rozanov was 
not the kind of tormented soul which feels at the same time both 
a hatred and respect for morality. 

Hollerbach, therefore, was wrong in trying to defend Rozanov 
from the accusation of immorality, maintaining that he works 
“not against morality, but toward a new religion and morality.” 
This is true of all “immoralists”, from Nietzsche to Gide, but 
it is not true of Rozanov, who cannot be the founder of anew mo- 
rality because he is not a destroyer of the old one: he merely 
does not care about it. It is with aggressive pride that he de- 
nounces the ethical smugness of his attackers: “Don’t imagine 
that you are more moral than I. You are neither moral, nor im- 
moral. You are merely manufactured things. A shop of manu- 
factured things. And look, I am going to take a stick and break 
these things. Is a china shop moral or immoral?” 

The amorality of Rozanovis not necessarily a function of the 
darkest instincts of man, but a function of the absolute freedom 
of the human soul, not only of its will to live, but even of its 
most fleeting wishes and whims: in other words, a function of a 
conception of private life, which is hedonistic both from the 
physiological and the psychological viewpoint, and which is nei- 
ther moral nor immoral exactly because Rozanov’s hedonistic 
view of life has nothing to do with aesthetic hedonism: “A mil- 
lion years passed before my soul was let out into the world to 
enjoy it: and how can I suddenly say to her: don’t forget yourself, 
darling, but enjoy yourself in a moral fashion. No, I say to her: 
enjoy yourself, darling, have a good time, my lovely one, enjoy 
yourself, my precious, enjoy yourself in any way you please. 
And toward evening you will go to God. For my life is my day, 
and not Socrates’ or Spinoza’s.” 

It is easy to understand how and why, for a man like this, for 
whom human life is exactly comparable to the life of ephemeral 
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being, like a butterfly, and who at the same time has such anaw- 
ful sense of the loneliness of the soul, sexual intercourse could 
and ought to be felt as a way to immortalize life, and to break 
that feeling of loneliness. And it is equally understandable that 
without believing in the immortality of the soul andin the resur- 
rection of the flesh, he couldnot do without some kind of religion. 
Religious thinking and feeling were considered by him as some- 
thing as intimate and personal as sex: perhaps, they are merely 
another name for sex itself. Yet, he never completely identified 
religion and sex. In a certain sense, the religious moment fol- 
lows the sexual one: few psychological insights are so keen as 
the one expressed by and ancient saying: post coitum animal 
triste. In this sense, the religious Rozanov is the animal triste 
par excellence. 

It is this melancholy or sadness that saves him: and that 
changes him from a satyr into a silenus. It was to Silenus that 
Plato and Rabelais compared Socrates: alsoin the second mean- 
ing of that word, which designates not only that mythological 
creature, but also a vessel full of spirits. Rozanov, of course, 
was not a Socrates: devoided of any philosophical wisdom, of any 
dialectical irony, a barbarian more than a Hellene, a Marsyas 
rather than an Apollo, this ugly, bearded, and dirty Silenus, 
drunken with sex, obsessed by an all-embracing, heterosexual 
eroticism, was still able to reconcile what was earthly and heav- 
enly in him. Like Dimitry Karamazov (he resembles him and his 
brother Aliosha, and also Fiodor and Smerdiakov, but certainly 
not Ivan), he could not live without the ideal of Sodoma and with- 
out the ideal of the Madonna: yet, in a certain sense, he tran- 
scended that conflict. Paradoxically, this was due to the anima 
naturaliter christiana in him, which prevented this cynic from 
serving other gods than his god, other masters than his soul. 
He knew every vice and sin, but, in spite of his betrayals, in 
spite of the ease with which he could change his allegiance and 
turn his coat, he was fundamentally incapable of any duplicity 
and hypocrisy, perhaps because he saw them in what we call 
decency and respectability. This characteristic redeems even 
his depravity and cynicism: if there was no piety, at least there 
was pity in him. And even when there was too much self-pity, 
it was but the personal expression of a deep feeling of compas- 
sion for the fate of man. 
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iI: ROZANOV THE WRITER 
l. Rozanov and Literature 


If Rozanov is typically Russianin his class psychology andin 
many of his individual traits, there is no doubt either about the 
Russian quality of his genius, about the Russian peculiarity of his 
literary temper. In spite of the usual parallel with Rousseau, 
Pascal, and Nietzsche, his cultural and artistic ancestors are 
all Russian. In his somber political obscurantism, in his inter- 
est for popular religion, alsoin some magnificent manifestations 
of his style, he belongs to a Russian tradition of thinking and 
writing little known in the West, the best representatives of which 
are perhaps the philosopher Leontiev and the storyteller Lieskov. 
In the chain of that tradition he forged a new link, which was to 
be strengthened by a few writers of the younger generation, 
especially Remizov, who, when his master was still living, de- 
fined him as “the most alive of our contemporaries.” 

Inthat stream of the Russian literary tradition whichis better 
known in the West, he naturally belongs, as we have stated before, 
to the lineage of Gogol and Dostoevsky. He possesses not only 
the deep psychological insight of the latter, but also the form- 
er’s gusto for psychological indescretion. He shares Gogol’s 
idea of fiction or of literature as a kind of exalted gossip, of the 
writer as a glorified Peeping Tom: “the postmaster, looking in 
other people’s letters (Gogol’s <Inspector>) was a manendowed 
with excellent literary taste.” But he belongs alsoto the literary 
tradition of Goncharov and Tolstoy, of <Oblomov> and «War 
and Peace>> (he praises frequently the latter), with their exal- 
tation of patriarchal life, of the mode of existence where the 
“days” are more important than the “works”, an existence which 
is made up of biological patience, of vitalistic laziness. Among 
the great Russian masters, only Turgenev and Pushkin, despite 
his frequent praise of the latter, are completely alien to him. 
They are, so to speak, either too classical and serene, or too 
chaste and clean. But the tradition he completely rejectsis only 
the tradition of the intelligentsia, with its concern for social 
service, with its political activism and ideological radicalism: 
he is a greater enemy of Belinsky and his offspring than Dosto- 
evsky himself. 

In spite of these ties with the Russian cultural tradition, his 
work gives an impression of isolation, especially in regard to 
his contemporaries. He was a “literary exile” himself, not only 
from the camp of the intelligentsia, but also from the field of his 
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own mystic, idealistic, and modernistic admirers, the Decadents 
and the Symbolists. This isolation was due to several factors. 
First of all, the Decadents and the Symbolists were deliberate 
and conscious artists, who learned their craft at the schools of 
the West: even when their inspiration was chaotic, their style 
was ornamental and formalistic, as in the cases of Bely and 
Remizov. In spite of their sympathy for some of the manifesta- 
tions of Rozanov’s genius, they could not accept without reserva- 
tion his formlessness, the invertebrate character of his writing 
about which he used to joke good-naturedly himself. Once, for 
instance, he described a pavement all upturned and dug-up, only 
to ask himself: “What’s this? Street repairs? No: it is the 
‘works’ of Rozanov. And on theiron rails freely rides the street- 
car.” Skilled craftsmen as they were, good pruners and garden- 
ers of ideas and words, the aesthetic writers of his generation 
could not accept too easily the wild extravaganzas of Rozanov’s 
style and thought. 

The two men of his generation towhom Rozanov maybe more 
easily compared are Shestov and Merezhkovski. Rozanov has in 
common with Shestov the tendency to dissociate ethics from re- 
ligion; with Merezhkovski, the inclination to conceive dualistical- 
ly of man and of the world, to establisha continuous antapodosis, 
where the religion of the Holy Ghost generates the religion of 
sex, and the religion of sex generates the religion of the Holy 
Ghost. Shestov and Merezhokovski, like other metaphysical 
thinkers and mystical writers of their generation, indulged in 
their personal version of what Huysmans would have called 
“érudites hystéries”: but their apocalyptic mythologies were far 
more idealistic and visionary, intellectual and allegorical than 
Rozanov’s, whose ideas had always been dictated by a more nat- 
ural and literal, almost ideographic, symbolism. 

Culturally, all the most important of Rozanov’s contempo- 
raries, were far more European than he: yet Rozanov seems 
more universal than they, in spite of his literary parochialism 
and provincialism. While Decadents and Symbolists seemed to 
be well versedin ancient and modern lore, in the most important 
literary movements and traditions of the West, Rozanov had 
done very little reading outside of Russian literature. But his 
judgments on Russian literature, even if often not purely criti- 
cal in character, are numberless, and always very new and very 
keen. If he speaks of Western literature, he does so only when 
he wants to show his antipathies, for instance against Herbert 
Spencer and the like. Among the foreign books with which he is 
well acquainted, there are perhaps all the “holy” ones, but not 
even one “classical” book. Nothing could have been more differ- 
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ferent from the literary cosmopolitanism of the Decadents, from 
whom Rozanov likewise differed for other reasons. They were 
professional men of letters: he was a pamphleteer anda jour - 
nalist. They were, de facto and de jure, members of the aris- 
tocracy or of the upper bourgeoisie. It was perhaps also be- 
cause of this that Rozanov, half plebeian and half petty bourgeois, 
disliked the Decadents and used to call them “sterile men.” Yet, 
like Nietzsche, he wasa decadent himself, at least in the psycho- 
logical sense of this word: and he was that kind of a decadent that 
only an outcast can be. 

It is highly interesting to see what meaning and value litera- 
ture could possess for a man and awriter of this sort. He hated 
literature inasmuch as it was an attitude or a frame of mind, as 
it seemed to him was the case with the majority of authors. “Not 
literature, but literaturness is awful: the literaturness of the 
soul, the literaturness of life.” As such, literature was a burden 
and a curse: “I endure literature as my grave,I endure literature 
as my sorrow, lendure literature as my disgust.” But more fre- 
quently, at least as far as his own works are concerned, he con- 
sidered the call of writing as something physiologically personal 
and intimate, like one’s shirt: “I feel literature like my own 
trousers. Equally near, absolutely as something my own.” The 
literary gift, more than as a vocation or as Spiritual calling, is 
therefore felt by him as a physical grace, an inborn instinct, 
something as natural as a nerve reflex: “The secret of writing 
is in one’s fingertips, and the secret of the orator is on the tip 
of his tongue.” Perhaps because of this he had noillusions about 
the durability of his work. In loveas he was with any bad or good 
quality of his own, he still confesses: “There is something dis- 
gustingin my style. The disgusting is not eternal. I shall there- 
fore be temporary. The disgusting consists in a certain satis- 
faction, in something like a kind of enchantment in front of one- 
self.” Certainly, there is nothing antiseptic in the style of 
Rozanov. 

It is because of this highly personal, almost physiological 
conception of writing, that writing itself cannot be conceived by 
Rozanov except in the form of the page written by hand. This 
implies the hatred of the printed word, and the belief that the 
personality of the author is retained only by his manuscript. 
From this attitude, there derives Rozanov’s fetishism for any- 
thing handwritten, either documents or letters, by himself or 
his friends: a fetishism all the more significant since he readily 
admits his lack of interest in printed books, which he often sold 
after having left them unread and uncut: “It is as though that 
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damned Guttenberg has licked all writers with his copper ton- 
gue, and all of them have lost their souls in print, have lost 
their face, character. My ‘I’ is only in manuscript, as is the 
‘Y’ of every writer. I have a superstitious fear of tearing up let- 
ters, notebooks, (even my children’s exercise books), manu- 
scripts - I don’t tear up anything.” This sense of the originality 
of the manuscript involves not only a cult of graphic, but even of 
phonetic peculiarities: “What is new is the accent, the accent of 
the manuscript, pre-Guttenburg, for itself.” His inspiration has 
indeed a manuscript quality. It was perhaps to emphasize this 
fact that, under the title of the book <Solitaria,> it is written 
“pochti na pravach rukopisi,” which Prince Mirsky translated: 
“almost privately printed,” but which literally means, “almost 
on the manuscript’s copyright.” 

This is the reason for the use of the typographical devices 
already mentioned, which help the reader to read the work as if 
it were a musical score. And this implies, of course, another 
conception: the conception of literature as something spoken, 
even chanted, rather than written. It is to preserve this actual 
or virtual oral quality of literary inspiration that man writes it 
down: “every movement of the soulis accomplished by utterance. 
And every utterance I want without fail to write down. It is an 
instinct. Was it from such an instinct that (written) literature 


was born?....Literature was born by itself (silently) and for 
itself....” His own writing is therefore a king of speaking: 
“This speech (whispering) constitutes my literature....”: and 


the reader must hear this whispering through the mute signs of 
the writtenor printed word.” One must hear the voice even read- 
ing.” It is not necessary for this utterance, for this voice, to be 
very articulate: awriter must merely hear and reecho the “unin- 
terrupted noise in his soul.” A writer does not write downideas, 
but tunes: “one cannot jot down any thought, but only that one that 
is musical.” 

These ideas seem to be very near to the Surrealist doctrine 
of “spoken thought,” and to the Symbolist attempt to reduce poetry 
to “the condition of music.” But Rozanov is not a verse-, but a 
prose-writer; not a poet, but an essayist. And his conception of 
writing as identical to musical composition has a very personal 
meaning. For him the musicality of a writer is not so mucha 
quality of his talent, as of his soul: it is not an artistic, but a 
human gift. One could say that the musical poetics of Rozanov 
are based not on an esthetic, but ona psychological interpretation 
of the idea of originality: a literary work is musical when it is 
the product of a peculiar personality, or, in Rousseau’s terms, 
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when that workis dictated by the author’s “genie,” rather than by 
his “esprit.” That quality is therefore instinctive, unconscious, 
automatic: “the secret of authorship consists in the constant and 
involuntary music in one’s soul. If it is not there, aman can only 
make a writer of himself. But he is not a writer. Something is 
flowing in his soul. Eternally. Constantly. What? Why? Who 
knows? - least of all the writer.” 


2. Confession or Prophesy? 


An attitude of this kind implies, as we have already stated, a 
hatred of the printed word: yet not only writing, but also publish- 
ing is one of the attempts, however vain, made by Rozanov to 
escape from his solitude. The voice of the writer is not the voice 
of someone clamantis in deserto, but rather the cry or shout of 
someone dying in the depths and calling for help: “I have been 
writing (am writing) with a deep longing for breaking the ring of 


loneliness....It is really a ring, whichI have been wearing from 
my birth. This is whyI shout: here is whatis here, let everybody 
know about it.... Likewise someone drowning at the bottom of a 


deep well would shout to people over there, onthe land.” This 
mood of solitary desperation predominates in the inspiration of 
Rozanov, but it is not exclusive. Tears do not exclude laughter: 
the only thing they really exclude is abstract thinking, the cold 
and serene indifference of reason, of logical thought: “I merely 
laugh or weep. Do I think in the proper sense? Never.” Such 
an intermittent appearance of laughter involves the possibility 
of the author’s amusement at the expense of others, including 
his readers: in other words, his rather bourgeois inclination to 
“épater le bourgeois”: “only for this I had to write <Solitaria>: 
to show my tongue to the reader.” 

This is enough to prove that Rozanov’s literature, which is a 
typical literature of the Ego, is not a literature of confession. 
Rozanov does not confess, as Saint Augustine does, in order to 
repent, or, like Tolstoy, to teach and preach. In a certain sense, 
he is more honest and sincere than they, exactly because he re- 
veals of himself only what he wants to. He doesnot claim to con- 
fess everything, or even anything important; he is not uncon- 
sciously led to reveal himself as more sinfui, and therefore more 
interesting and less ridiculous than he really is. He may choose 
what is most shameful in his life and soul, exactly because it is 
lowest and meanest; still, he chooses. He freely admits having 
hidden many aspects of his personality, even to have lied about 
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himself, and the page where he makes this admission gives an 
impression of higher sincerity,through its candid cynicism: “It 
is surprising how I managed to accomodate myself to falsehood. 
And for this odd reason: what business is it of yours what pre- 
cisely I think? Why am I obliged to tell you my real thoughts ? 
My profound subjectivity (the pathos of subjectivity) has had this 
effect that I have gone through my whole life as though behind a 
curtain, immovable, untearable. Nobody dare touch that curtain. 
There I lived, there with myselfIwas truthful.... And it seemed 
to me that no one had anything to do with the truth of anything I 
said on the other side of the curtain.” 

This is why Rozanov’s work cannot be compared to the <Con- 
fessions> of Rousseau. There is a relationship between the two 
men, as we shall see, but on a different plane. Rozanovis there- 
fore right in saying: “They failed completely to notice what is 
new in <Solitaria.> They compared it to Rousseau’s <Confes- 
sions,» while first of all I am not confessing.” Rozanov did not 
write either to defend or exalt himself, as Rousseau did: more 
generally, as he said, he did not confess. A confession is always 
a public statement, a social fact. As such, it is not dictated by 
exhibitionism, is never intended asa scandal. It isa kind of dia- 
logue between the conscience of the man confessing, and the con- 
science of mankind; or it is at least addressed to the community 
of people to which the man confessing professes to belong. That 
the people supposed to listen may also keep silent, is a matter of 
no importance. Like the Catholic sacrament by the same name, 
confession involves a series of explicit answere to explicit or 
implicit questions. The manwho confesses expects to be judged, 
even if he tries to influence that judgment. He hopes especially 
to be heard and to be understood, perhaps to be pitied and for- 
given, to be welcomed back into the fold of his brethren, or into 
the brotherhood of mankind. 

Even in the case of Rousseau, such are the objectives of his 
confession; evenin his case, in spite of his challenge to the read- 
er to dare (or not to dare) to consider himself a better man than 
the confessing author, he addresses his fellow men only when he 
feels a kind of repentance or conversion has been taking place in 
his soul. This is why in every literary confession there is a 
logical or rhetorical, moral or emotional appeal, to the experi- 
ence of other men: or, at least, an invitation to each one of its 
readers to relive on his own account the experience of the con- 
fessing man. Every confession is the end of a crisis, and the 
beginning of a new path. But Rozanov is an inveterate monolo- 
gist and an unregenerate sinner, a man who from many points of 
view is neither cold nor hot: he claims his inability to think 
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consistently even about himself; he does not care about the opin- 
ion of others; he hates any public gesture or word; he neither 
repents nor changes his way; he refuses to teach and preach: 
how can a man of this kind confess? 

A confession, in other words, implies that respect for social 
and ethical values which Rozanov failed so conspicuously to pos- 
sess. Incommenting upon one of the passages already quoted, we 
have interpreted Rozanov’s statement that nobody had the right 
to judge the things he had said “on the other side of the curtain,” 
as referring tothe secrets of his ownpersonality. But the state- 
ment could also apply to Rozanov the religious thinker or to 
Rozanov the apologist of sex, to Rozanov the ideologist and the 
publicist. In other wo1ds, Rozanov may have felt that, for in- 
stance, even his sexual religion, scandalous as it was, was more 
of a public, than of a private issue; and that, being such, it could 
be easily considered as insincere as many of his public utter- 
ances and pronouncements. This is another way to restate 
our opinion that Rozanov’s philosophy, ideology, and even mytho- 
logy, have been overvalued by his interpreters and critics: and 
that the innermost personality of this writer lies elsewhere. 

On the other hand, the same statement, at least on its literal 
plane, must be interpreted as a direct reference to Rozanov’s 
activity asajournalist and asa publicist. As such, Rozanov him- 
self was an orator, an advocate, an official, even a priest: after 
all, he was an active and responsible contributor to conservative, 
semiofficial periodical, where he acted sometimes as a mouth- 
piece, and where he defended, on the political and on the re- 
ligious plane, some of the most unpopular and hateful measures 
- of the Czarist government, and the very foundations of Russian 
Caesaropapism. Yet let’s hear what he had to say about those 
callings which were toa great extent his own: “In the idea of 
prostitution - the fight against which is hopeless - enters, 
inevitably, ‘I belong to all,’ i. e., that which also enters in the 
idea of a writer, orator, advocate, official in the service of the 
state. Thus, on one hand, prostitution is the most social of phe- 
nomena, to a certain extent, the prototype of sociability.... And 
on the other hand, there indeed enters into the essence of an 
actor, writer, advocate, even of a Father who officiates for 
everybody - the psychology of prostitution. ... Funeral or wed- 
ding ?, asks the priest of a caller, with an equally smooth, vague 
smile....A scholar, in so far as heis published, a’writer, inas- 
much as he is printed, are certainly prostitutes. Professors are 
most certainly “prostitués pécheurs”.... Essentially, the most 
intimate I give to all, is a notion utterly metaphysical....” 
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It was perhaps this gusto for prostitution that made a man so 
interested in private life and iptimate things a journalist and a 
publicist: and exactly because of this paradox we are not sur- 
prised to see how much Rozanov was affected by the bourgeois 
hatred for newspapers: “Newspapers, I think, will pass away 
just as the eternal wars of the Middle Age, as women’s tournures, 
etc.” That this was said by a professional journalist is not so 
contradictory as it may seem. Rozanov’s more serious thinking 
and writing was essentially contradictory, and this is why his 
work so often gives the impression of a continuous recantation or 
palinody. But asa journalist, even when writing about current 
affairs, i. e., public questions, he used to look at them as if they 
were individual cases, “scénes de la vie privée”: he used to 
write “leaders” or editorials from the point of view of the city 
desk. 

Clearly a man like him could not become a prophet, which is 
the destiny of practically every man who starts witha public con- 
fession of his sins, as Tolstoy did. And Rozanov was never a 
prophet, in spite of a highly suggestive statement seeming to 
imply the opposite: even though an attentive reader of his work 
will not be deceived. This statement may be found in a page be- 
ginning with a simile which Rozanov uses rather frequently, a 
simile through which he speaks of himself as a “wanderer,” or 
a “pilgrim.” Like every simile, it must be understood only 
figuratively, as indicating the spiritual restlessness of this 
sedentary bourgeois: “Essentially I was born a pilgrim—a 
pilgrim preacher. So in Juda a whole street used to start pro- 
phesying. Now I am one of those: i. e., of the men in the street 
(average men) and yet a prophet (without the mission to change, 
for instance, the destiny of the people). Prophecy in my case 
has no reference to Russians, by which I mean that it is nota 
circumstance in our people’s history: but it is my private con- 
cern, and it refers only to myself (having no significance or in- 
fluence): it is a detail of my biography.” Nemo propheta in 
patria, especially when one is a prophet only in a region or town 
in one’s small fatherland. A local prophet, the prophet of a 
street or a borough, is acontradiction in terms. Prophesy is not 
individual, but collective, not private, but public, not local, but 
universal: it looks for strife and truth; it is far more an act of 
heroism than of holiness. How could a prophet be a man saying 
of himself: “always in life I was a spectator, not an actor....I 
didn’t want truth, I want peace?” Yet, if not a prophet, this man 


was a seer; not of the coming of the Lord, but of the everlasting 
presence of the Soul. 
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It is easy to imagine what kind of attitude toward politics 
could and would be taken by a man like Rozanov. Not only does 
he not care (as Flaubert and Baudelaire did not care) for what 
we call political opinions, but he does not care even for political 
convictions, which could be defined, as Chamfort defined convic- 
tions in general, as “the conscience of the intellect.” The atti- 
tude of Rozanov toward political convictions is not merely of 
indifference, but even of scorn and contempt: “And what about 
convictions? I simply spit on them... It is notour tongue which 
is our convictions; itis our boots which are ourconvictions... ” 
No wonder that political opportunism and cynicism was a habit 
with him, a habit which he even boasts of: “I changed even con- 
victions like gloves.” This instinctive dislike applies not only 
to the convictions of men belonging to other parties, but even to 
the ideas of the conservative and reactionary circles he belonged 
to: “Why am I so angry with the radicals? I don’t know myself. 
Do I love the conservatives? No. What’s the matter with me? I 
can’t make it out.” 

As a matter of fact, exactly because of this, his changes of 
attitudes and moods in regard to what his fellow reactionaries 
would have called the “devil’s party” are even more interesting 
than his ambiguous and contradictory relations with the men of 
his own camp. There is no-doubt that this Slavophile and ob- 
scurantist often condemns contemporary Russia for the very 
reasons it had been condemned by Westernizers and nihilists, 
by the liberal and radical wings of the Russian Left. He com- 
plains frequently about Russian inefficiency, and about the fact 
that in Russia even the lowest specialists and technicians (for 
instance, pharmacists) are foreigners; in the «<Apocalypse>> his 
national defeatism reaches the extreme point of declaring that 
the conquest of Russia by Germany would have beena good thing. 
There is no doubt that he would have approved of the Bolshevik 
attempt to reorganize the practical and utilitarian side of Russian 
everyday life. 

But on the other hand, he also praises the Russian way of life 
for the same reason it had been glorified by Slavophiles and 
romantic idealists, because of Russia’s love for dreaming and 
singing, because of her ability to pray and to feel. At this point 
it is perhaps necessary to add also that, because he was essen- 
tially a city man, Rozanov indulged very rarely in the mystical 
agrarian populism, so dear both tothe Right and tothe left. Less 
than everybody else, far less than Dostoevsky himself, he idolized 
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the Russian peasantry, or the Russian masses in general. Russia 
was for him, even more than the Russian people, a hypostasis: 
or better, a person, in a sense far more concrete and literal than 
France was feltto be really a person, in the famous statement by 
Michelet. 

Rozanov hated populism for the same reasons he hated radi- 
calism, for its equalitarian tendencies, for its ideological and 
mathematical thinking, for its hostility toward the accidents of 
personality, and the peculiarities of each individual soul. His 
criticism of the radical Left is in this regard very similar to 
the one already made by Dostoevsky in the famous page of the 
<Memoirs from the Underground> directed against utopian 
socialism and revolutionary radicalism. He uses even the same 
mythical image of the crystal Palace, not only rejecting its 
ideal, as Dostoevsky, but even refusing to believe that it will be 
ever built: “There will be a lotof brokencrockery, but there will 
be no new building erected.... Revolution will fail because in the 
revolution there is no place for the dream.” Revolution, like in 
the plan of Shigalyov, one of the characters in Dostoevsky’s 
<<Possessed,>> will have no room for genius, for the exceptional 
personality, or merely for the individual souls: “The revolution 
willstrangle them (the genius) in their youth, when they suddenly 
discover something in their souls.” And the revolution will kill 
them with these words: “Oh, you are proud; you don’t want to mix 
with us, to share, to be chums....Oh, you have a soul of your 
own, not a communal soul....” 

Sometimes, this attitude toward revolution is ambiguous and 
ambivalent (as it is in Dostoevsky): and this probably is due to 
the equal and opposite reactions of the bourgeois mind, which 
may be equally seduced by Robespierre and Napoleon; which may 
waver between ligitimism and jacobinism; which, as modern 
history has amply shown, and Ortega y Gasset was the first to 
notice in his <Revolt of the Masses,>> may be attracted by vio- 
lence (i. e. Fascism), far more than was thought before. Rozanov 
is often attracted by both extremes at the same time: “One may 
both fallin love with terrorism and yet hate it to the very bottom 
of one’s heart, without any insincerity at all. There are matters, 
per se dialectical, radiating (themselves) now one, now another 
light, seeming on one side one color, and on the other side a dif- 
ferent color. We, the people, are terribly unfortunate in our 
judgments in the face of those dialectical matters, for we are 
terribly helpless.” Yet, in spite of this commandment, “Do not 
judge,” Rozanov is very often ready to judge radicalism, and to 
find a kind of hollowness in any form of political activism, in 
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revolution and terrorism: “The revolution has two dimensions, 
length and width; but has not the third, depth. And because of 
this quality it will never have a ripe, tasty fruit; it will never 
fulfill itself.” 

From this point of view, it is highly interesting to see what 
kind of attitude Rozanov took when the Russian revolution, for 
good or for bad, succeeded in fulfilling itself. This of course is 
the theme’of the «Apocalypse of Our Times,> where the revolu- 
tien is accepted as something fatal, unavoidable, irremediable: 
and where the author still tries to find the causes, or origins, of 
this fatality. The responsibility lies with the Russian state, and 
with the Russian nation: especially with Holy Russia, with Christi- 
anity itself. This idea is announced by Rozanovin a note “To the 
Reader” at the beginning of the book: “There is no doubt that the 
fundamental cause of what is happening now lies in this fact: that 
in European society (including the Russian) there have been form- 
ed cultural voids caused by old Christianity; and that in these 
voids everything crumbles: thrones, classes, castes, labor, and 
riches.” The title of the bookis due not only to this sense of ca- 
tastrophe, but to the very fact that, according to Rozanov, Saint 
John’s < Apocalypse» had been not merely a condemnation of the 
ancient Christian churches, but a sweeping indictment against 
Christianity itself: “The «Apocalypse» is not a Christian book: 
It is an Anti-Christian book; there is no doubt about this.” 

This failure of Christianity in the social and collective field 
is for Rozanov the political equivalent of its moral and religious 
failure in the field of family and sex. Christianity has been an 
unwordly and sterile, and esthetic and rhetorical religion, treat- 
ing men literally as if they were lilies of the field: “suddenly 
everybody has forgotten Christianity all at once, - the peasants, 
the soldiers - because it does not give any help, because it did 
not prevent either war or the famine. It only sings, always sings. 
As a songstress. We have listened and listened. And now we 
have stopped listening.” Here reactionary and radical thinking 
seem to mergein him. Once again his paternalistic, patriarchal, 
and providential conception of political and religious authority 
finds a common ground of agreement with the revolutionary 
criticism of Russian autocracy and orthodoxy, with the radical 
attack against the state and the church. Like the radicals, he 
feels that state and church have failed in their mission because 
they have not served nor helped the people, because they have not 
given them international and social justice, peace and bread. 
Christian society and the God of the New Testament have not kept 
their covenant with their herd. 
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The paradox of this agreement looks less extreme if we rec- 
ognize that the common ground for such a coincidence of judg- 
ments is a common hatred, equally shared by the reactionaries 
of Rozanov’s brand and the radical Left, toward liberalism. In 
this sense, Rozanov, the disciple of Dostoevsky, is even far less 
liberal, and more reactionary, than his master. Dostoevsky in 
retrospect looks like a liberal, because he condemns the point of 
view of the Grand Inquisitor, an attitude which, at least in his 
later years, Rozanov seemed inclined, literally, to accept. Look- 
ing deeper we see that, in the book which he wrote almost at his 
deathbed, Rozanov condemned the Russian church and the Russian 
state not because they had not been modern, liberal, and progres- 
sive enough, but because they had not been astraditional and con- 
servative, as feudal and medieval as they ought to have been. 
They failed in their mission exactly because they were unable to 
exercise their unlimited authority, the authority of the father and 
and the shepherd, on their children and their flock. Under the 
pressure of modern thought they did reform: in other words, they 
betrayed themselves and their wards, because, even if hesitantly 
and weakly, they did restore to man the curse of freedom, instead 
of giving him the blessings of obedience and slavery, and the 
security of peace and bread: and with it, perhaps, as the only 
liberty, the liberty of sin, which, for Rozanov, after all, is mere- 
ly the liberty of committing, again and again, the original sin. 

Like the Grand Inquisitor, Rozanov seems to think that Jesus 
had been wrong in rejecting the temptation of power, the tempta- 
tion of miracle, and the temptation of multiplying the fishes and 
the loaves of bread. Man is weak and meek, but when his needs 
are not satisfied, he becomes revengeful and ungrateful. He can- 
not stand freedom, the liberty of the will; he prefers toserve and 
to obey, to dream and to wish. Curiously enough, in spite of the 
fact that Rozanov’s position is identical with the position of the 
Grand Inquisitor, he never realizes how much his standpoint co- 
incides with the theory and practise of political Catholicism. 

Nothing proves better than this, that in spite of his ideological 
and sentimental changes of mood, reactionary thinking was in 
Rozanov natural and inborn. In a certain sense, he was a kind of 
Monsieur Homais of political obscurantism: his opinions were 
equally prejudiced and dogmatical, even if he was a sceptic and 
a cynic, a Monsieur Homais endowed with talent, even with gen- 
ius. He hadall the passions and the prejudices of the reactionary 
bourgeois; he had the criminal vice of anti-Semitism, which was 
for him not only an official, but also a personal and deep-seated 
belief, in spite of his equally personal and sincere love for some 
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aspects of Jewish life. And thereis nocontradiction between his 
cult of authority and his instinctive, moderate, bourgeois anarch- 
ism, which is nothing else but a different aspect of the same at- 
titude: “There is one thousandth part of truthin anarchism: there 
is no need for the social, for the koinOn; and then the individual 
(the greatest beauty in man and history) will grow....” The 
state,as a matter of fact, is nothing more than a necessary evil: 
and what makes it necessary is that thereis not enough self-suf- 
ficiency in man: “Egoism is not bad. It is the crystal (firmness, 
infrangibility) around the I. And indeed, if all the I’s were within 
a crystal, there will be no chaos, and consequently the state 
(Leviathan) would be almost unnecessary.” 

This psychological anarchism is not somuchaprotest against 
society as against history. In spite of previous statements about 
his own ability to understand religious and historical problems, 
once Rozanov said this of himself: “Yet, I am only an ordinary 
man of the passing day, with all his weaknesses, with all his 
great antihistoric ‘I don’t want to....’” It is highly interesting 
that to express his refusal of history he had chosen the words 
with which Tolstoy’s IvanIlich expresses on his deathbed his re- 
jection of death. Rozanov proudly claims to possess what he calls 
an “ahistoricity of the soul:” by which he means the lack of con- 
temporaneity in his own thinking, his historical and chronoligical 
untimeliness, his equal inability to understand current affairs 
and the Zeitgeist. In his case, we are not dealing with the “in- 
temrpestivity” of Nietzsche, where the alienation from the present 
implies an anticipation of future ideas and needs: but rather with 
a kind of historical “intermittences du coeur”, with a sort of de- 
layed action, which permits him to understand significant events 
only when they are events of the past: “An event I realize as 
deeply as only very few do, but I realize it three years later, 
months after I have witnessed it.” 

From this feeling of estrangement from the Zeitgeist, from 
this historical asynchronism, there derives Rozanov’s decision 
to live as if the category of historical time would not exist: 
“Hence the conclusion: live and work as though there were no- 
body, as though you had no contemporaries at all.” Private life 
is again raised against public life, personality against history: 
“A man without a role? The nicest kind of existence.” Yet his- 
tory is not so easily disposed of, and it perpetuates itself within 
man’s consciousness, if nothing else, as a parasite of his per- 
sonality: “History is perhaps a monstrous second person, swal- 
lowing people as its own food, not even thinking of their happi- 
ness.” The destiny of man’s soul is to be destroyed by its own 
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inward fire, may be only in order to show its warmth and glow: 
and the task of history is to provide the enkindling frame: “each 
soul is a phoenix, and each soul must burn: and history is but the 
great pyre of the burning souls....” 


IV. THE MESSAGE OF ROZANOV 
1. The Religion of Rozanov. 


Rozanov’s religionis a religion without faith, hope, or charity: 
it is the religion of desperation and loneliness, of fear and inse- 
curity. As aman, he states: “I am not needed:” as a writer, he 
asks himself about his “fallen leaves”: “who needs them?” As 
a Christian, he conceives of religion almost exclusively as pray- 
er,as a prayer which will remain always unheeded: “The essence 
of prayer consists of the recognition of one’s profound limita- 
tions. The prayer is where ‘I can’t’; where there is ‘I-can’ there 
is no prayer.” God himself is but a hypostasis of his “pathos of 
subjectivity,” something even less objective than Joyce’s “cry in 
the street”: “Is not God my mood?” And elsewhere: “My God is 
my peculiar one. He is only my God, and nobody else’s yet. If 
He is somebody else’s, then I do not know him, and am not inter- 
ested in knowing Him.... ” 

In other words, Rozanov’s God is a private god, his religion, 
a private religion. In a certain sense, Rozanov’s religion is very 
similar in kind to that of the protagonist of Flaubert’s «Un coeur 
simple:> like the old servant Félicité, he worships a parrot 
thinking that he is the Holy Ghost. Yet, it is in spite of this, per- 
haps, because of this, that God and religion give himat the same 
time a sense of cosmic universality:” So that God is: 1) my inti- 
macy; and 2) infinity, in which the universe itself is but a part.” 
God and the church are therefore the metaphysical and social 
equivalents of home life, of the next: “But I should never be able 
to give up God: to me God is the warmest....The Church, the 
only warm, the last warm place on earth.” 

This religion does not accept nor require the idea of salva- 
tion of manor of the redemption of the world. Rozanov is every- 
man, but not Everyman: “I want to arrive at the other world 
with the handkerchief with which I blow my nose. With not a bit 
less.” He does not want the resurrection of the flesh after death 
but merely its deification here on earth. He is right in affirming 
that the originality of his religious and metaphysical thought, 
especially in <Solitaria,> consists in the introduction of what 
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Rabelais would have called Gaster into religion itself: accord- 
ing to him, “what <<Solitaria> is about is the Belly storming into 
the fortress of religion.” His religion is the religion of the 
“diable au corps.” and, as such, it proclaims “the morality of 
the skin, the innocence of the skin, the chastity of the skin, the 
holiness of the skin.” The skin is for him the soul of the flesh, 
and the flesh is the spiritual body of the skin. This is why “the 
skin is esthetic...the skin is the esthetic principle of man.” 

In other words, the soul of manis anima in the sense accord- 
ing to which the word “animal” is derived from it: as such, it is 
not only sensitiva and intellectiva, but also vegetativa: nay, pri- 
marily so. To this anima vegetativa he attributes all the notions 
of the Christian concept of the soul: to them, he adds all the mod- 
ern connotations of the same concept. The anima vegetativa is 
the individual, the personal soul par excellence: there is nothing 
more personal than a soul-skin, or than a skin-soul. Therefore, 
nothing more mystically subjective and private than a religion 
into which the belly enters too: and with it another form of 
taedium vitae, which, literally, is only spleen. This shows that 
Rozanov’s conception of the Gaster is far more literal and vul- 
gar than in Rabelais. Without irony, and perhaps, also without 
cynicism, at the end of some of his aphorisms, he dares to add: 
“written in the W. C.” Yet,in spite of all this, the soul remains 
for him, according to his definition, an essence as rare and ex- 
alted as the Phoenix. 


2. The Message of Rozanov. 


Perhaps Rozanov is the last link in a chain of thought, ina 
series of attitudes and sentiments, to which one could give the 
name of idolatry of the soul. His importance lies not only in the 
fact that he carried that idolatry to a point of extreme intensity, 
but that in nobody as in him is idolatry completely independent 
of any objective, or even subjective, standard of value. Finally, 
nobody in modern times has so completely revolutionized the 
concept of the soul, changing its substance, charging it with new 
meaning, enlarging its content. To understand Rozanov’s con- 
tribution, one must therefore trace briefly the history of the 
modern idea of the soul. 

The definition of man as the soulful animal, as the animal 
supplied with a vital principle which is not only biological, but 
also psychological, in other words, the discovery of our own con- 
cept of the soul, is the Christian discovery par excellence. The 
Roman-Catholic tradition, authoritarian and paternalistic, saw 
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the mission of the Church and the priesthood, of religion itself, 
as anoverseeing of souls: asthe apostles had been the fishermen, 
so the priests were to be shepherds of souls. Consequently, the 
Roman Church valued very highly the religious or ethical com- 
ponents of the soul, or at least those elements which could be 
brought under its control: but the other elements were to be re- 
strained or kept in check. The instrument of this restraint was 
the sacrament of confession, through which the repentant soul 
could express and repress what was sinful within itself. The ab- 
solution granted by the confessor was the seal of this control, a 
manifestation of the indulgent authority of the oversoul of reli- 
gion on the individual soul, the undersoul of man. 

The Protestant revolt proclaimed not only the dignity, but also 
the independence of the human soul, by which one meantits indi- 
vidual manifestations, the peculiar qualities of each soul. Itis 
true that the personal soul was still conceived as a function of 
its higher faculties and its spiritual power: either as a mani- 
festation of divine grace or as a realization of the ethical will. 
In other words, what was valued was either its inborn faith, or 
its predestined virtues, which would lead it toward uprightness 
in life, and toward bliss after death. Protestantism replaced re- 
ligious authority with self-examination, and confession with 
introspection. But it was only through the Eighteenth century 
concepts of the natural goodness and the perfectibility of man 
that a Protestant who had abandoned the faith he was born in, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, stripped the concept of the soul of its 
traditional religious and ethical attributes, and saw the highest 
value in the soul per se: that value being nothing else but the 
very fact of being a soul. Even when he would consider religious 
and ethical values as the components of the soul, those values 
were considered by him as secondary, the soul deriving them not 
from without, but from within. In other words, we see in Rous- 
seau the triumph of a godless mysticism of the soul, which had 
been made possible by the religious currents called pietism and 
quietism. Protestantism and protestant sympathies had been the 
necessary background for such a development, while Rome had 
always fought those ideas, exactly because Catholicism had al- 
ways been critical of pure mysticism. 

Thus, the soul could no longer accept any God it was unable 
to contemplate directly within its own mirror: as for the highest 
ethical value, that faculty or power called will, it suddenly lost 
any importance exactly because the Protestant Rousseau took 
literally the dogma of predestination, and mixed it with the myth 
of the natural goodness of man. The result was the idea not only 
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of the irresponsibility, but of the absolute innocence of the soul: 
a soul is good even if the individual does not act, or even if he 
commits evil deeds. This was the beginning of the modern de- 
generation of the ancient conception of the will, which after Rous- 
seau took in Schopenhauer the paradoxical meaning of instinct, 
and became a blind natural force, far greater than man. Nie- 
tzsche translated into his own terms the idea of Schopenhauer, 
replacing the power of the will with the will to power, which is 
nothing else but the same blind cosmic force, now transplanted 
from the macrocosm into the microcosm of man. 

Rousseau was not so much interested in the idea of the soul, 
or in the individual souls of his fellow men, as in his own soul, 
the soul of the man Rousseau. He felt therefore that what dis- 
tinguishes one’s soul from the souls of others, are not its active 
faculties, its conscience or its will: what really distinguishes it 
are its psychological originality, to which he gave as a name a 
term of esthetic origin, génie. By génie he meant the eccentri- 
city, the non-conformity, the novelty, the irreducibility, the idio- 
syncrasy of each individual soul. Every human being was felt by 
him as a new Adam, without precedents not only among men, but 
even within the universe itself. The ingredients of psychological 
originality were recognized by Rousseau in passions and senti- 
ments, as such: not inasmuch as they became social or unsocial 
acts, springs of actions, virtuous or not, as in the tragedies of 
Corneille and Racine: but merely as passive, and yet self-suf- 
ficient elements of psychic life. This explains the expression 
“belles Ames,” which are very different from “grandes ames,” 
and even more, from “beaux esprits” or “esprits forts.” 

The “belle Ame” is the summum bonum, and this summum 
bonum consists exactly in the idiosyncrasies of the soul, in its 
“reveries.” Introspection becomes therefore self-contemplation 
and self-adoration; Narcissism becomes, from a vice, a virtue. 
How much this conception has affected the modern mindis shown 
by the frequency with which modern poetry has taken up, again 
and again, the myth of Narcissus. But modern poetry has con- 
ceived this myth more asa function of the mind than asa function 
of the soul, more intellectually than psychologically, and con- 
sequently, in Narcissus it has been especially the poet, not with- 
out a sense of guilt. But the novelty of Rousseau’s position had 
consisted of his scorn for intellectual pride, whichis the relevant 
factin his irrationalism: an irrationalism which otherwise would 
be, in itself, far less extreme than it is generally felt to be. 
Rousseau replaces not only ethical pride, the consciousness of 
being morally right, but also intellectual pride, the consciousness 
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of being intellectually right, with the mere consciousness of hav- 
ing, or better, of being, a soul.. After having liberated the con- 
cept of soul from the shackles of the will, he liberates it also 
from the shackles of the mind. The result, or residue, is what 
he calls “heart”: and this reduction of the soul to the common 
denominator of sentiment, this semantic change, according to 
which heart becomes the synonym of soul, is essentially a bour- 
geois psychology. 

As a matter of fact, nobody made this conception as literally 
bourgeoisas Rousseau did. He was the great commoner of mod- 
ern literary psychology, and this is the reason why, from a cer- 
tain point of view, he never completely abandoned, with the ethi- 
cal and intellectual values he destroyed, their sentimental and 
esthetic equivalents. In other words, the beauty of the soul was 
for him tied up with its goodness. In this, he followed oldfashion- 
ed standards of value, especially the traditional equation of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. By giving the romanesque name 
of St.-Preux to his hero, he meant to say that the soul of a com- 
moner could be more beautiful and noble than the soul of a gen- 
tleman. Noblesse oblige, and this newly acquired nobility of the 
bourgeois soul involves the ennobling of everything within it. And 
this does not require any feat or deed, exactly as no new feat or 
deed is needed to reaffirm the privilege of the nobility of blood. 
This explains why the inspiration of Rousseauis essentially pas- 
toral: in the golden age, or inthe natural state of the soul, every- 
thing is perfect and innocent, good and beautiful, noble and young. 
In this pastoral dream, the psyche of the bourgeois seems to 
long for the ease and the grace with which the nobleman carries 
his body and his soul. 

This, of course, does not apply any longer to a soul like 
Rozanov’s. Between Rousseau and Rozanov there has been both 
Romanticism and Realism: and if we take into account the Ro- 
mantic element, one could almost say that Rozanov recaptures 
Senancour’s idea of the soul, rather than Rousseau’s. In a sense, 
Rozanov is a naturalistic Obermann, pondering his own thoughts 
ina solitude created by social, rather than metaphysical, aliena- 
tion. If we take into account the realistic element, one could say 
that Rozanovisamore modern bourgeois than Rousseau, a bour- 
geois soul which has been flourishing, or withering, during the 
decline of its class. Finally, we cannot forget that Rozanov was 
only a disciple of a major prophet, his great master, Dostoevsky. 

Dostoevsky, too, had been interested in the bourgeois, in the 
common, in other words, in the modern soul. The first outcome 
of this study were the «Notes from Underground,> and the 
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portrayal of the “underground man,” whom the author considers, 
as he states in a prefatory note, but one of recent historical var- 
iations of modern man. Dostoevsky saw that for a man of that 
kind whims and wishes were far more important than his own 
will, and that consciousness in his own psyche was far more im- 
portant than conscience in his own soul. But Dostoevsky differed 
from Rousseau and his disciples (for instance, from Schiller, 
whom he loved and knew well), because he saw in the soul of 
modern man a problem and an enigma, a dark abyss, rather than 
a “belle Ame” or a “schoene Seele.” This means that he treated 
modern man and his soul more impersonally and objectively, both 
from without and from within; and, if or when he used introspec- 
tion in order tounravel the mystery of that soul, that introspection 
was critical too. Instead of an apology or a complacent confes- 
sion, instead of cynicism and exhibitionism, he gave usa drama- 
tic account of the internal conflicts of the modern soul, which 
are nothing else but one of the many formstaken by the everlast- 
ing civil war between ethical and non-ethical impulses, between 
conscience and consciousness, between the psyche and the soul. 

If in his early work this conflict is merely pathetic, in the 
great novels it becomes tragical: and itis worth while toremem- 
ber that Dostoevsky loved Racine, and that each one of his mas- 
terpieces is literally a tragedy of the soul. In those psychologi- 
cal tendencies in which Rousseau had seen the natural goodness 
of man, he saw the original sin; what for Rousseau had been the 
idyllic virtues, became for him the vices, the tragic flaws of 
the soul. From the purely psychological standpoint, he made 
further progress over Rousseau: he enlarged the soul of man to 
many a terra incognita, and to anew Ultima Thule: toa Cym- 
merian night never explored or even reached before him. He 
penetrated into the depths of the soul even more than it was done 
later by depth psychology; and as a poet, he was not frightened 
and fascinated by them. In a certain sense, he was more afraid 
than proud in having discovered not only how deep, but how wide 
the human soul is, how large is the living space it needs. As he 
said himself, with the words of Dimitri Karamazov: “Man is too 
wide, and ought to be restricted....” 

Rousseau had discovered paradise in the soul of man, and 
Dostoevsky had added tothat, the discovery of hellin man’s soul. 
Rozanov differs from both Rousseau and Dostoevsky because in 
the human soul he was able to discover many earthly paradises, 
and several limboes, too: or, if we want to go on using Dantean 
terms, also afew Ante-Purgatories and Ante-Hells. In the psyche 
of man he found also many larvae, and many monsters, too, but 
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especially insects, bugs, and cobwebs (see the eternity according 
to Svidrigailov, in Dostoevsky’s <Crime and Punishment.> He 
made Rousseau’s bliss far more snug and worldly reducing it to 
bourgeois comfort; he made far more daily, common, and mean 
the torments and tortures of Dostoevsky, lowering them to the 
level of those “obscene anecdotes” which are the stuff which life 
is made of. He brought to the extreme limits the vulgarization 
or proletarization of the soul; or, in religious terms, he recog- 
nized among its components, matters and substances which before 
him would have been defined as the least soulful possible. 

In this sense, rather than a possible patient of Freud, he be- 
came one of his peers. But Freud, the master of clinical psy- 
chology, was at least in part a positive and scientific mind, in- 
different to any judgment of value, sceptical of any metaphysics. 
He was also a physician, which means a healer, in other words, 
a kind of redeemer. But Rozanov was a Christian and a mystic, 
who could never forget the dualism between God and the world, 
the mind and the body, the soul and the flesh. And he never 
wanted to heal or to redeem that dualism. His paradox lies in 
the fact that he did not try to solve that dualism through a syn- 
thesis, but toperpetuate itin a kind of syncretism. His “scandal” 
consisted of this, that he not only gave a positive value to the 
least soulful ingredients of the soul, but that he reversed the 
traditional judgment, and considered them the best parts of the 
human soul at its finest. 

From this point of view, he reversed even the last esthetic 
remains of Rousseau’s idolatry of the soul: a soul is valuable 
not so much because it is “beautiful” as because it is a soul, 
even though it be ugly, vulgar, and filthy. In this sense, he was 
far more ofa Christian than Rousseau: to that extent, the change- 
able Rozanov always remained faithful to himself. In his book 
on «<The Legend of the Grand Inquisitor> there is a brilliant 
page about «Crime and Punishment,>> where the crime of Raskol- 
nikov is seen not in his murder, but in the very fact of having 
looked at his future victim not as if she were a person, but as if 
she were an insect. Perhaps the tragical power of that novel 
lies in the fact that up to a certain point not only the reader, but 
even the author himself, seems to be forced to share the point 
of view of the criminal protagonist, and to find with him that the 
old pawnbroker woman is a disgusting being, not only in her body, 
but even in her soul. But Rozanov, far more easily than any 
reader, perhaps far more easily than Dostoevsky himself, is 
ready to recognize her soul, and to see that at the same time it 
is different and identical with his own. Rozanov is able to see 
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a soul in every creature, even in the most monstrous living 
being, even in the man-insect of Kafka’s «<Metamorphosis.> 
Taking another example from Dostoevsky, one could say that 
he would have understood the desire of the Devil, as stated to 
Ivan Karamazov by the Devil himself, to be reincarnated in the 
fat and the old body of the pious and stupid merchant’s wife. 

What could be called Rozanov’s panpsychologism is made 
possible only by his own paradoxical narcissism. As we have 
already stated, Rousseau had looked at his own soul without in- 
tellectual pride; yet he had replaced the pride of the mind with 
the pride of the heart. But in Rozanov’s narcissism, even if 
there is plenty of “amour de soi,” there is no trace of “amour 
propre” left. Narcissism is for him the human passion par ex- 
cellence, and, as such, it does not need even the ingredient of 
vanity. His egoism does not try to transcend itself, like Stend- 
hal’s into egotism. For him self-adoration and self-contempla- 
tion are not only an inalienable right, but the unavoidable duty 
of even the most mediocre, of even the ugliest soul. With Roza- 
nov Narcissism becomes, so to say, democratic and dema- 
gogic; it is the universal suffrage, the general will of the soul. 
This is possible because every soul is endowed with its peculiar 
worth, if not dignity: because every soul possesses its own aris- 
tocratic distinction, its own kind of eccentricity, its own peculiar 
brand of originality and novelty. 

This is another of the many paradoxes of Rozanov, who, in 
highly original dialectic, reintroduces into the soul those roman- 
tic values which seemed to be alien to his bourgeois and plebian 
conception of the soul itself. And he does so by assigning those 
privileges to every soul. Nobody except Rozanov would have 
fully understood the import of the critical remark made by 
Baudelaire about Balzac, according to which all the characters 
of the «Human Comedy,>> even janitors or janitresses, are en- 
dowed with genius. And it is only the ability to recognize the 
individual genius of any strange soul which makes friendship, or 
psychological understanding, real and possible. This ability is 
an intuitive gift, and consists in the discovery of the “elective 
affinities” of different souls. 

If Rozanov had used the term “elective affinities,” he would 
have used in its literal meaning, implying a natural, almost 
physical, rather than spiritual, kinship. We must remember that 
Rozanov’s psychology is not spiritualistic, but vitalistic: and this 
vitalism has a strong physiological emphasis. In one of his 
declarations of vitalistic faith, Ortega y Gasset stated once that 
his conception of the value of life was more related to the criterion 
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of biography than to the criterion of biology. In the case of 
Rozanov, such a relationship waquld have to be reversed. Rous- 
seau and the Romanticists were satisfied with saying that passion 
isthe life of the soul. Rozanov goes even farther, and introduces 
within psychic life not only sentiments, but sensations too. In 
other words, for him the body is also one of the domains of the 
soul. Every individual body has its own kind of peculiarity and 
personality, like every individual soul. And for him, only the 
men and the groups that possess a stronger sense of the realia 
of the flesh, have a high feeling of the realiora of the spirit. 

This conception has nothing todo with the pagen dictum: mens 
sana in corpora sano. Rozanov does not care about physical 
health and spiritual well-being. For him, as for Dostoevsky and 
Nietzsche, the maladies of the flesh and the diseases of the mind 
may even become the sources of what is highest and richest in 
life and man. He careseven less for hygiene. When he says that 
“the spiritis the perfume of the body,” he would not feel offended 
if someone would object that for him it may be even its smell. In 
other words, by way of conclusion, one could say that for Rozanov 
the original soul is no longer the belle 4me; the eccentric soul 
is no longer the dandy, or the satanic, titanic, or byronic hero. 
The original and eccentric soulis now the average, the common, 
the vulgar human being: not even the “bohemien” or the outcast, 
but the bourgeois and the paterfamilias, the family man. In this 
sense, his teaching agrees completely with the Russian literary 
genius, whose notion was to bring to consummation the democra- 
tization of the modern literary hero, especially of the characters 
of fiction: that task of the great Russian novelist, which accord- 
ing to D. H. Lawrence, consisted in the successful attempt to 
describe “the corruscation of the soul of quite commonplace 
people.” 

Only now may we understand why for Rozanov the most im- 
portant components of the soul are the least soulful, why for him 
the soul is also, even primarily, sex. This places him in a 
tradition to which both Rousseau and Freud may belong. The 
position of the former implied a spiritualization of sex, while 
the position of the latter involves a sexualization of the soul. 
Both positions can be found in Rozanov, for whom the soul is 
sex, and the sex is soul. These identifications are reached 
through a process which can be explained, better than by the 
system of Freud, by the system of his pupil and rival, C. G. Jung. 
The process consists in reducing everything psychological to 
the common denominator of persona, and Jung describes it thus: 
“In the psychology of the unconscious, there rules the principle 
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that each relatively independent part of the soul takes the charac- 
ter of a person, i. e. personifies itself, as soon as it is granted 
the opportunity ot its self-realization as an autonomous ele- 
ment....Where an autonomous part of the soul projects itself, 
there an invisible person is born....” This happens with 
Rozanov not only with sex, but, as Jung says, with every “inde- 
pendent part of the soul.” And this is why the animus in Roza- 
nov’s soul is not merely dreaming an anima, but becoming, in 
the Jungian sense, an archetypal anima itself. 

It is for the same reason that Rozanov adds the ingredient of 
religion to his dialectic of the sexual soul. He adds not only his 
own private brand of religion, but also the public one, the faith of 
the body politic, of the commonwealth. That faith generallytries 
to repress, or to control, the sexual soul. In Rozanov’s sexual 
mysticism, this conflict is a tragical, yet, only a theoretical and 
rhetorical myth. It isin that myth that there lies what one might 
call Rozanov’s literature. But in the practise of life, and also in 
the deepest thinking of Rozanov, the conflict avoids becoming a 
crisis, and ending in a catastrophe. It resolves itself into a kind 
of bourgeois compromise, made possible bythe routine of living, 
the habits of man, the warmth and the peace of the nest. In this 
domestic arrangement, the soul ceases to be the mistress of 
man, but becomes his motherly wife, or only the maid in the 
house, even though it sometimes may reveal itself as la folle du 
logis. Man becomes the domestic animal par excellence: and as 
such, he forgets that truth once uttered by Tolstoy, according to 
which allof the tragedies of human life, the worst is “the tragedy 
of the bedroom.” 


3. Epilogue. 


In spite of his mysticism, Rozanov thus seems to be more the 
disciple of Rousseau than of Dostoevsky. We have already seen 
that there is little similarity between Rousseau and Rozanov as 
writers. It is equally true that there is little resemblance be- 
tween the two men. It would be enough to say, for instance, that 
Rozanov would have never put his children inthe Enfants Trouvés. 
But two facts remain: without Rousseau’s precedent, that kind of 
idolatry of the soul thatis the most characteristic trait of Roza- 
nov the writer and the man, would have been absolutely impos- 
sible. Only after having stated this debt, we may, however, have 
the right and the duty to emphasize their differences. The most 
important is that Rousseau is still a classicist, and, in spite of 
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everything, a Calvinist — in other words, esthetically, a purist, 
and morally, a puritan. He may.lay bare the bounds of the soul, 
but he would not expose with equal complacency the wounds of his 
body, even for the revelation of his own peculiar abnormalities, 
he must first find a mode of expression not conflicting too much 
with the prevalent esthetic and ethical norms. From this stand- 
point, the differences between them are essentially historical and 
cultural in character, and they could be summed up by saying 
that Rozanov is a Rousseau who had passed through the experi- 
ences of modern psychology and biology, of vitalistic and intui- 
tionistic philosophy, the pathetic disorder of the Romanticists 
and the cynical immoralism of the Decadents. 

In literary terms one could say that the bridge separating 
Rozanov from Rousseau is, what in modern writing, takes the 
name of realism or naturalism. Even if Rozanov is not a novel- 
ist, the work of this man, who considered himself a disciple of 
Dostoevsky, cannot be understood without the precedent of mod- 
ern fiction. Rousseau was a novelist, too. Yet, in spite of his 
contributions to the most important genre of modern literature, 
he wrote before the tradition of modern fiction took shape. Ina 
certain sense, he made that tradition possible, and from many 
points of view his «Nouvelle Héloise> could be considered as 
the first novel in the modern sense of the word. Yet that novel, 
like Rousseau’s literary wcrk in general, is still dominated by 
that kind of inspiration which the French call romanesque, i. e., 
by fantastic and sentimental evocation, rather than by psycholo- 
gical and realistic observation or introspection. That novel, as 
everything Rousseau wrote, is essentially an erotic idyl. 

Perhaps because of the mere fact that he wasa modern writ- 
er, and that he was born in the country of Dostoevsky and Tol- 
stoy, Rozanov was able to give us, in non-fictional form, the 
equivalent of novelistic psychology. Novelistic psychology, es- 
pecially in some of its most recent manifestations, has been de- 
fined by Ortega y Gasset not merely as realistic, or scientific, 
but even more, as probabilistic and hypothetic psychology. In 
this sense, Rozanov is really the peer of the great and visionary 
masters of modern fiction, of a Proust or of a Joyce. As is the 
case with contemporary fiction and with contemporary psycho- 
logical realism (or surrealism), he gave us not so much “slices 
of life” or “slices of soul,” as glimpses of a possible life, or an 
eventual soul. In a certain sense, more than with life, he ex- 
perimentedwith dreams, And his dreams were his experiences, 
too. 

It was Valéry, in his brief essay on Proust, who saw in the 
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novel an analogy not with reality (of which the novel had been 
described as a mirror) but with the world of dreams. Dreams 
are essentially lyrical, and this may explain the lyrical temper 
of the modern novel. And it is this lyrical temper which marks 
the essential difference between Rozanov and Dostoevsky. In the 
highest moments of his inspiration, Rozanov reaches the heights 
of ecstasis and prayer. Yet, he lacks the pathetic, tragic, sub- 
lime inspiration of his master. The Rousseauian idyl of the soul 
had been transformed by Dostoevsky into the ethos and pathos of 
tragedy. This never happens in Rozanov. When he fails, his 
vision seems to degenerate into an unconscious comedy, into an 
involuntary farce. In his spiritual drama we read the signs of 
pity, of fear, but his pity and fear are never sublimated by a 
Catharsis. As we have seen, he was aware of this. He knew that 
triviality has no pathos nor catharsis. Triviality rather carries 
with itself the nemesis of comic laughter. We call it a nemesis 
merely because in Rozanov’s world, comic relief is not supplied 
by the author, but by his reader. Sometimes it is provided by 
the shock produced by the impact or reality upon the unreality 
of the dreams: it comes from without, not from within. Yet, 
Rozanov redeems himself in another way, by changing paradoxi- 
cally, into a pathos of his own, the bathos of life. 

When our author wants to free himself from the oppression 
of what might be called his excessive Rozanovism (which his con- 
temporaries called sometimes Smerdyakovism or Peredonov- 
ism), Rozanov has no other way out than to offer himself, as an 
easy victim, to the sense of humor of his own reader. To be ef- 
fective, the reader’s sense of humor must not be afraid to be 
cruel and must raise itself tothe sense of the ridiculous and the 
absurd. The reader will find a certain comic relief in Rozanov’s 
familiarity with the secrets of sex, in his bourgeois pettiness 
and softness, in his passive resistance to the realities of history 
and society. But it is exactly when the reader finds Rozanov 
ridiculous and absurd, that he is ready to recognize how much 
his work and personality are human and pathetic. Only then may 
he understand the value and meaning of what Rozanov felt, thought 
and wrote: only then may he appreciate the message carried by 
his life and his books. Only thus may he finally understand, in 
spite of Rozanov’s feeling of his own uselessness, for what pur- 
pose a man of this kind was needed. 

Rozanov was needed because, after the Human Comedy of 
society, someone had to write the Human Comedy of the soul. A 
few writers, from Kierkegaard to Dostoevsky, had already writ- 
ten the tragédy, or the Divine Comedy, of the soul. A few others, 
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like Rousseau and Amiel, had written idyls, or elegies, about it. 
Rozanov was the first to treat man’s soul as many other writers 
had treated man’s body. To do so, he.had to be the kind of man 
he was. He had to be, so to say, a healthier and more vulgar 
Barbellion, with more robust instincts, and with the added disease 
of lust. 

This is why, of the many parallels made, the one between 
Rozanov and Nietzsche is the least valid of all. It was Merezh- 
kovski that called Rozanov a Russian Nietzsche, and the compari- 
son has been repeated uncritically, and too often. Merezhkovski 
had naturally in mind the common bond on their antagonism to- 
ward Christianity. We have already pointed out some of the 
similarities between their attitudes in this regard. But Nie- 
tzsche’s polemic against Christianity is antireligious, while 
Rozanov attacks Christianity from a religious standpoint. Nie- 
tzsche’s polemic is from without; Rozanov’s from within. Both 
exalt the body, but Nietzsche, in spite of his naturalism, which 
was essentially mythological, does not really believe in the body, 
as Boris De Schloezer has cleverly noticed. The bodily and the 
physical are merely esthetic allegories, or intellectual symbols, 
for him, they are the projection of his apollinean interpretation 
of the hellenic ideal of life. Or, as Shestov says in one of the 
aphorisms of his <Apotheosis of Groundlessness:> “Nietzsche 
hated metaphysics, he praised the earth - bleib nur der Erde 
treu, O meine Bruder - and always lived in the realm of the 
transcendental.” 

On the other hand, the earthly, the bodily, and the physicalare 
always understood by Rozanov in the most literal and material 
sense: they are his dionysian entities and values. Both Nietzsche 
and Rozanov defend egoism: but Nietzsche’s egoism is but a 
varient of Romantic individualism or Stendhal’s egotism: itis a 
Spiritual, not a barbaric, or instinctive, “culte du moi.” Roza- 
nov’s egoism, instead, is a psychological and physiological force. 
Nietzsche wanted to be the “physician of culture,” while for 
Rozanov culture is an incurable disease, which needs not the 
treatment of a skilled practitioner, but the drastic operation of 
a surgeon. It must be extracted like a cancer from Man’s body 
and soul. Nietzsche was the prophet of the superman: Rozanov, 
even more than Dostoevsky, of the “underground man.” Nie- 
tzsche exalts private and solitary life only that it may become 
the germ of a future, and better, social life, a chapter in human 
history, a first stage in the future metamorphosis of the species, 
while Rozanov is a Zarathustra who withdraws into the next, 

Of all the negative judgments on Rozanov the most severe is 
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naturally the one pronounced by Leo Trotski. It is worth being 
quoted, because it sums up, bringing them to the highest pitch, 
all the accusations shouted. against him from the housetops of 
the radical intelligentsia, of the revolutionary or progressive 
Left: “The truest and most consistent thing in Rozanov is his 
wormlike wriggling before power. A wormish man and awriter, 
a wriggling, slippery, sticky worm, contracting and stretching 
according to need, and like a worm, disgusting. Rozanov called 
the orthodox church unceremoniously - in his own circle, of 
course - a dung heap. Buthekeptto ritual (out of cowardice and 
for any eventuality, (and when he came to die he took communion 
five times - also for any eventuality. He was underhanded with 
heaven as with his publisher and his reader. Rozanov sold him- 
self publicly for pieces of silver. His philosophy was in accord- 
ance with this and was so adapted. He was the poet of the cosy 
corner, of a lodging with all comforts. Making fun of teachers 
and prophets, he invariably taught that the most important thing 
in lifeis the soft, the warm, the fat, the sweet. The intelligentsia 
in the last few decades was rapidly becoming bourgeois and was 
leaning very much to the soft and the sweet, but at the same time 
it was embarrassed by Rozanov as a young bourgeois is embar- 
rassed by a loose cocotte who imparts her knowledge public- 
yah” 

From what we have already said, it is easy to see that these 
harsh words contain many truths, and are in the main justified. 
Yet, from another point of view, Trotsky is unjust and wrong. 
According to the dictum of Marx, he thought that the business of 
philosophy (or, of culture) is, like the business of revolutionary 
politics, to change the world. But he could not understand that 
before changing the world, one must change man. To change the 
world is of course the aim of every political utopia, as it is the 
aim of those utopias which in modern history seem very often 
capable of realization. The only utopias which seem to be con- 
demned to remain such are those which admit of the possibility, 
or even of the necessity, of changing man. Rimbaud, Nietzsche, 
and the Kirillov of Dostoevsky, dreamed of this. Rousseau took 
the line of least resistance; it is Marx, or the Marxist, who is 
the real heir, or disciple, of Rousseau. Rozanov, like Dostoevsky, 
could not follow Rousseau on this path. Like Dostoevsky before 
him, he tried toshow that any philosophy of social change is vain 
when it doesnot take into account, along with what can be changed, 
what cannever be changedinman. In this sense, Dostoevsky, and 
Rozanov showed, better than anybody else, the factors of per- 
manence and inertia, the antihistorical element of the human soul. 
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The opposition between the two heritages of Rousseau, the 
heritage of socialism on one sjde, and the heritage of indivi- 
dualism on the other, cannot be easily healed. This is only 
natural. What interests us is a different problem: whether it 
is possible to reconcile the Dostoevskys and the Rozanovs with 
the democratic ideal. The case of Rozanov, even more than the 
case of Dostoevsky, shows how difficult it is to find a common 
ground for that ideal and the philosophy of personality. The 
validity of Sartre’s position, which is the position of the exis- 
tentialists of the Left, lies in the attempt at finding that common 
ground. The democratic ideal has been able to absorb easily 
both humanism and humanitarianism. But it is very difficult for 
it to cope with religious humanism, and with what might be called 
psychological mysticism. 

After all, the teachings of these doctrines amount to saying 
that life is traditional and conservative, as nature is, andas such, 
man’s existence is nearer to nature than to history, as Tolstoy 
tried to show in «War and Peace.» In recent times modern 
thought has maintained, with greater intensity than before, that 
it is life which must adjust itself to history. This applies also 
to the most valid attitude in contemporary democratic thought, 
to what could be called liberal progressivism. Perhaps the time 
has come to revise that tenet. Democracy must become some- 
thing more than democratic politics and government: it must be- 
come also the active defender of the non-political from the poli- 
tical, the seeker after a social redemption of private life, and of 
man’s soul, Is it too wild to hope that it might now become the 
turn of history to adjust itself to the life of man? Is it too much 
to hope for the advent of a new civilization which will reconcile 
history and existence, private and public life, the family man and 
the political animal, the fireplace and tke marketplace, the 
anthill and the nest, the relativity of the Zietgeist and the ab- 
soluteness of the soul? If so, even Rozanov will be considered 
a prophet, while he was no more than a victim and a witness of 
the destiny of man. 
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1. All the pertinent facts concerning the life of Vasili Vasilevich Rozanov 
(1856-1919) and his works can be found in our essay. Here we will give 
some bibliographical information about the translations from, and the 
articles about his work, which have appeared in English and French. 

Some of the best pages Rozanov wrote may be read in English in 
<<Solitaria,>> which consists of the translation, by S. S. Koteliansky, of 
the entire text of «Solitaria (Uedinennoye)>; of large selections from 
«<The Apocalypse of Our Times (Apokalipsis nashego vremeni)>>; and of 
excerpts from his correspondence with his friend, and his biographer, 
E. Hollerbach (Gollerbakh.) 

The French translators, Boris de Schloezer and Vladimir Pozner, 
followed opposed criteria: in their translation of «<L’Apocalypse de notre 
temps précedé de Esseulement,>> Paris, 1930, the latter has been slightly 
cut, while the former would be complete, except for the mysterious ab- 
sence of the last two installments. 

The only comprehensive book about Rozanov is the biographical and 
critical study by E. Hollerbach, <V. V. Rozanov,>> publiched in Russian, 
at Berlin, in 1922. It can be read, in a very abridged translation, in the 
English edition of <Solitaria,> mentioned above. 

The best critical pages about Rozanov written in Western languages 
can be found in the best surveys of modern Russian literature written by 
Russian writers in exile. Such is the case with D.S. Mirsky’s «<A History 
of Russian Literature,> New York, 1949 (pp. 418-424); Vladimir Pozner’s 
<<Panorama de la littérature russe contemporaine,» Paris, 1929 (pp. 47- 
65); Nicholas Arsenjew’s «Die russische Literatur der Neuzeit und Ge- 
genwart,>> Mainz, 1929 (pp. 226-240.) One of the best, if not the best 
essay on Rozanov published in any foreign tongue is perhaps Boris de 
Schloezer’s introduction to the already cited French translation of «L’ 
Apocalypse de notre temps, etc.>> 

Leo Trotsky’s criticism on Rozanov, partially quoted in our essay, 
can be read in its entirety in the English translation of <Literature and 
Revolution,» New York, 1925 (pp. 44-45.) 

A good number of the quotations in our essay are from pages or 
books never translated before. However, for all the passages from 
<<Uedinennoye,> or from other fragments already included in the only 
English translation we possess, we have used <Solitaria> and Mr. Ko- 
teliansky’s text. Sometimes we have made slight changes, and we have 
always avoided following all typographical peculiarities of the original 
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One of the principal difficulties of the <Libro de buen amor> 
for the modern reader is Juan Ruiz’ refusal to limit the range 
of meaning for certain favorite words. This appears not only in 
the form of obscure wordplay and punning (eg. “punto” in quat- 
rains 69 and 71) but also in a iack of expected precision even 
for the most seemingly ordinary expressions. An interesting 
illustration of this latter variety of semantic laxness is the fami- 
ly of words centering around the concept of “play”: “jugar,” 
“juego,” “juguete,” and “trebejo.” It is, in effect, a family which 
requires more explanatory noting than one might at first glance 
imagine to be necessary. “Trebejo,” for example, in the quat- 
rains pertaining to Don Mel6n and Dona Endrina means the 
following: 


666a “;Ya, sanuda, anden fermosos trebejos!” (comple- 
mentary remarks, ironically speaking.) 

688b “Si munchouso la duena con palabras de trebejo,” 
(wheedling playful words.) 

754b “fervos mal trebejo:” (play a bad trick on you.) 

839c “El miedoe la vergiienca defiéndeme el trebejo”; 
(fun, enjoyment, surrender to love)! 


If the primary meaning of “trebejo” as “counter,” “little toy,” 
or “bagatelle,” be kept in mind these extensions are not too 
difficult to recreate intuitively. But they are nonetheless curi- 
ous as are the similar usages of the synonymous “juguete” and 
its related “jugar” and “juego.” 

Leaving the lexicographical and semantic aspects of this 
problem to those best equipped to handle them, it does not seem 
arbitrary to ask if there is not some stylistic significance to 
the frequency and variety of these closely related words in the 
«Libro de buen amor.> Castro in his splendid treatment of 
the work in «Espana en su historia,» would seem to justify 
such a question when he remarks: 
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Esta alegria no es un convencionalismo, un marco te- 
matico o un tépico arrastrado de otros textos. Aparte 
su frecuencia y su justificada aparicién, esta ya pre- 
sente en el mismo enfoque de ciertos motivos religi- 
osos, lo cual prueba que la “alegria” no es abstracci6n 
casual, sino forma del mismo 4Animo poético del autor. 


If the primary poetic motivation of the «Libro de buen amor» 
be defined as a celebration of “alegria,” “juego,” “trebejo,” etc. 
become explicable as key words of this intent; words, in effect, 
essentially of “alegria.” But, it seems to me, we may ask one 
further question: why these particular words, words of play, 
words of children, and achild’s existence? Can we not by asking 
this question further specify the “alegria” of Juan Ruiz and, in 
so doing, help to bring into focus some of the still blurred and 
hazy aspects of his poetry? 

The suspicion that we are in the presence.of an appropriately 
juvenile “alegria” (leaving aside the difficult question of whether 
or not “alegria” is, by definition, juvenile) becomes more diffi- 
cult torelinquish if we examine certain axes of fictional conduct 
and motivation as revealed in dialogue. Let us look, then, at the 
dialogue of that part of the «Libro de buen amor> which most 
closely approaches generic fiction, the episode of Don Melén y 
Dofia Endrina.? The temptation of Dona Endrina is a convenient 
point of departure, since it can be compared with that occurring 
in <La Celestina.» In the fourth act of the latter work, Celes- 
tina with adroit sallies and retirements pricks Melibea on to- 
wards her feminine destiny; a bullfighter of the psyche, she 
arranges for nature to take its course. Temptation is made 
inevitable, and if in this state it can hardly be called temptation, 
that is because Celestina has seen and known love as one of the 
deepest human drives rather than as a superficial and changea- 
ble desire. How different from this mature alliance of temp- 
tation with dark wisdom are the inducements offered by Trota- 
conventos to Dona Endrina! After first referring to a “good 
fairy” (hado bueno vos tienen vuestras fadas fadado, 761 d), she 
at last arranges the affair in the following manner: 


“Verdad es que los plaseres conortan a las deveses: 
“Por ende, fija sefora yd a mi casa a veses; 
“Jugaremos a la pella, e otros juegos rreheses, 


“Jugaredes u holgaredes y daros he jay que nueces|! 
(861) 
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“Nunca est4 la mi tienda syn fruta a las loganas; 

“Muchas peras e durasnos;qué cidras e qué manganas! 

“Qué castafias, qué pifiones e qué muchas avellanas! 

“las que vos queredes mucho, éstas vos serdn mas sanas. 
(862) 


“Ydvos tan seguramente comigo a la tienda, 
“Como a vuestra casa tomar buena meryenda”; (864ab) 


This is the temptation of children’s party with its fruit, nuts, 
and games, the temptation of a child whose vision of love as a 
“trebejo” seems natural in such a context. 

It may be argued, of course, that this choice of temptation 
for Dofia Endrina corresponds to that insight into her character 
given by Don Melon at their first meeting: 


“Fablo en aventura con la vuestra mocgedat: 

“Cuydades que vos fablo lisonga e vanidat; 

“Non me puedo entender en vuestra chica hedat; 
“Querriedes jugar pella mas qu’estar en poridat. (672) 


This is certainly true, but it also must apply to Don Meld6n, him- 
self, if we are to believe his own testimony. After her interview 
with Dona Endrina, Trotaconventos feigns bad news and Don 
Melon begins to lament grievously (the quatrains castigating 
“su corazon,” “sus ojos,” “su lengua,” etc). Trotaconventos 
tells him to dry his tears, promising him that Dofia Endrina will 
at last be his, and Don Melon replies: 


“Senora madre vieja, zqué me desides agora? 
“Fasedes como madre, quando el mocuelo llora, 
“Que le dise falagos, porque calle esa ora: 

“Por esto me desides que es mia mi sefora. (799) 


“Asi fazedes, madre, vos a mi por ventura, 
“Porque pierda tristesa, dolor e amargura, 
“Porque tome conorte e porque haya folgura: 
“2Desidesme juguetes? yfabladesme en cordura?” 
(800) 


He not only cries like a child but realizes that he is so doing 
and goes on in the final scene to a typical childish tantrum: 


“Aquella es la su cara e su ojo de beserro: 

“jCatat, catat; cbm’ assecha! jBarrintanos como perro! 

“jAlly rraviara agora! ;Non puede tirar el fierro! 

“Mas jquebrara las puertas! menéalas como cencerro! 
(874) 
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Donia Endrina’s turn for a tantrum comes next, but finally Trota- 
conventos (Esta en los antiguos el sesoe la sabyencia, -886a) 
manages to quiet down and to reconcile the two lovers. If Dona 
Endrina is rightly called a “moga,” Don Meldnall the way through 
is referred to as a “mancebillo,” and it is a term which he fully 
justifies. When Trotaconventos says, “pelear nunca lo vieron,” 
she praises him as a child, not as a man. 

Evidences of a child’s vision are not confined, however, to 
the dialogue of Don Melén and Dofia Endrina; rather it is be- 
trayed in different places and different ways all throughout the 
«Libro de buen amor.> At random one might pick the similar 
tongue-tempting description of the various sweetmeats which 
accompany the love of nuns (1333-1338) or the juvenile rudeness 
of the man in the fable who was too lazy to wipe the “descendi- 
miento vyl” from his nose (463). But let us, rather, continue 
systematically by seeing if the same vision is not present in the 
imagery of Juan Ruiz. Without returning to the words first 
mentioned (often images in themselves) or to the nuts, fruits, 
candy, sweets, and feasting, so frequently used metaphorically 
as well as actually, the use of children’s games for this purpose 
may be pointed out. The best known of these, of course, is “la 
pella,” the girl’s game of ball, an image by means of which Juan 
Ruiz assigns his book, its correction, and its fortune, to those 
who would come after him. There is also the game of “zanca- 
diella” or leg wrestling (342) and, immediately preceeding it, 
“la cucana,” again a boy’s contest since it was a greased pole 
for climbing. Another favorite source of imagery, and one so 
frequently used as to need no precise reference here, is the 
sport of hunting small birds. Finally there is the constant men- 
tion of jewels and adornments, not so much in terms of their 
intrinsic value or of their enhancement of a total costume or 
impression, as of their sheer glitter and surface appeal. A de- 
tailed study of Juan Ruiz’ imagery cannot, of course, even be at- 
tempted until a new critical text has been established, and would 
require, now that Castro has shown the necessity, a knowledge 
of Arabic. Even so, a not insignificant proportion of his images 
would seem to fall into one or another of the categories listed 
here. 

Even more decisive for our purposes than imagery, as such, 
is the acute consciousness of size which is betrayed on every 
page of the «Libro de buen amor.>> It is a consciousness which 
will suggest an immediate parallel to who has recently con- 
versed with (not spoken to) a child or who can revive within 
himself the living preoccupations of his own childhood. The 
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fondness of Juan Ruiz for “lo chico” and his exaltation of it have 
often been noticed, but his somewhat similar attitude towards 
“lo grande” seems to have passed without remark. Passages, 
chosen at random, suchas the following, can be used to illustrate 
this interest in the phenomenon of size for its own sake: 


Eres muy grand gigante al tiempo del mandar, 
Eres chico enano cuando lo as de dar: (401ab) 


“Anda devaneando el pez con la ballena. (835d) 
“Tyenen grand la galleta e chica la canpana (1251d)° 


In addition to this frequent contrast of large and small, many 
persons are admired or feared for their large size. Don Amor, 
for example, is “un ome grande, fermoso, mesurado,” while the 
“bully” invented by Trotaconventos to deceive Dona Rama is 
“mayor qu’ aquella vyga.” Even the Arcipreste, himself, is de- 
scribed by Trotaconventos as having “El cuerpo.... muy grant, 
miembros largos, trefudo,” although elsewhere, like Don Melon, 
he is called “byen mancebo de dias.” 

The most extraordinary revelations of this consciousness of 
bigness, however, are those of the <Canticas de serrana.>> 
Here, Juan Ruiz is beaten, is carried, and has his hand held by 
these monstrous females as if, indeed, he were a lost child and 
they, strange women leading him to the protection of the lap and 
the fireside. A note of mocking tenderness (revealed in the ex- 
pression “hadeduro”) and even of “care and feeding” is apparent 
in the following: 


De buen vino un quartero, 

Manteca de vacas mucha, 

Mucho queso assadero, 

Leche natas, una trucha; 

E dixo: “jHadeduro! 

“Comamos deste pan duro; 
“Después faremos la lucha.” (969) 


The implied outcome of the “lucha” is, perhaps, not appropriate 
activity for a child, but the “serrans’s” confusion of maternal 
and erotic sentiments does seem to correspond to, and result 
from, Juan Ruiz’ own ambivalence of child and man. He seems 
here, like Shakespeare in his «Venus and Adonis>> and Baude- 
laire in«<La Géante,>”° to be a manenticed by the half-dreamed 
erotic possibilities of childhood.’ That Juan Ruiz’ dream is not 
verbally grotesque nor exquisitely sensual but rather is saved 
by its charge of “alegria vital” is not surprising in view of the 
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nature of the «Libro de buen amor.> Juan Ruiz is fascinated 
by the unfamiliar mountain circumstance, its life, its weather, 
and its artifacts, and it is this fascination that gives the poetic 
texture to the four incidents. Perhaps the most revealing ex- 
ample of this is the following passage of characteristically juve- 
nile, “Wild West ” boasting: 


“Ssé bien tornear las vacas 

“KE domar bravo novillo, 

“Sé magcar e faser natas 

“E faser el odresillo, 

“Bien sé gitar las abarcas 

“EB taner el caramillo, 
“Cavalgar bravo potrillo. (1000) 


As Maria Rosa Lida says: 


fn un mundo aparte que tiene por fondo los pinos y la 
nieve de Guadarrama, luce su lindo locado rojo y ama- 
rillo y sus joyas de lat6n la serrana boba o bravia, tan 
castellana como lasierra misma, cuyas sendas guarda, 
y de todo ajeno a la inspiraci6n provenzal que fingira 
pastoras vestidas de grana y oro en prados de rosa. 


These <Canticas>> should not be passed by without some 
mention of the fourth “serrana” who corresponds to another 
aspect of large size from the child’s viewpoint, that of fright- 
fulness. Alda with her “espantable vista,” her overpowering 
ugliness becomes for Juan Ruiz the ultimate “bogeyman” or 
rather woman; she is the only “serrana” whose likeness cannot 
be revealed in the. lyric sequel. It is curious to note, then, that 
this ugliness is a function of bigness, as the poet begins each 
quatrain with a reference to size. The horrified exclamation 
“f] su dedo chiquillo mayores que mi pulgar” (1018a) is typical. 
It would, of course be hard to contradict Maria Rosa Lida’s 
notion that this is a constructed ugliness, an ugliness designed 
in almost mathematical contrast to the ideal woman described 


doctrinally by Don Amor: 


Busca muger de talla, de cabeca pequena, 
Cabellos amarillos, non sean de alhena, (432ab) 


Las orejas pequefias, delgadas; paral’mientes 
Sy a el cuello alto: atal quieren las gentes (433cd) 
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Avia la cabeca mucho grande sin guisa 
Cabellos chicos, negros, como conneja lisa (1012ab) 


Las orejas tamafias como d’anal borrico; 9 
El su pescueco negro, ancho velloso, chico; (1013cd) 


These comparisons are continued at length by Maria Rosa Lida, 
and it is apparent, even from these few examples, that as far as 
size is concerned Alda is enlarged in those parts which are 
small for the lady of Don Amor and vice versa. The “serranas” 
exist in poetic opposition to the much preferred “duefias chicas.” 
But we are here less concerned with this creative technique than 
with, the new awareness of size it affords, an awareness which 
charges the “cuaderna via” with a note of comic horror. These 
monstrous women are one more example of that child-like pre- 
occupation with the phenomenon of size which is stylistically 
palpable all through the «Libro de buen amor.> 

Beyond this primary awareness of bigness and smallness 
there exists in the world of the poem asin the world of the child 
a whole society of “grown ups” to whom Juan Ruiz, from time to 
time, can turn for help and from whom he fears and receives 
punishment. Chief among these, of course, are the Virgin and 
Trotaconventos but Don Amor, Dona Venus, and even Don Carnal 
and Dona Cuaresma should be included as secondary members. 
The demonstration of this unfortunately cannot depend on the 
the fact that both the Virgin and Trotaconventos are referred to 
as “madre”; Celestina is also called “madre,” and the Virgin is 
traditionally “madre de los pecadores.” The Virgin, it must 
further be admitted, is rather an inspiration for poetry thana 
creation of it and so belongs to a plane far removed from the 
rest of the so-called “adults.” Rather we must have recourse 
to such betrayals of attitude as the large sizeof Don Amor along 
with the surprising quality of adult “mesura” which differenti- 
ates him from the tyrannical and arbitrary little god of tradition. 
Then there is Juan Ruiz’ respect for the power of Dofa Venus 
(“Todos vos obedescen como a su fasedor” 585d), his request 
to her for comfort and protection (“E conortadme la llaga con 
juegos e folgura” 605c), the comings and goings of the two out- 
side of his control (“Non quiero aqui estar, quiérome yr mi vja” 
-648c), and lastly his statement to Don Amor at their second 
meeting. “Sefior, ti me oviste, de pequefio, criado” (1261a). Even 
more important is the relationship with the Trotaconventos, a 
part of which, the episode of Don Melén, we have seen. In one 
case Juan Ruiz “jugando” calls Trotaconventos “picaza parla- 
dera” with the result that she punishes him: 
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Non m’acordé estonce desta chica parlylla: 
“Juga jugando dize el hombre grand mansilla.” 
Fué safiuda la vieja tanto qu’a maravilla, 

Toda la poridat fué luego descobrilla. (921) 


Juan Ruiz, then, feels himself to be in the presence of benign 
but often unpredictable authority. It is an authority which he 
may tease, flatter, or scold, from which he may demand, and to 
which he may complain in termsof its several poetic character- 
izations.!9 In the discussion of astrology, even uncharacterized 
institutions of authority such as the kingship or the papacy are 
Similarly seen from below, from the point of view of the. indi- 
vidual subject to them. In comparison to such authority Juan 
Ruiz feels himself to be insignificant and ignorant (mi poquilla 
ciencia e... mucha e grand rrudeza) and, at the same time in- 
dependently situated in his own life (Mas porque cada dia veo 
pasar aquesto — por aqueso lo digo, 15lcd). It is precisely this 
underlying awareness of his own life and his own point of view, 
an awareness which Castro shows to be one of the central inno- 
vations of the book, that shows Juan Ruiz the way to poetic per- 
sonification, to the child adult relationship. Manifestations of 
authority in immediate relation to a life at once aware of its 
inferiority and its independence seem inevitably to adopt human 
and grown-up forms. Thus a consideration of the “grown ups” 
of the «Libro de buen amor>> leads to an understanding of the 
necessary intuition behind the juvenile “alegrfa” of lexicon, 
imagery, and dialogue which we have seen. Like all reputable 
artists, Juan Ruiz is poetically consequential. 

It is this harmony between the fundamental intuition of Juan 
Ruiz, the poet and narrator, and the content of his narration that 
shows that what we have here called a “child world” is not nec- 
essarily synonymous with the mediaeval “Weltanschauung.” It 
should not be assumed that, because Juan Ruiz was a man of the 
Middle Ages, and so subject to paternal doctrine and authority, 
he must appear childlike to us, or that, because he wrote in the 
first person about his dealings with them, he was forced to por- 
tray himself in such a light. Dante, telling in the first person 
of his relationship with Virgil, may seem for a moment to be 
youthfully subordinate to the master, but the perception, the 
imagery, and the content of his poetry are greatly adult. Juan 
Ruiz, on the other hand, develops this mediaeval duality of self 
and authority in a different direction, into an expression of his 
private “alegria” and juvenile vision. He creates his world, as 
a poet must, on certain generally accepted bases but always 
guided by his own central intuition, and just because these bases 
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do not coincide with ours, there is no reason to attribute the 
whole of his poetry to them or to underestimate his originality. 
As Castro should by now have demonstrated to even the firmest 
believer in mediaeval impersonality and as Juan Ruiz, himself, 
seemed to realize (“las palabras sirven ala intenciOn e non la 
intenciOn a las palabras”), the «Libro de buen amor> is a high- 
ly unique and personal book of poetry. 

Having seen how Juan Ruiz’ “intencion” or intuition, his 
child’s perspective, converts mediaeval authority into a society 
of “grown-up” characterizations (not independent characters, 
but rather drawing their existence and vitality from the life of 
the child which is their center), we may, in conclusion, attempt 
to apply this understanding to certain of the puzzling features of 
his technique and form. To begin with, Lange, Huizinga and 
others, who, since the time of Kant and Schiller, have defended 
the identity of art and play, would have been delighted with the 
«Libro de buen amor.> But we must make a distinction: Lange 
was concerned with the “disinterested” urge to artistic creation 
which he found comparable to the urge to play, in other words, a 
primary and subjectivist identification;!! in the «Libro de buen 
amor,>> however, play technique and form enter into the cre- 
ative process itself. The two are not identified in theory but in 
practice. Perhaps the simplest manifestation of this is the con- 
stant inclusion of stories and fables not so much for their di- 
dactic content as for the fun of their telling. As a collection 
of fables, the book is a child’s Aesop, valuable more for its 
amusing and picturesque variations than for the strictness of 
its parable. In spite of Juan Ruiz’ stated preoccupation with 
both, stylistically, entertainment supersedes instruction; like 
all children he loves stories. He also loves costumes, and, in 
contrast to the contemporary French satyrist, Deschamps, who 
was interested in clothes for their own sake, his only real ref- 
erences to dress are those of dressing up: 


Vestiéronle muy rricos pafos de grand valia, 
Como si fuese dotor en philosoffa; (53ab) 


This, in turn, suggests the presence of play-acting, an ex- 
ample of which is Juan Ruiz’ adoption of the name and charac- 
teristics of Don Melon de la Huerta, the desperately serious as 
against the jesting lover that was the Arcipreste. Even the 
choice of names here, Don Melon, Dona Endrina, Doha Rama, 
corresponds to the fantasy of a child rather than to that of an 
adult (although the implied verticality of the relationship be- 
tween these “fruits,” a verticality emprisoned poetically in the 
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phrase “abaxarse ha la Rrama,” is not at all childish). The 
“Pleito ante don Ximio, alcalde de Bugia,” even though Juan 
Ruiz, himself, does not enter into it, is a similar example of 
play acting in which satire or lesson is overridden by the joy of 
pretending. And the battle of Don Carnal and Dona Cuaresma, 
in spite of the sublety of style so sensitively analyzed by Castro 
and in spite of its relationship not only with a French source 
but also with the whole generic tradition of the mock epic, is 
another splendid example of the same thing. The display of a 
vitality which will consent to no limitations, which at once, as 
Castro shows, animates and prepares for eating the various 
warriors, is the result of a creative technique which belongs 
neither to allegory nor to observation, whether actual or im- 
agined. It belongs to sheer pretense, to play; it is not comic 
or ironical in an adult sense, but rather the subtly exuberant 
expression of a juvenile “alegria.” The octopus which “como 
tiene muchas manos con muchos puede lydiar” (1116a) wonder- 
fully exemplifies that junctionof self-evidence and impossibility 
which is the game of children, and, on a much higher plane the 
“vame” of Juan Ruiz. 

It is particularly in this episode that Juan Ruiz, basing him- 
self on the departing tradition of the Arabs, manages many of 
the devices triumphantly discovered by the Surrealists some 
six centuries later. From this point of view, Ortega’s identi- 
fication of contemporary (1925) trends of art with play seems 
particularly interesting.!* We might further remark with Castro 
that the Battle of Don Carnal and Dona Cuaresma represents a 
series of creative possibilities which Disney seems to have 
sensed but which has never dared to approach. These hypo- 
thetical comparisons will help us to understand, if not explain, 
another of Juan Ruiz’ favorite stylistic techniques, that of dis- 
integration. The battle ultimately results in a parade, as chil- 
dren’s battles must, and the parade, naturally enough, is ac- 
companied by music. But, like the child who returns from the 
theater fascinated by the shoes of the actors even though he has 
not realized the larger sense of the spectacle, Juan Ruiz does 
not attempt to communicate a total impression of the music or 
of the orchestra. Instead heis fascinated by the musical instru- 
ments, the parts, the constituent units of movement and sound. 
To observe for Juan Ruiz, as for children and for so many con- 
temporary artists, is to disintegrate. But his is not an anguished 
stylistic disintegration after the fact; it is not born of that des- 
perate vision which for later authors has resulted in the “enu- 
meracion cadtica” described by Spitzer; !3 it is a primary and 
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joyful enumeration prior to the inevitability of structure, the 
“enumeracion alegre” of the children in spirit. 

Thus whether Juan Ruiz be engaged in remodelling a source 
or communicating his observations of the world, the art he 
practices is a form of pretending. He is engaged in a jubilant 
if complicated game of creation, and he usually avoids such 
mature or predictable techniques as allegory or symbolism. 
There is also little irony and little “realism,” if the latter be 
defined as recorded observation; instead, and for the most part, 
he builds from himself an elastic “play world” limited only by 
the force of its own exuberance. 

In this creative play, it is worth noting that very rarely does 
Juan Ruiz seem capable of building or sustaining objectified 
literary forms. Just as Trotaconventos and Don Amor were 
characterizations orbitally bound to the author rather than in- 
dependent characters, so his creativity radiates from his life 
and depends for its structure on whatever source or “toy” he 
happens to be using at the moment. Even so, one such structure 
will frequently merge into another without due notice of con- 
clusionor formal chapter definition. The only poetic units with- 
in the «Libro de buen amor> capable of strict isolation as such 
are the short lyrics, lyrics which center themselves in the life 
of Juan Ruiz rather than in the world of play outside of it. As 
for larger generic unity, it is impossible in any accepted sense 
(although a few frustrated efforts at mensual and seasonal or- 
dering may be detected in the latter part of the book). The only 
true constant, as Castro points out, is the “yo” of the author, 
defining the whole of the narrative course with the inoffensive 
self-centeredness of childhood. Even the death of Trotacon- 
ventos with its accompanying elegy is less a conclusion than a 
tremendous incident, an outstanding event in the essentially 
deathless, and so formless, flow of life which is the «Libro de 
buen amor.> 

Castro, of course, attributes many of the phenomena dis- 
cussed here to the fundamental Hispanic fusion of Arabic and 
Christian varieties of existence. It is an attribution the truth of 
which may be measured by the floods of light his meditation has 
thrown, not only on the <Libro de buen amor,> but also on so 
many other linguistic, literary, political, and social examples 
of Spanish peculiarity. Here I have only attempted to follow the 
direction of his thought and to suggest that the impingement of 
one form of existence on the other in the mind and being of Juan 
Ruiz resulted in a new and profound intuition. It is an intuition 
present on every level of his poetry, lexicon, dialogue, imagery, 
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characterization, incident and structure, the intuition of juvenile 
“alegria.” The fluidity and egocentricity of Moslem existence, 
it may be suggested, has as a possible Christian and Castillian 
parallel the child’s relationship between the world and self. 
Juan Ruiz’ genius seems to have sensed the likeness from within 
himself, and on its basis to have created a poetic world which 
in many of its perspectives and much of its content resembles 
that of a child. 

We must be careful, in closing, not to confuse this child’s 
world with childishness or to assume that the «Libro de buen 
amor> is a book for children. Perhaps the strongest temptation 
to such error is Juan Ruiz apparent inability to choose between 
“lo uno” and “lo otro” as Ortega would express it, to choose and 
follow a single intention of “loco” or “buen amor.” It is an ina- 
bility which may make Juan Ruiz seem naive or childishly hypo- 
critical to modern readers, but he is neither the one nor the 
other. Rather, as in the case of so many other features of his 
poetry, the decision (not indecision) to encompass all choices 
belongs to that half-conscious intuition of his own life which 
allows him to create the child’s viewpoint with adult sublety and 
insight. As Juan Ruiz advises us: 


La bullra que oyeres, non la tengas por vil 
La manera de mi libro entiéndela sotil.” (65ab) 


It is a proper forewarning for one of the greatest and most 
“original” masterpieces of literature in Spanish. !4 


* * * 


1. For want of any better, the edition cited is Cejador’s inthe «Clasicos 
Castellanos.>> Cejador remarks that in the last example “trebejo” re- 
verts to the meaning of chessman, a chessman supposedly “defended” by 
“miedo” and “vergiienza.” He goes on to call this a “delicadisima meta- 
fora.” “Defender,” however, may also in this case mean “forbid” (as in 
the French “defendre”), and if so my interpretation would be correct. 

2. «Espana en su historia,>> 1948, p. 384. 

3. Several of the examples cited here paraphrase Juan Ruiz’ source 
for this portion of the <Libro de buen amor,> the so-called «Liber 
Pamphili.» One instance is the temptation based on things to eat. I do 
not think, however, that my interpretation is necessarily invalidated by 
this fact. The present discussion is not an attempt to establish a person- 
ality for Juan Ruiz— juvenile or otherwise — which can be related to the 
contents of his book. Rather it is concerned with poetic intuition and 
poetic technique, and on this level such matters as full originality or 
personal sincerity are. beside the point. The Don Melon episode is, as is 
well known, a poetic rearrangement and rewriting of its source, nota 
mere verse translation into Castillian. Certain elements are eliminated; 
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others are expanded, emphasized, and given new varieties of value. The 
result is that his version is poetically independent, even though physical- 
ly related to the latin source. The most famous single example of this 
metamorphosis is, of course, the following: 


A ella se vuelve toda mi esperanza, 

y con ella me importa razonar ahora... 
iDios, cuan hermosa viene, con los 
cabellos sin adorno! Pero, ide repente me 
sobrevienen tales miedos! 


(trans. Bonilla, «Boletin de la Academia 
de la Historia,» 1917. 


Ay! iquan fermosa vyene dona 
Endrina por la plaga! 
iQué talle, qué donayre, qué 
alto cuello de garca! 
iQué cabellos, qué boquilla, qué 
color, qué buenandanca! 
Con saetas de amor fyere, quando 
los sus ojos alca. (653) 


The intuitive and technical renovation here, the use of exclamations to 
communicate the impact of beauty, makes the evident derivation much 
less important than the newly created poetic value. 

4, Verse “d” is taken from Maria Rosa Lida’s text which provides a 
superior reading. 

5. Cejador’s version has been kept even though the adjectives should in 
reverse position given the meaning of the context. 

6. This particular interpretation has currently been applied to wider 
aspects of Baudelaire’s poetic world. An equally revealing text for such 
sensuous play is the Petits poémes en prose. 

7. Non-literary Freudian interpretations are purposefully avoided here. 

8. <El libro de buen amor,>> Buenos Aires, 1941, p. 37. 

9. “Notas para la interpretacidn, influencia, fuentes, y texto del «Libro 
de buen amor.> <Revista de filologia hispanica,> II, 1940, 105-150. 

10. Another such “grown up” is the virtuous old woman who, while Juan 
Ruiz is sick in bed after the death of his mistress, reproves him for his 
disorderly life. Appearing in the poem just after the surge of epithets for 
Trotaconventos, she is hastily sketched in as a kind of “anti-alcahueta,” 


and Juan Ruiz replies to her admonitions with humorous poutings and 
defiance: 


El mes era de marco, salido el verano 

Vinome ver una vieja, dixome luego de mano: 

“Mogo malo, mocgo malo mas val’ enfermo que sano.” 
Yo travé luego della e fablél en seso vano. (945) 


11. «Das Wesen des Kunst,» 1901. 

12, <lLa deshumanizaci6én del arte,» 1925. 

13. «La enumeracién cadtica en la poesia moderna,> 1945. 

14. Professor Castro has glanced over these pages and finds himself in 


agreement with their content. He has also given me permission to in- 
clude the following remarks: 
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“El libro de Juan Ruiz es, estructuralmente un “juego,” “un jugueteo 

con lo alto y lo bajo, con la licitud y lailicitud de laconducta.” («Espafia 
en su historia,» p. 413). Me parece, por eso, muy pertinente que V. 
amplie mi cuadro estilistico con sus referencias a las actitudes infan- 
tiles; yo solo pretendi situar al autor en una nueva perspectiva en la cual 
su arte aparece ahora “no ‘cerrado’ como el de la épica o de la cuaderna 
via” (p. 381), sino como estructura abierta, dentro de la cual ni el bien 
ni e] mal son puntos finales, y no hay nada como “aqui el pecado, aqui la 
moral” (p. 419). Tan nuevas y extrafas transiciones dentro de la litera- 
tura castellana (y de la rom4nica) necesitaban “de humorismo y comici- 
dad”, porque “como si no iba Juan Ruiz a transponer a un ambiente cris- 
tiano ese estar y a la vez no estar en la realidad moral” (p. 419). Me 
complace que V. hable de sensibilidad infantil en este caso, porque para 
el nifio todo es juego abierto y no afirmaci6n cerrada. Ademas el nifio 
es alegre, y yo considero central el tema’ “abierto” de la alegria (pp. 384 
y sigs.). La alegria se abre a toda posible perspectiva, en tanto que la 
tristeza nos situa frente a lo concluso y fallido. Que Juan Ruiz enfoque 
ciertos temas con sensibilidad de nino es correlativo de que trate el 
tema de la Pasi6én de Cristo “con sensibilidad de Mater Dolorosa” (p. 
385). “A Juan Ruiz le atraia la visidn placentera de Cristo, lo mismo 
sque aconteci6 a Lope de Vega mientras fué joven: ‘me causaba notable 
“alegria” el veros nifio en brazos de vuestra hermosa madre.’ Juan 
Ruiz, remoto ascendiente de Lope de Vega, verti6 ‘su ternura’ en canti- 
gas a la Madre de Dios” (pp. 385-86). Alegria, ternura, jugueteo, in- 
fantilidad y cuanto se halle en esta direcci6n contribuiran a percebir 
mas nitidamente “el puente humoristico entre sensualidad y moralidad”, 
ese humorismo que es suyo de Juan Ruiz y no islamico” (p. 375). Lo 
mismo valdria de los temas de “disputa” o “pelea,” nunca conclusa y 
cada ano renovada entre Dona Cuaresma y Don Carnal. Muy significa- 
tivo seria también el “caminar” y el “andar” continuos (p. 383), otro 
sintoma de la voluntad literaria de no afincarse en nada quieto y con- 
cluso. Agradezco, por lo mismo, su muy oportuna nota a la que me re- 
feriré en otra edicién de «Espafia en su historia.>” 


LE OSSERVAZIONI SULLA TORTURA 
DI PIETRO VERRI 
Carlo Cordié 


MILAN 


In unframmento che facerto parte del cosiddetto <<Gazzettino 
del bel mondo,» il Foscolo ricordava con sdegno e ironia 
insieme — per la milanese Colonna infame — la “ferocia 
stolida” di chi l’aveva eretta nel 1630, tra la desolazione della 
peste e l’iniquita d’un processo d’untori. “Addison (egli scrive) 
la vide nel 1700, e ricopiando l’iscrizione, che gli parve di ele- 
gante latinita, narra bonariamente il fatto come s’ei l’avesse 
creduto. Eppure era un uomo investigatore!” Ben avrebbe 
dovuto (soggiunge) interrogare gli uomini illuminati d’allora e 
indagare la verita: cosi avrebbe potuto trovare “le stesse 
cagioni che Bayle not6 di quell’infelice avvenimento.”! 

In realta nel suo viaggio — propriamente <<Remarks on 
Several Parts of Italy,> del 1705 — lo scrittore inglese non 
sembra interessarsi che di iscrizioni, monumenti vetusti, 
biblioteche, e da questo punto di vista — da viaggiatore tutto 
calato nel mondo degli antichi — egli si inseriva in una tradi- 
zione letteraria che, senza scendere a interrogare gli uomini e 
le loro memorie, conversava con le testimonianze della cultura 
classica e tutto riduceva sotto la specie dell’erudizione. Cosi 
dopo il riscontro della non finita e anzi sporca facciata del 
Duomo di Milano — che per il suo goticismo pud non averlo 
interessato, come spiacque ad altri, dagli uomini del Rinasci- 
mento a Salvatore Betti e a qualche nostro contemporaneo —, 
sara per vari luoghi e monumenti: un bel pretesto per citazioni. 
Basti l’esempio di Bevagna e delle fonti del Clitunno per cui é 
riportato un florilegio di versi di Properzio, Virgilio, Silio 
Italico, Lucano, Giovenale, Stazio, e per di pit si fa menzione di 
Claudiano. E anche vero che il prossimo estensore dello 
<<Spectator>> giudica fin il paesaggio e il costume attraverso la 
sua Conoscenza degli antichi, e da buon puritano si scaglia con- 
tro le commedie italiane, basse e oscene. Poco male quindi se, 
bighellonando per Milano, come prima nel Duomo s’era imbat- 
tuto nel “San Bartolomeo,” sia stato “sorpreso” dall’iscrizione 
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della Colonna e, senza ben comprendere il movente della 
sentenza l’abbia riportata nel suo viaggio a causa dell’“ele- 
gante” latino. . .4 

Nel secolo dei lumi fin il Parini’ con alcuni suoi versi giunti 
a noi frammentari (“Quando, tra vili case e in mezzo a poche / 
Rovine, i’vidi ignobil piazza aprirsi. / Quivi romita una colonna 
sorge...”) sembrava fare “pur troppo eco alla moltitudine e 
all’iscrizione.”* Questo sara il pensiero del Manzoni, sospet- 
toso verso gli artisti e i loro miti e privilegi di fantasia, e il 
Cantt esplicitamente notera che in quel frammento proprio il 
“poeta della civilta” non mostrava di disapprovare la memoria 
d’una triste vicenda.> Ma invero, a parte il fatto di inaulgere a 
una tradizione retorica con una specie di parafrasi dell’iscri- 
zione della colonna, come gia vedeva il Reina nel 1801, e la 
critica moderna chiarira, il poeta civile dell’“impostura” e 
dell’“Innesto del vaiuolo” non si mostrava meno liberale e 
schietto: da buon amico dei Verri e del Beccaria. 

Tant’era: e certo don Alessandro nelle ultime pagine della 
sua operetta sulla Colonna avrebbe potuto a buon diritto citare 
il Bayle,’ e anche 1’ Addison, almeno di su la pit nota traduzione 
francese posta come supplemento al <<Nouveau voyage d’Italie> 
(apparso nel 1691) del Misson nell’edizione parigina del 1722, 
anno della morte del protestante lionese. Dopo tanta attesa da 
parte dei lettori dei <Promessi Sposi>» (il Manzoni, per la 
questione degli Untori, riservava “ad altro scritto il trattarne 
piu ampiamente”) e la pubblicazione del creduto <Processo 
originale degli Untori del 1839,>/ che raccoglieva anche pagine 
del Cantti pit volte ristampate nell’orbita del romanzo, nel 42 
la <<Storia della Colonna infame>> disilludeva piu di un intendi- 
tore. Essa era posta in appendice al capolavoro, e soprattutto 
per la sua intonazione moralistica, ben pit sagace che nella 
stesura originaria pubblicata dal Lesca e studiata dallo Ziino, 
sembrava distogliere l’animo dall’esame puramente storico dei 
fatti per assurgere ad una contemplazione in sé e per sé della 
natura umana e delle sue piu riposte scaturigini.® 

Anziché vera indagine degli avvenimenti essa finiva per 
essere una dissertazione, se pil che nelle leggi dell’epoca 
specie per l’uso della tortura cerca di “far vedere che que’ 
giudici condannaron degl’innocenti, che essi, con la pit ferma 
persuasione dell’efficacia dell’unzioni, € con una legislazione 
che ammetteva la tortura, potevano riconoscere innocenti; e che 
anzi, per trovarli colpevoli, per respingere il vero che ricom- 
pariva ogni momento, in mille forme, e da mille parti, con 
caratteri chiari allora com’ora, come sempre, dovettero fare 
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continui sforzi d’ingegno e ricorrere a espedienti de’ quali non 
potevan ignorar l’ingiustizia.. E poiché Pietro Verri é a buon 
diritto ricordato dal Manzoni ad auspicio del lavoro e a riferi- 
mento polemico per la nuova trattazione dell’argomento (dal 
figlio Gabriele aveva appunto avuto in visione dell’estratto a 
stampa la copia manoscritta del processo relativo al cavaliere 
Padilla, “in alcuni luoghi pid scarsa, in altri pit abbondante,” 
che gia servi allo storico e all’economista insigne),’ é neces- 
sario tornare alle <<Osservazioni> proprio come ad un esame 
sicuro. Pur nell’intento di trovare prove contro la tortura — 
“facendo vedere come questa aveva potuto estorcere la confes- 
sione d’un delitto, fisicamente e moralmente impossibile, ” come 
dice il Manzoni — esse conservano se non la completezza 
dell’indagine, almeno una grande perspicuita di esposizione. 

Posto che sul <<Conciliatore> il Di Breme ricordando piu 
volte episodi di tortura come nati da ingiuste leggi e soprattutto 
da superstizione, commendava le <<Osservazioni>> per la loro 
schiettezza, e il Pellico continuava i ragionamenti delle stesse 
nel recensire il <<Del merito e delle rincompense>> del Gioia, bi- 
sogna anche dire che non senza frutto esse fossero state pubbli- 
cate postume, solo nel 1804. 

I libri hanno sempre la sorte loro. TI Verri non mando fuori 
il suo studio per non dispiacere al Senato (cioé alla magistra- 
tura su cui cadeva la responsabilita del processo degli Untori) 
e, dopo tutto, anche per riguardo verso il proprio padre, presi- 
dente del Senato stesso: costui era stato estensore del consulto 
per il mantenimento della tortura in Lombardia benché Maria 
Teresa avesse desiderato di abolirla. Ed @ anche vero che, 
dopo aver gia trattato in precedenza della tortura in lunari 
satirici e in lavori d’accademia (si veda 1’<«<Orazione panegirica 
sulla Giurisprudenza milanese,> del 1763, pubblicata da Carlo 
Antonio Vianello come “origine occasionale e immediata” del 
libro del Beccaria), !¢ davanti a materia tanto riservata Pietro 
non procedette con la consueta vivacita e indipendenza spiri- 
tuale. Nonostante la sua lotta contro errori e pregiudizi, egli 
non doveva pubblicare l’opera che del resto poteva trovare giusto 
riferimento nelle pagine che il «Dei delitti e delle pene» — 
libro tanto controverso a stare al giudizio di contemporanei e 
posteri, fra l’autore e Pietro per l’ideazione e la stesura, !3 _— 
dedicava fin dal 1764 alla tortura, “crudelta consacrata dall’uso 
della maggior parte delle nazioni.” Né vale dire che in pratica 
essa fosse ormai abbandonata nelle procedure e comunque ri- 
dotta a mera formalita. Si veda proprio con quale accento di 
umanita il Beccaria conduca la sua battaglia, e con quanta 
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finezza psicologica illustri, or fra taglienti argomentazioni or 
fra impeti ribelli ad usi tanto immorali, le “inutili libertX” della 
tortura: come Piero Calamandrei ben mette in evidenza in una 
sua recente ristampa del capolavoro, la vera novita dello scrit- 
tore risiede nella “rivendicazione, di fronte agli spietati rigori 
della giustizia punitiva, della inviolabilita morale dell’uomo, il 
quale, anche sul patibolo, rimane persona non cosa... Solo 
coll’Illuminismo, nonostante la sua apparenza di razionalismo 
irreligioso, doveva affermarsi come una religione laica questo 
senso di uguaglianza umana e di solidarieta sociale, che é 
l’immenso dono fatto dal Cristianesimo alla civilita.” 14 

Comunque nella mancata pubblicazione delle <<Osservazi- 
oni>> vivente il Verri, il Manzoni vedeva a torto lecite conces- 
sioni allo spirito di corpo della magistratura milanese, e percid 
chiudeva la sua <<Storia> con le note parole: “Cosi é avvenuto 
piu volte, che anche le buone ragioni abbian dato aiuto alle cat- 
tive, e che, per la forza dell’une e dell’altre, una verita dopo 
aver tardato un bel pezzo a nascere, abbia dovuto rimanere per 
un altro pezzo nascosta.” Pertanto le <<Osservazioni>> dove- 
vano avere una loro vicenda: apparvero la prima volta con altri 
scritti del Verri in un volume degli <<Scrittori Classici italiani 
di economia politica,> erano poi state per lo piu raccolte nelle 
opere dell’autore o stampate, nell’ombra della <Storia della 
Colonna infame,> insieme con l’operetta manzoniana. Cono- 
sciute per completezza dai giuristi e dagli studiosi della cultura 
lombarda, dai manzoniani come anticipazione sul caso degli 
Untori e ben di rado come documento letterario valido in sé e 
per sé, sembra ormai opportuno considerarle nel loro piu 
schietto carattere di dissertazione illuministica: comunque nel 
riflesso dei problemi pit propri all’autore e al suo tempo. Non 
solo per gli eruditi delle patrie lettere o per gli storici del 
diritto quest’indagine del Verri puO aver interesse.!° Giova 
comunque narrare per disteso la storia esterna del libro: 
almeno per quanti non hanno facilmente a mano i volumi finora 
apparsi del «<Carteggio> di Pietro e di Alessandro.! 

Il 22 maggio 1776 Pietro scrive da Milano: 


Sul proposito della tortura io ho ammassata roba tale 
da farne un libro d’orrore. Ho avuto nelle mani l’ex- 
cerpta del processo della “Colonna infame”: oh, caro 
Alessandro, che abominazione! I cannibali non sono 
tanto atroci come lo erano innocenti que’ molti infelici, 
che perirono fra gli spasimi e le torture. Questa 
sarebbe l’occasione di trattare un punto di tanto inte- 
resse e che é al momento di moda, e unendo una storia 
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provata di quel fatto, assai celebre e sconosciuto ad un 
tempo, alla teoria della tortura che ha prodotto la tra- 
gedia, farei un libro che sicuramente scuoterebbe. Ne 
sono anche invitato; ma, amico, é venuta l’eta del giu- 
dizio. Per poco fumo di piccola fama io non voglio ini- 
micare il Senato; la opinione favorevole di esso che si 
travide fu cagione che nostro padre si sia piegato a un 
accomodamento con me. Da un giorno all’altro posso 
aver bisogno di questi signori o contro lo zio 0 contro 
la madre, e nonattacchero briga certamente col pane.?? 


& Alessandro da Roma rispondeva il 29 dello stesso mese: 


Mi fai invidia col tuo processo originale della “Colonna 
infame”: @ un monumento di barbarie che esaminerei 
con somma curiosita. Del restante fai ottimamente 
bene a non mischiarti di trattar materie che offendino 
i corpi pubblici e molto meno il Senato. Giacche hai la 
fortuna d’un credito universale — la chiamo fortuna 
perché non basta meritarlo —, saresti prodigo di 
questo bene se lo sacrificassi al piacere di essere lo- 
dato nel <<Giornale Enciclopedico.>> Sono capricci che 
non vengono due volte all’uomo di senno, e mi fai pia- 
cere con queste massime che ti procurano dei vantaggi 
reali e ti risparmiano delle inimicizie pericolose.!8 


Cosi subito i due fratelli concordemente giudicano la preca- 
rieta della pubblicazione di un eventuale lavoro sull’argomento. 
Ma con l’andare dei mesi Pietro penso di stendere almeno tale 
memoria, non foss’altro per raccogliere le sue meditazioni 
sotto l’influsso diretto di un documento che lo riconduceva alle 
discussioni in merito ai “delitti” e alle “pene”: tanto pid trat- 
tandosi di un processo iniquo, basato solamente su sofismi e 
pregiudizi. Pertanto il 9 aprile 1777 egli avvertiva il fratello 
di avergli inviato il manoscritto della sua opera sulla tortura, 
stesa al solofine di fargliela leggere: non l’avrebbe certamente 
stampata per non indisporre il Senato contro di sé per la “glo- 
riola di un libriccino” del genere. Gli chiedeva intanto il parere 
“sul fatto del Mora e Piazza e sul merito della cosa.”/? 1 12 
aprile ancora ribatteva affermando che quell’unire “un fatto 
solenne e nazionale colle teorie, che scaturiscono come per 
conseguenza,” avrebbe dovuto “far colpo”: difficilmente gli si 
sarebbe dato — da parte dei giurisperiti dell’epoca ~ una ri- 
sposta soddisfacente. Del resto “gli altri non hanno trattato con 
metodo e precisione, e sono andati piuttosto al cuore che alla 
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mente dei lettori, e per riuscirvi, in questa materia, bisogna 
fare l’uno e l’altro.”29 

Tutto preso di ammirazione il 14 dello stesso mese Ales- 
sandro dice di aver ricevuto il manoscritto della <<Tortura>> 
“che ho subito scorso avidamente (scrive) e mi ha fatto orrore 
il processo.”*! 1119 senz’altro stende al fratello — “al solito 
distintamente”— il suo “parere”: 


Ho letto due volte il tuo libro e lo leggerd almeno la 
terza volta e fra poco, perché mi ha fatta l’impressione 
di una nobilissima tragedia. Ho letto in ristrettissima 
compagnia il processo degl’infelici-Mora e commissa- 
rio,,e le persone non possono reggere. Scuote sino al 
ribrezzo ed allospasimo. I! tuo libro farebbe un effetto 
straordinario, perché unisce alla verita della teorica 
un fatto concreto, che la comprova e che é famoso. Io 
mi ricordo di certo grandissimo foglio, anzi lenzuolo, 
da te gia scritto in questa materia, nella quale hai 
sempre accumulate dottrine e opinioni al caso. Lo stile 
é tuo e tanto basta: il tema é dimostrato a priori ea 
posteriori: ed il punto di vista, in cui presenti la scena 
di quell’infame processo, é lagrimevole. Le persone 
colte, gli uomini di mondo non hanno idea, come otti- 
mamente osservi, né degli orrori che hanno scritto i 
giudici, né di quelli che hanno posto in pratica. E un 
caso che un galantuomo abbia letto un processo ed un 
esame ne’ tormenti. I] tuo libro, scritto con verita, 
chiarezza e seducenza di stile, sarebbe il primo che 
rendesse noti al mondo questi abominevoli arcani, e 
sono persuasissimo che fra pochi anni si leverebbe la 
“Colonna infame,” monumento invero deplorabile di 
cieco fanatismo. Eppure in cosi orrida scena non si 
vede malignita o persecuzione, o fini iniqui; ma un de- 
lirio, una febbre. In tempo che morivano 800 Milanesi 
al giorno, in tempo che non si studiava che il latino e 
lalegge e che i giudici eranoignoranti quanto il popolo, 
in tanta calamita pubblica perdettero tutti e la testa e 
il cuore, ed é un esempio che mi ha fatto un senso che 
non ti posso esprimere, di quanto sia da temersi 
Vignoranza. i tuoi raziocini sul processo sono tanto 
dimostrativi, che sembrano, come sono, riflessioni che 
dovevano presentarsi alla mente di qualunque uomo. 
Dagli esami stessi germoglia l’innocenza ad ogni pa- 
rola, in modo che, mentre io leggeva, i miei uditori 
(che, ti replico, erano la mia ristretta societa) non 
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cessavano di fare segrete esclamazioni ed atti di dolo- 
re e meraviglia, come mai avessero affatto perduto 
ogni senso di ragione quei deliranti togati che assiste- 
vano ai tormenti. Ti replico che sarebbe un libro ter- 
ribile: un esempio ben palpabile della crudelta ed ini- 
quita delle torture e degli errori, anzi carnificine e 
sentenze ingiuste de’ tribunali i piu rispettati. Ma 
convengo che tu non devi stamparlo appunto perché é 
troppo vittorioso il tuo assunto ed imprimeresti una 
ben nera macchia nel Senato, née il fatto é antichissimo 
e dimenticato. Desidero sapere quanti fossero condan- 
nati ed a qual morte in quella tragedia, e come finisce 
Vaffare per il figlio del castellano. Tu non dici piu 
niente. Voglio sapere come fini la cosa per una cosi 
rispettabile persona. Addio addio. Ti ringrazio mille 
volte del dispiacere che mi ha dato il tuo manoscritto; 
non posso dire certamente piacere, perché ne sono 
stato nonché commosso, ma agitato.*¢ 


Cosi Alessandro, tutto ansioso sulla sorte del giovane spag- 
nolo, il cavaliere Padilla con severita inquisito dal Senato per 
mostrare intransigenza in una questione di cosi alto interesse 
per l’intera cittadinanza, enunciava in certo modo quella che 
venne poi chiamata “un’ipotesi antropologica, ”“? e che del resto 
lo stesso Manzoni doveva mettere in luce col pensare che fin 
Vungere “fosse un’attrattiva che dominasse la liberta” d’indivi- 
dui coinvolti in tanta pur illusoria macchinazione. Come si pud 
anche vedere dallo stato sociale e dalla morbosita di quasi tutti 
i rei, e dal reale andamento delle cose illustrato dalle ricerche 
d’archivio del Nicolini: il quale é una volta di pit assertore in 
modo magistrale al pari del Croce, per ragioni di metodo e non 
solo per reazione al celebre giudizio sul Seicento — delle 
scarse doti storiografiche del Manzoni, in particolare per la 
«Storia della Colonna infame>>: “dissertazione che, malgrado gli 
odierni conati di rivalutazione e supervalutazione, resta sempre 
il pit infelice fra i tentativi, generalmente non troppo felici, 
compiuti da lui nel campo della storiografia.” 24 

(A maggior ragione ci sembra fuori di strada chi, pur riba- 
dendo non molto tempo fa la sua asserzione, pensa che il pro- 
cesso degli Untori abbia voluto colpire “un reale delitto politico, 
un delitto di alto tradimento nel quale erano implicati, forse, 
dei grandi signori...”;2° ma non @ certo lontano dal vero chi, 
nel quadro generale della cultura del Seicento, asserisce 
d’altra parte che “lo studio della stregoneria ci upd anche ser- 
vire ad una comprensione storicamente pit esatta del fenomeno 
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degli untori di manzoniana memoria” e pensa che il processo 
del Mora “si puo considerare un capitolo nella storia dei pro- 
cessi contro le streghe.”*© Non privo di interesse, pur fra i 
diversissimi elementi di un esame scientifico della questione, é 
quanto si riferisce all’aspetto batterico delle unzioni pesti- 
lenziali).2? 

Il 23 aprile (non sara inutile richiamare di nuovo 1’attenzione 
su documenti che sono una diretta illustrazione dell’opera di 
Pietro) ancora scrive Alessandro: 


Ho letto per la terza volta il manoscritto sempre col 
medesimo orrore e desiderio, come ti ho detto, di 
sapere se fosse eseguita la sentenza del figlio del 
castellano e cosi se degli altri nobili accusati. Bencheé 
faccia ribrezzo il trattenersi in quelle infernali tor- 
ture, nondimeno io vorrei altri estratti di esami, per- 
che strappano il cuore e questo appunto é l’effetto che 
si desidera. In questa parte se accrescerai qualche 
cosa, sara sempre meglio. Dimmi dove stia il pro- 
cesso. Credo che nell’Archivio del Senato. Come hai 
potuto portarlo a casa? quanti volumi sono? II fatto é 
celebre, né i dettagli sono troppi. Se ti viene voglia di 
ritoccare questo bel pezzo, accresci i fatti, giacche 
quanto a raziocini non ci é che aggiungere, ma i fatti 
toccano il cuore e cento volte casca il libro dalle mani, 
ma bisogna ripigliarlo nuovamente per il grande inte- 
resse della materia. Le autorita pure dei Dottori sono 
piene di anecdote e di erudizione piccante, e il libro 
riescirebbe molto nuovo in tutte le sue parti, perché 
l’arte criminale é una trista occupazione, della quale 
niente ne sa il genere umano, fuorché i pochi che la 
praticano ed. i quali sono delle quattro razze d’uomini 
insensibili, cioé chirurghi, giudici criminali, soldati e 
carnefici.2® 


Evidentemente compiaciuto, il 26 subito Pietro rispondeva: 


La tua cara lettera di quest’ordinario vale pit che il 
libro che l’ha fatta nascere: ti ringrazio mille volte 
del piacere che mi cagiona. Nel tempo in cui nostro 
padre scriveva la consulta del Senato, che, interpellato 
dalla Corte se convenga estendere anche alla Lombar- 
dia la legge che Sua Maesta ha pubblicato in Germania 
per abolire la tortura e limitare la pena di morte ai 
soli delitti atroci, sosteneva che la tortura é una pic- 
cola formalita, per cui non accade mai di chiamare un 
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medico e che le obbiezioni vengono esagerate dai filo- 
sofuzzi, ch’ei chiama “noviisti humanitatis defensores, ” 
in quel tempo io stendeva il mio manoscritto. La con- 
sulta di nostro padre é stata trascritta e letta con 
ammirazione e lode esimia, e i nostri Milanesi hanno 
ravvisato un buon patrizio in colui che sosteneva in 
in faccia della Corte che 1’indole de’ Milanesi esige 
simili procedure, senza delle quali sarebbe sovvertita 
la societa. Aggiungo tutto cid a quanto gia ti scrissi 
per non pubblicare questa scrittura, la quale sarebbe 
esposta a cattivi giudici, disdirebbe per la parte dis- 
graziatamente preoccupata dal padre e mi renderebbe 
ilSenato nemico. Unicamente penso se forse convenis- 
se farne un dono al signor barone di Sperges, il quale 
potrebbe con essa movere laabolizione di tante tirannie 
senza compromettermi. Dimmi, caro Alessandro, su 
di cid cosa ne pensi. Ora ti rispondo a quanto mi cer- 
chi col dirti che non mi risulta qual fine abbia avuto 
Vaffare per il figlio del castellano, perché il processo, 
che io ho potuto avere, non é compito: probabilmente 
credo che l’abbiano fatto passare nella Spagna per 
liberarlo. Sono poi piu di trenta persone, che perirono 
per quel processo, altri col supplizio istesso del 
povero Mora, altri appesi alle forche per i piedi e 
affumicati con paglia, poi dopo alcune ore scannati, 
altri con altri orrori. Ma, siccome su di cid non ho 
potuto tessere una serie giustificata, cosi ho omesso di 
parlarne. 


E chiudeva la letteracol richiedere il manoscritto, e insieme 
le “correzioni.”“? 
Ancora il 30 avvertiva: 


Il processo delle unzioni venefiche io l’ho avuto dal 
Grassini, secretario dell’Ufficio di Sanita. Il mano- 
scritto ho fatto trascrivere; non é scrittura del secolo 
passato, ma un volume in fogli di pagine 476. Non so 
come siasi trascritto, né quando; il Tribunale di Sanita 
v’ebbe parte nel processo e la primaria, ma il mano- 
scritto non contiene il fine della tragedia. Io ne ho 
fatta fare la copia, che possiedo e che potrei trasmet- 
terti quando ti facesse piacere il vedere la cosa pit in 
largo. Dammene un solo cenno e sei servito.29 


Il 3 maggio, nell’assicurargli il prossimo invio del mano- 
scritto — “colle poche riflessioni che ci fard, tanto per farti 
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vedere che sono il tuo critico perpetuo” — Alessandro insieme 
vuol mandargli la propria traduzione dell’<<Amleto>> shake- 
speariano, e intanto scrive: 


Leggerei volentieri la consulta di nostro padre sulla 
tortura. Il pubblico milanese ha sempre ammirate le 
di lui produzioni. Se mai non fosse cosa lunga assai, 
mi farebbe piacere l’averne una copia. Quanto alla tua 
opera, essa é troppo forte ed imprime una macchia nel 
Senato, ed é cosi opposta al pensare universale, che 
non ne potresti avere che dei dispiaceri tu vivo e nes- 
sun sollievo a quelli che sono morti, cosa da conside- 
rarsi assai. Figurati come levare dalla testa ai Milan- 
esi che la “Colonna infame” sia un monumento della 
giustizia del Senato? Per me crederei solo da consi- 
derare se il mandare una specie di ultronea consulta, 
affatto opposta ai principi di quella di nostro padre, non 
paresse certa inconveniente animosita ad un terzo che 
giudica freddamente. Cionon ostante, si potrebbe anche 
distruggere questa impressione in una lettera, che ac- 
compagnerebbe lo scritto esponendo quanto occorre e 
che sapresti ottimamente ritrovare. La peggio di tutte 
le risoluzioni parmi quella di non profittare in conto 
alcuno di questa fatica: ed é bene che a Vienna si vadi 
risvegliando la memoria di te.>! 


Dopo queste considerazioni, suggerite dalla novita e dal 
valore del libro di 1a da tutte le cautele verso il padre e verso 
il Senato, il 7 Alessandro aggiunge: 


Ti rimando il manoscritto, del quale pero con tutto tuo 
comodo ne desidero una copia di carattere andante, 
senza lusso, ma per mia soddisfazione, non volendo 
starne senza. Te l’ho spedito presto senza cavarne io 
copia, perche me ne mostri premura e vedo che nem- 
meno é corretta per la sollecitudine che hai avuta di 
darmi il piacere veramente sommo di leggerla, del 
quale nuovamente ti ringrazio. Troverai nel mano- 
scritto un foglio di mie osservazioni, ossia piuttosto 
correzioni di errori del copista, se mai tu, a sangue 
ancora caldo, non te ne accorgessi. Del resto ti con- 
fermo che la parte pratica che é la prima, fondata su 
di un fatto, é di una forza esimia, e la parte specula- 
tiva, che é la seconda, é dimostrata nel raziocinio e 
felicissima per la puntualita della erudizione che vi é 
altrettanto scelta e copiosa.?¢ 
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Seguono in un poscritto altre assicurazioni sull’invio del 
manoscritto stesso con quel corriere, 0, a causa della gros- 
sezza del piego, con quello successivo.2> Subito dopo, il 10 del 
medesimo mese, Pietro cosi dice: 


Hai tutta la ragione. Non conviene che io mandi a 
Vienna lo scritto, che direttamente impugna la tesi di 
nostro padre; oltre la savia ragione che me ne accenni, 
anche io aggiungo la probabilita che si dicesse da cola 
abbastanza per fare capire d’onde avessero preso i 
lumi, e quindi alla odiosita della cosa si aggiugnerebbe 
il modo sordo e indiretto che non mi piace né conviene. 
Qual partito prendere? Riporre quest’anecdota a parte 
insieme colle altre cose scritte sullo Stato del Milanese 
nel secolo passato; continuare a raccogliere notizie e 
scrivere poi, da qui a qualche anno, un libro sullo Stato 
del Milanese nel secolo XVII, da cui risultasse per 
vero scopo a quanti mali getta in braccio la misera 
umanita la ignoranza. Il fine sarebbe filosofico, in- 
teressante per ogni nazione, e vi sarebbe luogo a fare 
un’opera di qualche mole e importante, opera che in 
gran parte ho di gia fatta in dettaglio, e cosi, invece di 
far la piccola guerra, riserberei un pezzo solo, e farei 
un libro da durare e da leggersi e dai ragionatori e dai 
bisognosi d’avere i fatti singolarmente della economia 
nazionale. Che te ne pare di questa idea? La digres- 
sione sulla torturanon vi starebbe fuori di proposito.34 


E piu avanti: “Faro ricerca per la consulta del Senato sulla 
tortura e te la spedird.”2>5 Il 17 dice ancora, al ricevere tra 
altro, il manoscritto: “Ti ringrazio coll’anima alle osserva- 
zioni giudiziose che hai unite alla <<Tortura.> In tutto sono del 
tuo parere e l’accomodero.”36 

Non sara fuori luogo rammemorare, infine, tra le pit dirette 
testimonianze sull’opera, quanto, nello stesso 1777, Giuseppe 
Gorani scriveva all’autore, in data 18 dicembre, dopo aver letto 
il manoscritto: richiamando in paragone le pagine del Voltaire 
sui casi Calas, De la Barre e simili e le condizioni sociali del 
secolo XVIII (un cenno, che si direbbe premanzoniano, é per gli 
esaminatori e giudici “privi del si raro senso comune” e ancora 
per i giudici “ignoranti ed inumani”), scorge evidente la dimo- 
strazione di una procedura erronea e senz’altro da eliminare 
nei processi. 


Non vi é dubbio (scriveva il Gorani) che il chiarissimo 
signor conte il quale ha mietuto molte palme letterarie, 
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colle quali il di lei nome é si noto negli altri paesi, ot- 
tera la gloria d’essere un benefattore della sua patria 
con qualche utile riforma nelle procedure criminali, 
come gia lo é stato e lo é col mezzo di pit ottime 
provvidenze nell’eminente carica che esercita con 
somma lode di tutti e con tanta di lei modestia. Non 
vorrei che questa virtu, che si bene lo caratterizza, 
servisse di ostacolo ad uno scopo si degno diun animo 
si sublime come il suo. Se io potessi essere felice a 
segno di meritare qualche credito nel di lei spirito, lo 
impiegherei nel persuaderla di non ritardare ai di lei 
concittadini la manifestazione di verita si interessanti 
e si utili?” 


Ma il Vice-Presidente del R. Ducale Magistrato Camerale e 
Consigliere Intimo di Stato, che dopo la stesura dell’opera aveva 
messo insieme, proprio senza pensare alla pubblicazione, i 
<<Ricordi a mia figlia> — per la piccola Teresa natagli dal 
primo matrimonio, nel marzo —, aveva meditato il suo argo- 
mento con troppa prudenza, nella comprensione “delli vizi 
umani e del valore,” al fine di porre subito un rimedio a errori 
insiti nelle istituzioni piu che nella volonta degli uomini. E cosi 
l’opera, a parte le considerazioni dibattute tra i due fratelli e 
discusse poi dal Manzoni che le considerava piuttosto legate 
allo “spirito di corpo” d’un qualunque conte zio, non venne pub- 
blicata che dopo la morte di Pietro, quando la tortura era gia 
stata abolita da ben quindici anni. Frattanto la Colonna, fin con 
qualche artificio che ne simulasse la rovina, veniva trovata ab- 
battuta il 10 settembre 1778:35 pur senza essere rasa al suolo, 
come ando poi dicendo il Foscolo nel frammento menzionato, 
essa ben indicava il tramonto di un’aberrazione, connaturata 
con le credulita.dei tempi al pari di quelle delle streghe e dei 
diavoli. (I posteri avrebbero testimoniato nuova pieta per le 
tristi vittime nella stessa Vetra dei cittadini — presso le 
colonne di San Lorenzo — dedicando una via a Giangiacomo 
Mora, il barbiere protagonista della nostra storia in un col 
Piazza, commissario di sanita, e gli altri meschini). 

Ancora il 17 maggio 1780, riassumendo molte questioni per 
vero assai dibattute, anche in contraddizione con quanto si sa da 
Alessandro, scrive il maggior fratello proprio a proposito del 
<<Dei delitti e delle pene>: 


Il libro lo ha fatto Beccaria: chiunque abbia senti- 
mento di stile lo deve capire che non é il mio. Potrei 
dire con verita che pero senza di me quel libro non si 
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sarebbe fatto né pubblicato, che buona parte delle idee 
sono sviluppate da te e da‘me, che la parte della tor- 
tura @ l’estratto delle mie osservazioni che aveva 
scritte e che ho poi rifuse nel discorso sulle unzioni 
malefiche.?? 


In seguito, morto Pietro, in una lettera a Isidoro Bianchi la 
quale poneva rettifiche al manoscritto dell’<<Elogio> uscito 
poco tempo dopo (la illustra, con altre, un lavoro del Vianello), 
Alessandro tornava sulla paternita del capolavoro del Beccaria: 


La mia memoria é che Pietro, poco dopo uscito quel 
libro, fece un trattato della Tortura, cavando la materia 
specialmente da Giovanni Grevio e che poi diversi anni 
dopo, avendo potuto avere il processo per la pestilenza 
del 1630, riprese quell’opera corredandola di quel ter- 
ribile esempio. Ma Pietro, divenuto prudente cogli anni 
e colla dignita, non la pubblicO come troppa disdorosa 
al Senato.*9 


Questi i casi e, insieme, i piu immediati atteggiamenti delle 
<<Osservazioni.> Se pur basate su una continua ricerca dei 
soprusi e delle violenze della tortura la quale talora non si 
effettuo: ad esempio nella prima denunzia e confessione del 
Piazza né in qualche altra, e certo nemmeno era stata minac- 
ciata, il Verri trattava con perspicacia un grave dramma di 
storia civile: quello di un particolare conflitto tra le comuni 
opinioni di una societa e il progresso d’Europa. Anche se i 
documenti presi in esame erano quelli apprestati dalla difesa, 
lo studioso aveva di fronte a sé una tal prova delle aberrazioni 
di una procedura formalmente legale (erano suggestioni di 
criminalisti e di interpreti, egli proclama, non della legge vera 
e propria) che veniva ad investire non solo il mondo del diritto 
ma quello della cultura e del vivere quotidiano: percid con 
quell’astrattismo che contraddistingue la sua mente di illumini- 
sta e qualche volta sembra toglier qualita alla sua indagine di 
storico, egli si abbandona ad un esame serrato e tagliente degli 
atti processuali. Proprio fino a stendere la condanna di quella 
che ai suoi tempi vedeva perdurare, almeno in teoria, come 
un’assurdita incredibile. 

Per questa strada, pervicace nella sua giovanile formazione 
antisecentesca, proprio il Manzioni — privo del movente che 
semmai poteva ispirare il Verri — andra alle estreme conse- 
guenze: con animo volto a una meditazione che anelava all’e- 
terno e insieme con un argomentare dialettico e una visione 
complessiva delle cose, ben strani in uno storico. (“Ci pare 
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irragionevole 1’indignazione che nasce in noi spontanea contro 
gli autori di que’ fatti, e che pur nello stesso tempo ci par 
nobile e santa: rimane l’orrore, e scompare la colpa; e, cer- 
cando un colpevole contro cui sdegnarsi a ragione, il pensiero 
si trova con raccapriccio condotto a esitare tra due bestemmie, 
che son due deliri: negar la Provvidenza, o accusarla...”). 

Motivi, si direbbe, ancora curialeschi sussistevano nel Verri 
in quel propugnare con ogni mezzo — ironie, apostrofi, sarca- 
smi — l’abolizione della tortura; motivi comunque tanto meno 
ispirati ad un animo di storico che vuol vedere il reale anda- 
mento delle cose e da tutti i documenti trae una interpretazione 
armonica e completa, si mostrano di poi nel Manzoni. Forse 
anche perche allo scrittore che nel romanzo aveva detto della 
peste e dei monatti restava dinanzi l’esempio delle <Osserva- 
zioni>> e al proprio anelito di moralista sembrava piu facile 
abbandonarsi ai modi di un avvocato fiscale, che cerca giustifi- 
cazioni ad una tesi sentita d’avanzo come unica vera, anziché 
sceverare opportunamente vita morale da norma giuridica e 
volonta umana da provvidenza divina: per comprendere, insom- 
ma, un’eta nei veri modi del suo operare. 

Ma indipendentemente dal contributo maggiore o minore ad 
un vero esame del “Processo degli Untori” — che é costituito, 
in realta, da tanti processi: e tra i moderni Fausto Nicolini con 
le sue ricerche ha steso le linee pit convincenti di una “storia” 
relativa —, resta a Pietro Verri il merito di aver tratto da 
documenti polverosi un’opera vivissima, perché condotta con 
quell’abbandono e quella acutezza che soli vincono il tempo. 
Proprio in quanto, sia pure nella prospettiva di particolari in- 
teressi, venivano esaminati fondamentali problemi di umanita e 
di vita, nel fervore di unascoperta degna del secolo dell’<«Enci- 
clopedia.> E il non aver reso di pubblica ragione tanta batta- 
glia di principf indica una volta di pid i limiti dell’autore pro- 
prio nell’atmosfera dell’Illuminismo italiano e, in specie, di 
quello lombardo.*! 


1. U. Foscolo, «Prose letterarie,> vol. IV, nuova tiratura, Firenze, 
Le Monnier, 1923, 104. Cfr. per comodita, l’edizione provvisoria da noi 
curata e annotata, <<Il gazzettino del bel mondo,>> Milano, Bompiani, 
1942, p. 192 sgg. Com’é noto, di tale opera e dei frammenti a essa rela- 
tivi, ripristinando il titolo originale di <Lettere scritte dall’inghilter- 
ra,>> M. Fubini apprestera i’edizione critica, nelle <Prose varie d’arte, > 
quale vol. V dell’Edizione Nazionale (per cui gia dello studioso si veda 
l’*estratto” dell’Introduzione, sempre Le Monnier, in data 1936 — in 
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realta 1942 — e gia l’ elegante articolo ‘<<Il gazzettino del bel mondo»: 
con frammenti inediti,’ in «<Pan,>> HI, 1935, vol. V, p. 177 sgg.). 

2. Cfr. nella tradudione francese le «Remarques sur divers endroits 
d’Italie par MY Addison pour servir de supplément au Voyage de Mr 
Misson,>> t. IV, Paris, Gabriel Amaubry, MDCCXXII, p. 21 sgg. per la 
facciata del Duomo, la statua di San Bartolomeo dell’ Agrati, la Biblioteca 
e la Pinacoteca Ambrosiana e, p. 28 sgg., per la Colonna infame. “En 
me promenant dans une des riies de Milan je fus surpris de 1’incription 
suivante, sur un boulanger [si noti questa erronea indicazione ] qui avoit 
conspiré avec le commissaire & d’autres d’empoisonner ses concito- 
yens; l’endroit ot étoit sa maison est vuide, & au milieu il y a un pilier 
avec ces mots, colonna infame.” L’histoire en est raportée en joli latin 
que je mettrai ici, ne l’ayant vue ailleurs.” (Segue il testo dell’iscrizio- 
ne —come anche si legge nell’edizione originale delle <<Osservazioni 
sulla tortura> pil innanzi cit., p. 259 — con qualche lieve variante di 
trascrizione, ad es. nella sesta linea con “conspiratione” in luogo di 
“coniuratione,” e con la necessaria soscrizione che il Verri non riporta: 
FRAESIDE PUB. SANITATIS M. ANTONIO MONTIO SENATORE R. 
IUSTITIAE CAP. 10. BAPTISTA VICECOMI.). 

Cogliamo l’occasione per menzionare, da tale traduzione francese 
dei <Remarks,»> la testimonianza dell’Addison (a cui facemmo riferi- 
mento sfuggevole in una comunicazione, ‘Alle fonti del Clitumno e una 
pagina del Lamennais,’ nel «Giornale storico della letteratura italiana, > 
CXXI, 1943, p. 89 sgg.) sul Clitumno e il florilegio di poeti latini intorno 
alle celebri fonti, su Bevagna ecc., ivi, tomocit., p. 104 sgg. 

3. Cfr. <Tutte le opere edite e inedite di Giuseppe Parini,> raccolte 
da Guido Mazzoni, Firenze, Barbera, 1925, p. 515 sgg. 

In realta 1’Addison avrebbe potuto conoscere con frutto l’opera del 
Ripamonti (<«IOSEPHI RIPAMONTII canonici scalensis chronistae urbis 
Mediolani de peste quae fuit anno MDCXXX: Libri V. desumpti ex anna- 
libus urbis quos LX. Decurionum autoritate scribebat,> Mediolani, Apud 
Malatestas, Regios ac Ducales Typographos, s. a., ma 1641 come indica 
Vincisione del frontespizio): opera ormai famosa per i riferimenti dei 
<<Promessi Sposi.>> Si vedano in special modo alcuni capitoli del Libro 
II: ‘De Platea et Mora et Baruelo unctoribus aliis,’ e ‘De aliis qui falso 
habiti sive comprehensi pro unctoribus fuere,’ rispettivamente pp. 81-91 
e 91-100. 

Ristampa parziale della traduzione, non sempre esatta, del Cusani, 
Milano, Pirotta, 1841 é «La peste di Milano-> nel 1630, Milano, Muggia- 
ni, 1945. 

4, A. Manzoni, <<Storia della Colonna infame,>> VII. (Cfr. nell’ed. Bar- 
bi-Ghisalberti, piu innanzi cit., p. 584). 

5. C. Cantu, <La Lombardia nel secolo XVII: ragionamenti,>> Milano, 
Volpato e Comp., 1854, p. 322 sgg. (con l’indicazione di una dissertazione 
sulla Colonna, letta nell’ Accademia dei Trasformati dall’avvocato fiscale 
Fogliazzi, menzionata dal Balestrieri, ma non ritrovata dal Canti stesso). 

6. Sulla scorta del riferito pensiero del Foscolo non ci @ stato possi- 
bile —durante la stesura delle presenti pagine, condotta nel recente 
conflitto bellico senza l’ausilio delle biblioteche maggiori — rintraccia- 
re il passo del Bayle nello stesso <<Dictionnaire,~ pur sotto le voci piu 
tipiche intorno all’argomento, né, tra le altre opere, nelle <<Lettres de 
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ME Bayle, publiées sur les originaux, avec des remarques par MI Des 
Maizeaux, membre de la Société Royale, A Amsterdam, Aux dépens 
de la Compagnie, MDCCXXIX. 

7. Cfr. il <<Processo originale degli untori nella peste del M. DC. 
XXX>> (Milano, A spese degli editori, MDCCCXXXIX: a tale pubblicazio- 
ne fa prefazione una parte informativa desunta dai <<Ragionamenti sulla 
Storia lombarda> del Cantu, per cui si veda anche dello stesso, <Sulla 
storia lombarda del secolo XVIII: ragionamenti per un commento dei 
“Promessi Sposi,”>> Milano, Manini, 1842, e in nuova veste, il vol. cit. 
<<La Lombardia nel secolo XVII: ragionamenti>> del ’54 (specialmente 
notevoli i capitoli ‘La Peste’ e ‘Gli Untori,’ p. 239 sgg.). 

8. Si veda, senz’altro, la migliore edizione dell’operetta in A. Manzoni, 
<<I Promessi Sposi e Storia della Colonna infame,> a cura di M. Barbi e 
F. Ghisalberti, Milano, Casa del Manzoni e Firenze, Sansoni, 1942, p. 
505 sgg., e, per comodita, «Storia della Colonna infame di Alessandro 
Manzoni,>> a cura di Giancarlo Vigorelli, Milano, Bompiani, 1942. L’edi- 
zione piu utile per l’ampio commento storico @ quella curata da Michele 
Ziino, Napoli-Genova-Citta di Castello, F. Perrella, 1928. 

Dello stesso Ziino si veda ‘La prima forma della Colonna infame,’ 
nella «<Rassegna,>> XXXVIII, 1930, p. 335 sgg. (e a p. 344 n 1’aggiunta 
alla Bibliografia sull’argomento data nel commento di cui sopra) e il 
testo dello scritto inedito nelle <Opere> del Manzoni, Edizione del Cen- 
tenario, Vol. II, a cura di G. Lesca, Genova, Perrella, 1928. (Nella vasta 
bibliografia sulla peste e sugli untori amiamo menzionare, per la luci- 
dita della trattazione letteraria e la pacatezza della posizione morali- 
stica, alcune pagine di Attilio Momigliano, «Alessandro Manzoni,» 
Messina, Principato, 24 edizione, 1929, p.183 sgg.e posteriori ristampe). 

9. -Per queste citazioni, cfr. Manzoni, <I Promessi Sposi e Storia della 

Colonna infame,> ed. Barbi-Ghisalberti, p. 50 sgg. (& la celebre ‘Intro- 
duzione’ dell’operetta). 
10. Per cura di Pietro Custodi l’opera (<«Osservazioni sulla tortura e 
singolarmente sugli effetti che produsse all’occasione delle unzioni 
malefiche, alle quali si attribui la pestilenza che devastO Milano 1’anno 
1630, di Pietro Verri, scritte nel 1777: inedite+~) venne pubblicata, con 
le parimenti inedite <Memorie storiche sulla economia pubblica dello 
Stato di Milano e altri lavori del Verri,> Milano, Stamperia e Fonderia 
di G. G. De Stefanis a S. Zeno, MDCCCIYV, p. 191 sgg.). 

Numerose sono le ristampe dell’opera nel secolo passato, specie 
unitamente coh la «Storia della Colonna infame>: una buona raccolta di 
scritti verriani si trovava nella Biblioteca Ambrosiana, ora purtroppo 
assai danneggiata per i bombardamenti aerei dell’agosto 1943. Tra le 
ristampe, anche perché omessa, salvo errore, e non registrata di neces- 
sita dagli stessi manuali di letteratura italiana — dopo la nota ‘Biblio- 
grafia Verriana’ di A. Vismara nell’<Archivio storico lombardo>> del 
1884 e a sé, cfr. in particolare M. Ziino nel suo commento alla «Storia 
della Colonna infamme,»> op. cit., p. 20 — merita menzione, per la strana 
polemica a cui si tenta di asservirla in un centone sanfedista e anticesa- 
riano, quella fatta ne «La critica dei miei tempi con le “Osservazioni 
sulla tortura” del conte Pietro Verri: volume in continuazione dei quat- 
tro opuscoli e dei due supplementi di Francesco Bosisio... Dono del- 
l’Autore al genere umano,> Bergamo, 1903, A spese dell’Autore [Stab. 
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Tip. Lit. D. Legrenzi], pp. 362 sgg. E aggiunta la lettera del Gorani, 
omessa da numerose ristampe, che non poggiano sull’edizione principe. 
In quest’ultima pubblicazione, tra le piu bizzarre e sconcertanti di 
ogni tempo, l’autore nell’eta decrepita di 87 anni, perseguitato e perfidi- 
ato pel suo talento e per la sua virtu, presenta nel Verri il “protettore 
dei malfattori, tanto per la propria malvagia inclinazione, quanto per in- 
carico di Maria Teresa d’Austria”; chiede anche venia per gli errori di 
stampa, “non avendo corretto le bozze per stanchezza della vista”e a 
maggior ragione si preoccupa delle citazioni del testo, “perché (dice) io 
di latino non me ne intendo”! Comunque tale inserzione forzatamente 
faziosa in un discorso di dilettante, anzi di paranoico, meritava di essere 
ricordata nella fortuna delle «<Osservazioni sulla tortura.» (L’edizione 
pia diffusa, ma spesso-malamente intesa come “appendice” dai lettori, é 
quella della «Storia della Colonna infame e alcune lettere di Alessandro 
Manzoni con le Osservazioni sulla tortura di Pietro Verri,> per cura di 
G. Lesca, Firenze, Barbéra, 1923). 
11. Nell’attesa dell’edizione promessa da Vittore Branca per la nuova 
Biblioteca Nazionale Le Monnier — e, si licet, d’una nostra ampia scelta 
commentata, in preparazione fin dal ’42 per “Corona: Collezione Uni- 
versale Bompiani—rimandiamo, per queste testimonianze, al testo 
originale del <Conciliatore,>> specialmente per il Di Breme, a p. 194 
(NO 49, del 18 febbraio 1819, in recensione all’<«<Orazione in lode del 
Conte Pietro Verri milanese,> del Ressi) e per il Pellico, a p. 6 (N° 2, 
del 6 settembre 1818, in rec. al «Del merito e delle ricompense,> del 
Gioia). 
12. C. A. Vianello, ‘<«<L’Orazione panegirica sulla Giurisprudenza mila- 
nese> del Verri tra le fonti del libro «Dei delitti e delle pene,’ nel 
<<Giornale storico della letteratura italiana,>> CXII, 1938, p. 52 sgg. 
13. Assai nota é la bibliografia dell’argomento. Tra le opere recenti, 
che si possSono senz’altro annoverare tra le fondamentali, si menzionino 
sull’autore delle Osservazioni — senza dimenticare la monografia del 
Bouvy, del 1889, e quella dell’Ottolini, del 1921 — Nino Valeri, «Pietro 
Verri,> con 28 illustrazioni fuori testo, Milano, Mondadori, 1937. Sul- 
l’autore del <Dei delitti e delle pene — senza trascurare il classico 
“saggio” del Cantu, <Beccaria e il diritto penale,» del 1862, e le pagine 
dello Spirito nella <Storia del diritto penale italiano: da Cesare Becca- 
ria ai nostri giorni,>> 28 edizione, 1932 (la 14 6 del ’26) — C. A. Vianello, 
«La vita e l’opera di Cesare Beccaria,» Milano, Ceschina, 1938. Si 
tenga ancora conto di un notevole studio su ‘Verri e Beccaria’ in Vianel- 
lo, «La giovinezza di Parini, Verri e Beccaria, con scritti, documenti e 
ritratti inediti,~ Milano, Baldini e Castoldi, 1933, pp. 177 sgg. 

Tra le ristampe di opere del Beccaria (tra cui, oltre quella pit in- 
nanzi citata a cura del Calamandrei, si veda quella del «Dei delitti e 
delle pene,» a cura di Rodolfo Sommaruga, 24 edizione, Pistoia-Roma, 
Tariffi, 1944) meritano speciale riguardo le «Opere scelte,> con introd. 
e note di R. Mondolfo, Bologna, Cappelli, 1925. 

14. Cfr. C. Beccaria, «Dei delitti e delle pene,» a cura di Piero Cala- 
mandrei, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1945, p. 117 seg. 

15. L’opera del Verri, da noi presentata con nuove cure nel testo secon- 
do l’edizione principe fin dal 42, é poi apparsa tra i “Classici del Fila- 
rete,” Milano, Martello, 1946. Nel frattempo, alquanto allestita alla 
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diavola ma ispirata a tristi contingenze politiche e militari, si ricon- 
duce ai motivi polemici dell’opera la ristampa popolare col titolo «Basta 
con la tortura! Il processo degli Untori,> Roma, O. E. T., Bottega del- 
l’antiquario, 1944. Si veda ora una ristampa — nelle <<Opere varie di 
Pietro Verri,> a cura di Nino Valeri, t. I, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1947, 
p. 53 sgg. —, basata sull’edizione Le Monnier del 1854 («<Scritti vari di 
Pietro Verri, ordinati da G. Carcano e preceduta da un saggio civile 
sopra l’Autore per Vincenzo Salvagnoli>>). 

16. Le testimonianze dei due fratelli riguardo l’opera, da noi pid avanti 
riferite quasi nella loro interezza e con rari mutamenti di punteggiatura 
e di grafia, si possono vedere nel «<Carteggio di Pietro e Alessandro 
Verri> (nella copertina il sopratitolo generale é, per tutti i volumi, 
<Roma e Milano nella seconda meta del sec. XVIII: Prima edizione 
condotta sulla scorta degli originali sotto gli auspici della R. Deputa- 
zione di Storia Patria per la Lombardia>). Si confrontino i volumi — 
secondo che citeremo pit innanzi — VIII, a cura di Alessandro Giulini e 
Giovanni Seregni, Milano, Melesi, 1934, e, a cura del Seregni, unico 
prosecutore del monumentale lavoro di raccolta e di pubblicazione, IX, 
ivi, stesso editore, 1937 e XI, ivi, Giuffré, 1940, sempre alla data delle 
lettere di cui 6 menzione. Nella parte inedita del <<Carteggio,>> come 
gentilmente ci comunica il Seregni che con C. A. Vianello ci é stato 
sovente prodigo di consigli e di aiuti per tutto quanto riguarda la cultura 
lombarda del secolo decimottavo, non si torna pil sull’argomento. (L’ul- 
timo vol. a tutt’oggi apparso del «<Carteggio>> é il XII, sempre a cura 
del Seregni, presso ]’editore Giuffré, 1942, e contiene le lettere dal 30 
maggio 1781 al 25 settembre 1782. L’impresa era stata iniziata, col vol. 
II, a cura di Francesco Novati e d’Emanuele Greppi nel 1910 presso la 
Casa Cogliatie a mano a mano proseguita: presso la stessa Casa, nel 
1923; comparve in due tomi il vol. I, a cura del Greppi — a cui si deve 
l’ampia prefazione programmatica — e d’Alessandro Giulini. Per le 
lettere non ancora comprese nella nuova raccolta sistematica si puo ri- 
mandare al pur manchevole silloge di «<Lettere e scritti inediti di Pietro 
e di Alessandro Verri,> annotati e pubblicati da Carlo Casati, Milano, 
Galli, 1879-1881; ma si veda anche il vol. <<Dal Carteggio,>> ecc. citato 
pit. innanzi). 

Wie <Carteggio, >> VIII, p. 102. La lettera si pud anche vedere nel vol. 
<<Dal carteggio di Pietro e Alessandro Verri: lettere edite e inedite,> a 
cura del Seregni, Milano, Leonardo, 1943, p. 176 sgg. 

18. <Carteggio,> VIII, p. 105. 

19. <Carteggio,> IX, p. 15. 

20. «Carteggio,> IX, p. 17. 

21. <Carteggio,>> IX, p. 18. 

22. «<Carteggio,~ IX. p. 19 sgg. 

23. M. D’Amelio, ‘Manzoni e gli avvenimenti milanesi del 1630: Un’ipo- 
tesi antropologica sugli Untori,’ nel <<Corriere della Sera,>> del 5 agosto 
1935. 

24. Di Fausto Nicolini — di cui furono subito apprezzate, e invano com- 
battute fra polemiche di letterati non avvezzi a ricerche d’archivio e a 
trattazioni di metodo, le varie revisioni storiografiche su motivi e per- 
sonaggi dei <<Promessi Sposi,> da Don Gonzalo al “tumulto di San Mar- 
tino” e alla carestia del 1629 — sono fondamentali sull’argomento le 
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indagini su <Peste e Untori nei “Promessi Sposi” e nella realta stori- 
ca,>> Bari, Laterza, 1935: qui veramente si vedono come “sono andate 
le cose,” e anche sull’anti- storicismo — cosi diverso nei due autori — 
del verni e del Manzoni appaiono alcune verita non sempre condivise dai 
comuni giudizi. (Indichiamo, per comodita del lettore, le ricerche pre- 
liminari su <<Untori e unzioni nella peste milanese del MDCXXX,> ap- 
parso a Napoli nel 1935, e la parte ‘Sulle fonti storiche dei capitoli XXXI 
e XXXII dei <Promessi Sposi,>>’ in <Ad Alessandro Luzio, gli Archivi 
di Stato italiani: miscellanea di studi storici,~> vol. II, Firenze, Le Mon- 
nier, 1933, p. 233 sgg.) 

25. A. Visconti, <Storia di Milano,» con prefazione di Gioacchino Volpe, 
accademico d’Italia, a cura della “Famiglia Meneghina” sotto gli auspici 
del Comune di Milano, Milano, Ceschina, 1937, p. 457 sgg. e ancora nel 
volumetto <Italia e Francia,>> Milano, Fasani, 1945, p. 42. 

26. S. A. Nulli, <I Processi delle streghe,>> Torino, Einaudi, 1939, p. 
160 sgg. 

27. Cfr. S. Negro ‘“La Colonna infame” riveduta,’ nel <Corriere della 
Sera, dell’8 novembre 1942 (intervista col prof. Adalberto Pazzini, 
fondatore e direttore del Museo romano di storia della medicina) e 
‘Testimonianze sugli “untori,”’ ivi, 30 dello stesso mese. (Si noti pero 
che, ad eccezione dello spagnolo Padilla e del Migliavacca figlio, gli ac- 
cusati del cosiddetto Processo erano all’incirca fior di aspiranti alle 
galere, come mostrano chiaramente le ricerche archivistiche del Nico- 
lini: “il Mora, dopo il Migliavacca figlio, é il solo a suscitare quella 
ragionevole commiserazione che, pur volendo, non si puo nutrire per gli 
altri condannati: giacché basta leggere il processo senza prevenzioni 
per avvedersi che questi altri, quale pil quale meno, erano delinquenti 
nati.” <<Peste e Untori,>> cit., p. 304). 

28. <<Carteggio,>> IX, p. 22 sgg. 

29. <Carteggio,>> IX, 
30. <Carteggio,>> IX, 
31. <<Carteggio,>> IX, 
32. <<Carteggio,>> IX, 
33. <<Carteggio,>> IX, 
34. <<Carteggio,> IX, 
35. <<Carteggio,>> IX, ; 
36. <<Carteggio,>> IX, p. 46. (Le <<Osservazioni>> di Alessandro, che per 
le recenti contingenze belliche non abbiamo potuto consultare nell’ Archi- 
vio Andreani Sormani Verri, qualora siano state conservate, devono es- 
sere di poco conto -- ci comunicava a suo tempo il Seregni -- se nem- 
meno furono raccolte, al pari di quelle intorno alle <Meditazioni sulla 
felicita,>> fra le testimonianze del <<Carteggio-> stesso: probabilmente, 
come quelle ora citate, vertevano pit che altro su questioni di stile.) 

37. La ‘Lettera del conte Giuseppe Gorani all’Autore intorno alle <Os- 
servazioni>> precedenti’ apparve nel tomo cit. degli <Scrittori classici 
italiani di economia politica,> p. 313 sgg.: non se ne conosce autografo, 
come ebbe ad avvertirci cortesemente, nel marzo 742, il conte Alessan- 
dro Casati. Il Lesca nella sua edistoncing della «Storia della Colonna 
infame> e delle <Osservazioni sulla tortura,» soprattutto basata sul- 
Vedizione parigina delle opere complete del Manzoni, curata dal Tom- 
maseo nel 1843 presso il Baudry, per il testo del Verri menziona il vol. 
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I degli <<Scritti vari,>> Firenze, Le Monnier, 1854, gia cit. Perd afferma 
che tale edizione “fece seguire alle pagine verriane un’importante lettera 
del conte Giuseppe Gorani, relativa a esse”: in realta era gia apparsa 
nella stessa edizione originale dell’opera, e poi in ristampe. 

38. Scrive Pietro Verri al fratello, in data 2 settembre 1778: “lIeri mat- 
tina finalmente s’é trovata per terra la Colonna infame, la quale per 147 
anni ha oltraggiato la memoria d’un uomo d’onore e ha fatto credere 
giustizia la feroce imbecillita de’ giudici superstiziosi e ignoranti. Tal- 
uno pretende d’aver veduto sei persone occupate a questo rovesciamento. 
Ora resterebbe da fabbricare un casino al luogo istesso a spese pubbli- 
che e donarlo, ossia restituirlo, alla famiglia di qualche Mora, giacché i 
discendenti o saranno morti di dolore, ovvero avranno cambiato nome: 
io pero non attribuisco a principi tanto generosie nobili questa caduta.” 
(«Carteggio,>> X, p. 68. Una precisa nota del Seregni al passo stesso, 
intorno agli umori del popolo poco convinto della colpevolezza del Mora 
e dei compagni, rinvia allo testimonianza sull’abbattimento, per errore 
dato dal personaggio come avvenuto nella notte del 2, di don Carlo Tri- 
vulzio — cfr. G. Seregni, <Don Carlo Trivulzio e la cultura milanese 
dell’eta sua: MDCCXV-MDCCLXXXIX,>> Milano, Hoepli, 1927, p. 229 — 
e al pensiero di don Paolo della Silva — riferito da A. Visconti, «Storia 
di Milano,» cit., p. 505, come affine a quello dei “vecchi” tipo Corrado 
de Olivera e Gabriele Verri, padre di Pietro’e di Alessandro — che 
depreca la “voglia di apportare macchia alla importanza del Senato,” 
gettando giu la colonna denominando “pazzi li condannati come rei!” Il 
Seregni-dal «Diario milanese> di G. B. Borrani conservato manoscritto 
all’Ambrosiana — all’anno 1778,p.160—riporta ancora che la colonna 
una mattina si trovo “rovesciata a terra, non si sa se da sé perché si 
fosse per l’antichita corroso il piedestallo, 0 se da qualche persona per 
privato arbitrio, oppure se per autorita pubblica. Il fatto si é che non é 
stata rimessa al suo luogo, ma solo si é lasciato nel muro della. vicina 
casa la lapide descrivente l’antico memorabile fatto.” Il Borrani riporta 
Vepigrafe). 

Notiamo ancora come molto interessante un’altra osservazione di 
Pietro in data 23 settembre dell’anno stesso — sull’abbattimento della 
colonna e sulla questione degli Untori e della tortura: “Non attribuire ai 
lumi, ovvero alla energia del popolo un avvenimento che se non é stato 
fortuito é nato per tutt’altro motivo; si annientava quello che ha fatto un 
ceto indipendente, e conseguentemente poco amabile; il mio ms. é ignoto 
e non farebbe che del male se cessasse d’esserlo. Hai ragione che nella 
storia converra parlarne, e lo penso nel modo che appunto tu indichi.” 
(«Carteggio,~> X, p. 85). Per la scarsa diffusione di questa silloge epi- 
stolare e specialmente degli ultimi volumi apparsi, riferiamo nella sua 
integrita la nota del Seregni che, ottuagenario, sotto gli auspici della 
Deputazione lombarda di Storia Patria di cui é autorevole membro, pro- 
segue la laboriosa impresa di trascrivere le lettere rimanenti e di 
darle alla stampa: “Sembra che Pietro qui risponda a qualche domanda 
od osservazione di Alessandro, espressa probabilmente in una lettera 
andata perduta. Ed invero nella raccolta delle lettere — originali — di 
Alessandro quelle del 19 e 30 settembre portano rispettivamente i nu- 
meri d’ordine 1066, 1069. Mancano dunque le due intermedie!” 


39. «Carteggio,~> XI, p. 70. 
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40. Cfr.C. A. Vianello, ‘Intorno al Verri e al Beccaria,’ in «<Pagine di 
vita settecentesca: con scritti e documenti inediti,~- 24 edizione, Milano, 
Baldini e Castoldi, 1935, p. 50. 

41. Tra gli studi piu meritevoli di menzione si vedano B. Brunello, «Il 
pensiero politico italiano del Settecento,~> Milano-Messina, Principato, 
1942. (Cfr. per Verri e Beccaria, p. 147 sgg.) e L. Salvatorelli, <Il 
pensiero politico italiano dal 1700 al 1870, Torino, Einaudi, 1935: 
Opera piu volte ristampata anche con aggiunte; cfr. per Verri, Beccaria 
e il riformismo settecentesco, p. 35 sgg. 


HERMANN HESSE: 
THE EXORCISM OF THE DEMON 
Oskar Seidlin 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


The conferring of the literary Nobel Prize for 1946 upon 
Hermann Hesse has brought into the international limelight, 
however briefly, a figure whose features were unfamiliar to the 
literary world at large. It has also illuminated the perplexing 
fact that our notions of literary greatness and fame are both 
arbitrary and relative in that an author, whose merits and stand- 
ing are solidly confirmed at home, may be found “obscure” by 
foreign literary critics. The question that was being asked 
somewhat mockingly “Who, after all, is Hermann Hesse?” must 
be disquieting to anybody familiar with contemporary German 
literature. And the fact that second and third rate German novel- 
ists and biographers gained easy admittance into our country, 
while only a few of Hesse’s books were translated (and are now 
being gradually re-issued), sets one thinking about the strange 
selective process at workin the establishment ofa world-litera- 
ture. This phenomenon would lose its awkwardness if Hesse’s 
talent, themes and problems were such as toappeal primarily to 
a narrowly defined home audience. But this is not the case. One 
cannot easily dismiss the fact that two such discerning and dif- 
ferent writers as Franz Kafka and André Gide have counted 
Hesse among their favorites, while a true citizen of the world, 
Romain Rolland, has not only found him worthy of personal 
friendship but considered him one of his most interesting liter - 
ary contemporaries. This, and the adoration which Hesse’s 
<<Demian> (published anonymously in 1919) enjoyed among the 
élite of German youth who clasped this book as if it embodied a 
new Revelation emerging from the apocalypse of the World War, 
may justify acloser analysis of Hermann Hesse’s literary work. 
This evaluation will not deal with the obvious ties connecting 
Hesse with the poets of German Romanticism; it will not focus 
upon the socio-political concerns as expressed in his pacifist 
manifestos published during the first World War. Rather it will 
concentrate on Hesse’s ruthless and self-tormenting exposure 
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of the “condition humaine,” his metaphysical anxiety, that strug- 
gle with the demon and yearning for redemption which make him 
both a “modern” in the truest sense of the word and an ally of 
those who, by self-dissection, have made us painfully aware of 
the fate of man under the Sign of the Crisis. 


I. Awakening 


“Inthe beginning was the myth” — these are the opening words 
of Hesse’s «Peter Camenzind>> (1904), the novel which carried 
an almost completely unknown author to fame: rather incongru- 
ous opening words; for the story of the Swiss peasant lad who, 
after years of struggles, disappointments, self-deceptions and 
frustrating experiences in the literary world finally returns to 
his native village, is much more closely related to the poetic 
realism of the late 19th century than to the myth-creating and 
myth-recreating efforts of our generation. Still, that these words 
introduce Hesse’s first full-fledged literary achievement, that 
they stand as watch-words over his career, is no accident. The 
myth whichis “in the beginning” will beforever the subsoil from 
which Hesse’s works grow. 

The mythis man’s first answer to(or rather his first groping 
visualization of) the problems with which his own existence and 
his position in the cosmos confront him. It is man’s awakening 
to himself, and it has all the landmarks of an awakening: the 
lingering on in the twilight region between night and day, the 
shock at the immediate directness of the new light, the coura- 
geous attempt to transpose experience of a primeval nature into 
the language and symbols of reality. In just this way Hesse’s 
stories are myths; his entire work seems an endless recording 
of the process of awakening. The very word fascinates him, and 
in his last work, the monumental «Glass Pearl Game>> (1943), 
recently published in this country under the title «Magister 
Ludi,>> we find the protagonist’s admission that “awakening was 
to me a truly magic word, demanding and pressing, consoling 
and promising.” The process of waking in the morning was 
described withterrifying minuteness in «Kurgast> (Diary from 
a Health Resort, 1925), as memorable as the similar analysis in 
Proust’s <Du cété de chez Swann,> but intensified by the horror 
of facing the light again, by the deadly desire not to venture 
across the threshold of a new day. A painful exercise in tres- 
passing the threshold: this, and nothing else, is the essence of 
Hesse’s works. 
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In the early novels, <<Peter Camenzind>> and <<Under the 
Wheel>> (1906), this “exercise” was still so much shrouded in 
psychological realism that Hesse appeared to be one more of the 
many sensitive and delicate anatomists of puberty. Hans Gieben- 
rath, hero of «Under the Wheel,>> falls all too clearly into the 
well-established type of the languid adolescent: troubles with an 
antagonistic father, endless conflicts with a cruel and impersonal 
school-system, vague wanderings into the thoroughly bewildering 
realm of eros and sex, and finally the only half-intended suicide 
after some cheap carouse. Yet, in the light of Hesse’s later de- 
velopment, it becomes quite obvious that the psycho-biological 
“case histories” of Peter Camenzind and Hans Giebenrath are 
only timid approaches to the painful process of awakening, timid 
even to the extent that both heroes shy away from passing through 
“la porte étroite”: Hans Giebenrath lets himself half-wittingly 
glide into the river, while Peter Camenzind returns to the quiet 
shelter of his home village where the “light of the day” does not 
penetrate. (The fact that in both cases the return to the dark is 
caused by failure to establish satisfactory sexual relations opens 
the door to psychoanalytic interpretations to which Hesse has 
been only too often subjected.) There is, in these early books, 
still a wall barring the adolescent hero from the open road, the 
same wall which separates young Hesse from the realization of 
his own inner self and of the problems which beset him and his 
time. A shock was needed to break down the barrier and bring 
an awakening which would force upon Hesse the reévaluation of 
all values, and open the road before him. The shock came in the 
form of the first World War. 

From this time on, the veil which so strangely shrouded 
Hesse’s earlier productions is ruthlessly drawn away. No longer 
does the poet shrink from taking the “forbidden fruit,” from 
trespassing across the threshold between the stage of innocence 
and the acceptance of man’s fate. No matter how painful this 
step might be, it has to be taken. In one of his short stories, 
<<Klein and Wagner,> written immediately after the War (1919), 
we read: “In reality there was only one thing which man feared: 
letting himself fall, taking the step out into the Unknown, the 
little step beyond all existing securities. But who has once, 
just once abandoned himself, has just once given himself into 
the hands of fate, he is free.” Klein, the hero of our story, has 
set himself free. After a secure life as a bankclerk he suddenly 
woke up and saw the humiliation caused by his daily routine, by 
marriage with a woman he had never loved and finally learned to 
hate, by the suppression of all noble and strong desires. This 
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awakening was his “original sin”: the little bank teller, before 
embarking on his road to freedam, defrauded his institution of a 
considerable sum: he had fallen, but he was free. It would be 
hard not to see in this story, this little anecdote lifted from the 
every-day criminal register, a paraphrase of the story of the 
fall of man. 

Protestant to the core, haunted by the consciousness of origi- 
nal sin, Hesse has circled again and again around man’s tasting 
of the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge, his awakening 
amidst fear and trembling. The Forbidden which has to be 
faced exerts a dangerous but promising fascination. Already in 
<<Under the Wheel» there was a dark and slimy alley which 
exuded “together with a strangely foul air a blissfully uncanny 
anguish, a mixture of curiosity, anxiety, bad conscience and heav- 
enly premonitions of adventures.” All of Hesse’s heroes are 
simultaneously repelled and attracted by this dark alley, none 
more strongly than the young protagonist of <A Child’s Soul> 
(1919) vhose story becomes one of the most terrifying records 
of mental anguish in contemporary literature. Drawn to his 
father’s room, where he has no business to be, he rummages in 
all the corners and drawers of the study “only to follow a com- 
pulsion which almost choked me, the compulsion to do evil, to 
hurt myself, to load myself with guilt.” When the Serpent whis- 
pers, Adam will not resist, the sin has to be committed. And so 
the youngster in <A Child’s Soul> steals fruit from his father’s 
drawer, not an apple but a few dried figs (and that the fig-treeis 
introduced makes the “mythical” impact of the story perhaps 
more obvious than necessary.) 

The urge to find out the “secret” about one’s self and the 
hidden corners of life, curiosity in the widest and most dangerous 
sense, is the driving force behind Hesse’s work. It is a ruthless. 
curiosity, shameless and without mercy, and it will not rest until 
the last veil is drawn back. For this reason then, and not for 
the sake of psychological subtleties, Hesse has delved again and 
again into the minds of vagrants and adolescents, since for them 
everything is unknown and without name before they have “found 
out.” They are all spies tracking themselves down, excited by 
the scent of the Unknown, hankering after secrets. They are all 
very much akin to the Kierkegaard who admitted that it would 
have given him great satisfaction to be a member of the Copen- 
hagen criminal police force. They are all brethren of Gide’s 
protagonists, the ruthless exposers and explorers, the snoopers 
through <Les Caves du Vatican,> living embodiments of a curi- 
osity which never seems to exhaust itself so that the very last 
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sentence of <The Counterfeiters> can start with the words: 
“Now I am curious....” In one of his early writings, a collec- 
tion of fairy tales, short stories, diary pages and poems entitled 
<<Hermann Lauscher> (1901), Hesse calls Lauscher’s most char- 
acteristic feature a “self-tormenting love for truth,” and he 
could have hardly found a more appropriate self-characteriza- 
tion. He is consumed by an uncontrollable and at times embar- 
rassing desire to be naked, to show himself in so merciless a 
light that even the “private parts” of body and soul will not be 
spared exposure. In his story «Klingsor’s Last Summer» 
(1919), the painter Klingsor gathers in his final hours the strength 
to do his self-portrait. And this is what his friends see when, 
after Klingsor’s death, the picture has been found: “It is Man, 
Ecce Homo, the tired, rapacious, wild, child-like and overrefined 
man of our late period, homo Europaeus, dying and desiring to 
die: purified by every longing, sick with every vice, enthusiastic- 
ally elated by the knowledge of his destruction, ready for every 
progress, ripe for each regression, all glow and all fatigue, de- 
voted to fate and painas the morphinist is to his drug, lonesome, 
hollowed out, old as the ages, at the same time Faust and Kara- 
masov, animal and sage, all bare, without any ambitions, all 
naked, full of a child’s fear of death and full of the weary readi- 
ness to die his death.” It is Klingsor’s portrait, but not Kling- 
sor’s alone. It might be Nietzsche’s portrait of Man on the Eve 
of the Superman - if it were not Hesse’s portrait of Hesse. To 
find the same merciless exposure in the “first person,” one has 
only to leaf throughthe <Diary from a Health Resort,> the abys- 
mal record of a sick man who, with masochistic satisfaction, 
watches the deformations, pains and ridiculous motions of his 
sciatica-ridden body 

But this violent urge for confession is mixed with a stubborn 
secretiveness, a bashful hiding behind the “fig-leaf,” an obstruc- 
tive silence opposed to the asking and demanding voice: “Adam, 
where art Thou?” Guilt cries outfor confession, but guilt breeds 
a dark recalcitrance as well. In the first story of the Lauscher- 
collection, written as early as 1896, we meet for the first time 
this bliss of confession mixed with the stubborn refusal to admit 
one’s wrong which will shake the Steppenwolf no less than Emil 
Sinclair, hero of «Demian.» The conflict of remorseful desire 
to do penance and of rebellious self-assertion in the face of the 
power which demands submission is being incessantly fought on 
the battlefield of the soul, and vests Hesse’s works with an ur- 
gency and tension truly religious. In the very signature which 
Hesse puts under his writings we can trace this bewildering 
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spectacle of confession and hiding. Is it not revealing that ono of 
his very first works presented itself to the audience as «<The 
Posthumous Writings and Poems of Hermann Lauscher, edited 
by Hermarin Hesse;>> that his latest one is entitled «The Glass 
Pearl Game, the Attempt of a Life Chronicle of Magister Ludi 
Joseph Knecht, edited by Hermann Hesse;>> that his <Demian> 
appeared anonymously with the subtitle <The Story of Emil 
Sinclair’s Youth;> that Steppenwolf (1927) pretends to be the 
autobiography of a certain Harry Haller, found in his room after 
he has mysteriously left the town where he livedfor a few months? 
There is a permanent hiding behind pseudonyms, behind a mere 
editorship — in short: a recalcitrance to “admit” which is ironi- 
cally counteracted by the urge to expose himself, to “confess.” 
Lauscher’s first name is not Hermann by chance; the initials of 
the Steppenwolf are not incidentally H. H. (which, by the way, are 
the initials of the hero of <Journey into the Orient> [1932] as 
well), and for good reasons the first Magister Ludi, the inventor 
of the <Glass Pearl Game,> is called Calwer, the man from 
Calw, the little town in Swabia where Hesse was born in 1877, 
and which with its old houses, narrow streets and murmuring 
brooks appears in almost allof Hesse’s stories. These are more 
than playful attempts tomystify the reader. They are true symp- 
toms of this bliss of confession mixed with the stubborn refusal 
to admit one’s wrong. And it seems quite characteristic that 
Hesse has never called any of his books a “novel” but has rather 
chosen the non-committal term a “narrative,” which leaves the 
question between “confessional” authenticity and “impersonal” 
fiction in an ambiguous balance 


II. Father and Mother Image 


A balance? Rather an indication of the basic polarity which 
runs through all of Hesse’s works. Except for the two “narra- 
tives” which present Harmony Regained, «Siddhartha» (1922) 
and the <Glass Pearl Game,> it will be obvious even to the 
casual reader that each of Hesse’s major books has a double 
focus, has two heroes which are “two” in the sense in which a 
schizophrenic is “two”: in <Under the Wheel> Hans Giebenrath 
and Hermann Heilner; in «Death and the Lover> (1930) Narziss 
and Goldmund; Demian as the Companion of Emil Sinclair, the 
narrator; and finally the Steppenwolf, who is equally two, if not 
many more, in one. This cleavage of personality symbolizes the 
two elements which constitute man and his world: the father- 
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element and the mother-element. Itis only during the war years 
that the metaphysical polarity of these two worlds finds its full 
and unambiguous expressionin Hesse’s work. While the mother, 
embodiment of all sensuous, vital and elemental principles, re- 
mained inconspicuous and pale in <<Peter Caminzind,> she was 
totally absent in<Under the Wheel.» In<Rosshalde>> (1914), the 
story of an artist’s unhappy marriage, man and woman are pitted 
against each other, but they are seen from the ”wrong angle,” as 
husband and wife rather than as father and mother. The war is 
still waged on the physical and psychological front; it is only 
after the “awakening” that it will be shifted to the mythical level, 
that father and mother willemerge as archetypes, as the embodi- 
ments of the spiritual and vital energies fighting in and for man. 

In <A Child’s Soul>> the two worlds are seenas opposite po- 
larities. “Downstairs in our house mother and child were at 
home, a harmless air pervaded the place; but upstairs power and 
spirit were dwelling, here was tribuna] and temple and the realm 
of the father.” This Upstairs (we cannot help associating the 
structure of the Christian cosmos) “smelled of sternness, of law, 
of responsibility, of father and God.” The rule and suppression 
which the father-God imposes upon Hesse’s heroes are respon- 
sible for the wild outbursts of rebellion with which his books, 
written in the late teens and early twenties, are swarming. No 
psychoanalyst is needed to diagnose the neuroses and violent 
traumas of the patients.. Oedipus is at work in Emil Sinclair’s 
frightful dream in which he sees himself hiding behind thetrees, 
armed with a glittering knife which the seducer has put into his 
hands, ready to jump upon the tall figure walking down the alley: 
his father. Oedipus is at work in the blasphemous and delirious 
ravings of the youngster in <A Child’s Soul,> after the sin has 
been committed: “I have killed, I have burned down houses, be- 
cause I had fun doing it and because I wanted to mock at you and 
rile you. See, I hate you, I spit.at your feet, you God. You have 
tortured and flayed me, you have given laws which nobody can 
obey.” 

Even though these and similar quotations point strongly in 
the psychoanalytic direction, it would be wrong to tag Hesse too 
ostentatiously with the ever -handy Freudian label. Hesse’s con- 
cernis a truly religious one, the groping and hoping for personal 
salvation, and Freud’s secularization of God as a pure magnifi- 
cation of the individual father, his interpretation of the religious 
emotion as a disease-symptom, would seem to Hesse no less 
unacceptable than it was to Kafka. It is characteristic enough 
that in the earlier works, in which the father-son conflict is 
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at its highest pitch, the mother is totally or almost totally absent. 
It is only in <Demian>> that “the mother” plays a decisive réle 
in the development of the hero. Yet, her very name, Mrs. Eve, 
identifies her as the mythical All-Mother, the great womb in 
which all life rests, — and not as the individual Freudian libido- 
object. Those who have tried to fit Hesse tothe Procrustean bed 
of Freudianism overlook the fact that Mrs. Eve is not “mother” 
but “mother-image,” not a psycho-physical reality but a myth, 
clearly evidenced by the fact that she is not Sinclair’s mother 
(who does not appear in the book at all), but the mother of Sin- 
clair’s “double,” Demian. To be sure, she is sex-object, too 
(the gossip about the incestuous relations between her and her 
son Demianis revealing). But the emphasis lies on her relation- 
ship to and meaning for Sinclair, and in this relationship the 
Oedipus-Jocasta motif is entirely lacking. Sinclair’s long and 
painful pilgrimage to the “mother” does not describe the process 
of emerging from adark individual neurosis to the unmysterious 
and rational daylight, but rather a descent into the dark mys- 
teries of the “Essence,” into the procreativeness of motherly 
life. A Freudian interpretation would achieve here whatit always 
achieves: the reduction of a symbolic image toits purely psycho- 
physical elements, and, by the very rationalistic process of this 
reduction the destruction of the ontologic authenticity of the sym- 
bol. (It is not surprising that for many years Hesse was under 
treatment by a disciple of C. G. Jung whose objection to Freud 
is mainly based on Freud’s rationalistic destruction of the super- 
individual myth, and that <«Demian> was written as part of his 
analysis.) 

It is in «<Steppenwolf> that the twoelements clash most vio- 
lently: man, the detached and cool evaluator of values, the ra- 
tional and demanding law-giver and judge lockedin deadly battle 
with the animal, whose ambition it is to break all “civilized” 
fetters hy the assault of his vital instincts, sneering triumphantly 
at the hopeless attempt to keep the mother-world, the drives and 
desires of the amoral natural forces of life, in chains. This 
schizophrenic duel finds it most nightmarish expression in the 
double-taming scene which Harry Haller witnesses in the “magic 
theatre,” the place where his inner turmoilis externalized on an 
imaginary stage in a series of wild spectacles. Ina merciless 
mirror, Harry Haller sees himself cracking the whip over the 
well-trained, emasculated wolf, until the wolf takes over and now, 
whip in his paws, forces Harry to walk on all fours, to debase 
himself to the lowest animal level. 

These shrill and cacophonous tones, which remain unresolved 
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in <Steppenwolf,> find their harmonious resolution in <Death 
and the Lover.» Clearer than ever before, father and mother 
principle, Spirit and Life, are confronted: Narziss, abbot of the 
monastery, the thinker who lives in the self-sufficient loneliness 
of the intellect, and Goldmund, the young novice whose very name 
(Golden Mouth) indicates his hunger for life, the joyful exuberance 
of pouring himself into the stream of being. It is Goldmund’s 
story which is being told, his tours and detours in search of the 
Great Mother. “Strange haunting dreams of delight and triumph, 
visions of her in whom all his senses had his share, and then, 
with its scents and longings, the mother world would be about 
him: its life calling enigmatically; his mother’s eyes were 
deeper than the sea, eternal as the gardens of paradise. Life 
would taste sweet and salt upon her lips; his mother’s silky hair 
would fall around him, tenderly brushing his mouth. And not 
only was this mother all purity, not only the skyey gentleness of 
love: in her, somewhere hidden between enticements, lay all the 
storms and darkness of the world, all greed, fear, sin and ele- 
mental grief, all birth, all human mortality.” With these visions 
before his eyes, Goldmund breaks out of the cloister and starts 
upon his enraptured dance of love. An endless chain of sensuous 
and sexual experiences: the gypsy girl, the peasant’s wife, the 
two high-born sisters, the servant maid, the Jewess Rebecca, 
the count’s mistress. If Hesse avoids monotony in this merry- 
go-round of the senses, it is due to the fact that with each new 
beloved Goldmund becomes a new lover. He is a true vagabond, 
a true explorer of the delights and ills of the mother world, an 
artist not only when he tries tocarve in wood the faces and bodies 
he has loved, but also when he becomes one with them in flesh. 
His vagrancy is in truth an earnest and pious quest, his hunger 
for life does not taste of the nihilistic attempt to plunge headlong 
into life out of fear of death. In Klingsor’s hectic vitality the 
panic of the “last summer” still reared its ugly grimace. His 
craving for burning and intoxicating colors was nothing but a 
running away from death already waiting at the gates. There is 
no panic in Goldmund’s rovings. The Black Death, which hits 
the country while Goldmund’s roaming isin its height, and which 
throws the world around him into a delirious frenzy of lust and 
greed, only helps Goldmund to strengthen his equilibrium and to 
withdraw into an idyll, one of the very fewthat the vagabond finds 
in his restless wanderings. Goldmund’s pilgrimage is an act of 
self-realization, not of self-defence. His indulgence is not born 
out of the dogmatic, purposeful opposition of an anti-intellectual 
intellectual, as is the case in so many of D. H. Lawrence’s 
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writings with which <Death and the Lover> has been quite un- 
justifiably linked. <Lady Chatterley’s Lover> is pornographic 
for the very reason that it represents a “gospel” (though it is 
the resentful gospel of an Anti-Christ) which by its very opposi- 
tion to the values it wishes devaluated, destroys the innocence of 
the flesh it strives to celebrate. Goldmund’s exuberance is free 
of the corrosive gnawings of an anti-intellectual revelation; his 
devotion to the All-Mother is borne up by the all-embracing 
pantheism of a St. Francis of Assisi. (It is not without interest 
that very early in his career [1904] Hesse published a short 
monograph of the child-like saint whose exalted love for all 
beings flowed into the dithyrambic Song to the Sun.) 

The violent tension of «Steppenwolf» is overcome. Father 
and mother worlds have ceased to be irreconcilable enemies. In 
«Death and the Lover> the two worlds are conceived from the 
outset as opposite yet complementary poles between which man’s 
existence is suspended. No longer is the father the exacting and 
punishing authority set over life asastern and hostile ruler. As 
a monk, and later abbot of the cloister, Narziss is at the same 
time “father” and “brother”to the mother-child. From his face 
all the threatening and antagonistic features have vanished. 
Brooding in monastic loneliness over the timeless rules and 
patterns, he is the embodiment of the pure Spirit, remote from 
ever-changing life with its organic rhythm of birth, growth and 
decay. He is the logos which was “in the beginning” (it is not by 
chance that heis presentedas a distinguished logician and mathe- 
matician), in him rests the dead eternity of the Spirit. But this 
father, “Father” Narziss, is no longer hostile to life, to the 
world of fleeting phenomena, It is Narziss who opens for Gold- 
mund the door into life; it is he who takes him back to his heart 
after the lost son has spent strength and life in his search for the 
Mother. Goldmund was in his mind during all the years of sepa- 
ration, but he was no less in Goldmund’s life during all the stages. 
of the wild pilgrimage. For to Goldmund, the artist, who, in his 
creations, immortalizes the mortal moment, snatches lasting 
images from the ever-changing stream of life, the world of the 
father is always present. Anditis highly fitting that, when Gold- 
mund carves his first sculpture, the figure of St. John the Bap- 
tist, it is Narziss’ face which takes shape under his hands. In 
art the two poles, the world of the father and the world of the 
mother, seem to merge into a synthesis. And yet, a full and 
permanent union is impossible. The Matrix which is the chaos 
will always elude the grip of the logos. The supreme image, the 
statue of Eve, the All-Mother, which Goldmund has carried in his 
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heart all his life, he will never be able to finish. Death, the world 
of the father, in which there is no growth, no form, no dream, 
where there is only the imageless stillness of the thought, will 
overcome Goldmund before the supreme achievement is even be- 
gun. But where, Narziss, is your victory? The last words of 
Goldmund, ringing forever in the Father’s ears long after the 
beloved vagabond has diedin his arms, arealast and paradoxical 
defiance of the mother world: “But how will you ever die, Nar- 
ziss? You know no mother. How can we love without a mother ? 
Without a mother, we cannot die.” In this last scene in which 
Narziss sees life slowly fade out of the eyes of his beloved one, 
there is a gleam of the Beatific Visionin which the word has be- 
come flesh and the flesh has become word. 


IlI, The Great Exorcism 


There is only a gleam of the Beatific Vision, and to achieve 
even that much, one has to “travel through the hell in myself,” 
a phrase by which Hesse has summarized the substance of his 
<<Demian.> And this phrase is the theme of all of Hesse’s 
works, at least up to <Death and the Lover.> What is this hell 
in myself? Itis the religious term forthe conflicts arising from 
man’s divided nature, for the chaos of chthonic, inchoate forces 
in us which, as long as they are not integratedin acontrolled and 
controllable order, exert a subterranean but no less tormenting 
tyranny over us. In the exposition of this chaos and of the anx- 
iety whichit breeds inus, Hesse has been untiring. <Glance into 
Chaos> he called a series of essays on Dostoevsky (1919) whom 
he has rightly considered his closest fellow-traveller into the 
abyss of the human soul, and “glance inte chaos” might well be 
the general title of all his works from «<Rosshalde> to <Steppen- 
wolf.> No Freud was needed to open his eyes to the “dark as- 
pects of the soul,” he has learned from the “original” masters, 
the German Romanticists, Dostoevsky, Nietzsche. At the age 
of 23 he wrote in his diary (later included in his «Hermann 
Lauscher>): “At that point I began to feel that the hour ofa 
long-postponed battle had inexorably come, that everything sup- 
pressed, chained, half-tamed in me was tearing at the fetters, 
exasperately and threateningly. All the important moments of 
my life in which I had deprived the feeling of the Eternal, the 
naive instincts, the innate unconscious life of some of their ter- 
ritory, gathered before my memory like an enormous, hostile 
host. Before their onslaught all thrones and columns trembled. 
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And now I knew suddenly that nothing could be rescued. Unloos- 
ened, the lower world in me,was reeling forth, it broke and 
sneered at the white temples and favorite images. And still I 
felt these desperate rebels and iconoclasts related to me, they 
wore the features of my dearest memories and childhood days.” 

It is this division in us thatis the source of all our anxieties. 
“And why are they frightened?” asks Demian. “One is frightened 
when one is not in self-agreement. They have fear because they 
have never said ‘yes‘ to themselves. A community of human 
beings who are afraid of the Unknown in them.” To cure the 
disease no short-cut is available. The first therapeutic step is 
to decompose by relentless probings the easy securities which 
tend to divert our attention from the schism which rages in us. 
The first duty is the confession of the disease, the almost proud 
admission that we are psychopathics. Such was the courage of 
Dostoevsky: he was a prophet, amessenger of ahigher and truer 
life because he was a hysteric and epileptic («The Brothers 
Karamasov or the Decline of Europe>); such was the courage of 
Nietzsche who had dared toask the “terrible and harassing ques- 
tion whether under certain historic and cultural conditions it was 
not worthier, nobler and more proper to become psychopathic 
than to adjust oneself to these conditions by sacrificing one’s 
ideals” («Diary from a Health Resort>). This, so Hesse con- 
tinues at this point, “has been the topic of almost all of my writ- 
ings.” It has indeed. And it was this very courage to “become 
psychopathic” which, in the eyes of post-war German youth, 
raised his <Demian> to the level of a revelation. Here was a 
man who, after all the false securities had broken down, did not 
offer them a new program by which to adjust themselves, by 
which to join quickly the broken pieces into a new but certainly 
not firmer structure. Here was a man who showed them that 
there was only one thing left: to be glad that all the deceptive 
supports and props had gone, that the road wasclear now for the 
investigation of the disease and for its possible cure. The mes- 
sage that resounded from «<Demian> echoed forth even more 
strongly from Hesse’s philosophical essay, «<Zarathustra’s Re- 
turn> (1920). It was Nietzsche’s message, but already the lit- 
erary presentation — the sage walking with his disciples at the 
outskirts of the town, provoking questions and answering them — 
made it clear that it was another philosopher’s message as well: 
Socrates’ message: Know Thyself. 

To know oneself, to explore the hidden corners in one’s soul, 
not to flinch evenif one finds these corners populated with beasts 
and demons, thisis the purpose of Emil Sinclair’s, Steppenwolf’s, 
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Goldmund’s travels. These descents into the subconscious, into 
the lower world, may, at times, read like samples from apsycho- 
analyst’s handbook; but again, the direction of Hesse’s genius 
was eStablished long before he was ever exposed to Freud. It 
is the following program which, in 1900, Hesse outlines in “Lau- 
scher’s” diary: “To lift everything to the surface, to treat oneself 
to everything Unspoken and Unspeakable as to an unveiled mys- 
tery!” And not knowing Freud yet, he continues characteristically 
enough; “I know very well, this is Romanticism.” If «Demian» 
and <Steppenwolf>> are applied Freudianism (we have made our 
qualifications above), they are at least as closely related to the 
great “midwifery” of Socratic dialogues; they are records of a 
merciless exorcism and conquest of the dark powers which we 
have “to lift to the surface” in order to know ourselves. It is 
Narziss who quite consciously formulates the principle of mid- 
wifery: “Some demon must be at work in Goldmund, a hidden 
fiend to whom it was permitted to divide this noble being against 


itself....Good then, this demon must be named, exorcised and 
made visible to all and, when this was done, he could be con- 
quered.” 


As every patient has his analyst, so every one of Hesse’s 
travellerson the <Roadinto the Interior> (under this title Hesse 
collected a number of his shorter stories) has his midwife 
Socrates: Hans Giebenrath his Hermann Heilner, Emil Sinclair 
his Demian, Goldmund his Narziss, the Steppenwolf a whole group 
of them: the mysterious author of the inserted “Treatise Con- 
cerning the Steppenwolf,” the girl Hermine who is only a female 
materialization of his schoolmate Hermann, and the strange mu- 
sician whois Pablo and Mozartin one. They areall externaliza- 
tions of the inner teacher who leads the hero on his way; and that 
the name “Demian” resembles in sound so closely to “daimon.” 
the voice which, according to Socrates, guides and awakens the 
soul of the disciple, is certainly not accidental. (It may be men- 
tioned in parenthesis that the name of the hero of <«Demian,>> 
Emil Sinclair, equally evokes in the German reader the associa- 
tion with Greece. Sinclair was the closest friend of Germany’s 
most exalted and tragic spiritual traveller to Greece, Friedrich 
Holderlin, whose main work, «Hyperion,» represents the most 
magnificent transplantation of the Greek “paidaia” unto German 
soil.) What these “midwives” impart to their disciples is the 
“viper bite of philosophy” of which Alcibiades speaks in his 
eulogy to Socrates, this festering sting driving to self-realiza- 
tion. It is the supreme and most subtle form of seduction because 
itdoes not quench the thirst but heightens it, the thirst and longing 
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to know oneself. And when Sinclair calls his friend Demian a 
“seducer,” he is a clairvoyant, as were the archons of the city 
of Athens who condemned Socrates to death for seduction of the 
youth. For he who has learned to know himself will no longer 
bow to the lures and threats of authority. He has become free. 

On this road to freedom travels Emil Sinclair, driven on by 
Demian’s voice, the permanent and catalytic mobilizer of “anam- 
nesis,” although here we are not faced with the remembering of 
innate “ideas” but with the rediscovery of all the emotional and 
vital urges which are lurking underneath the surface and have 
not yet become “members” in the chain of Sinclair’s being. “You 
know that ‘your permitted world’ was only half of the world, and 
you have tried to suppress the other half asthe priests and teach- 
ers are doing” —this is Demian’s “viper bite of philosophy,” and 
it tears open the wound through which Sinclair’s lower world will 
tumble into the light of day: a series of dreams, drawings and 
paintings welling up from the unconscious, haunting reminis- 
censes of images which he has seen in his childhood. And there 
will always be Demianor one of his mysterious messengers who 
will interpret these symbols for him, will throw open the door to 
a world which “the priests and teachers” laboriously try to 
camouflage, until Sinclair finally reaches Mrs. Eve, the source 
of all life, until he finds and learns to know - himself. 

It isin much wilder and dissolute stages that the Steppenwolf 
is exorcised. Already the composition of the book makes it plain 
that we are again on the “road into the interior.” The first ob- 
servation point is still far outside; the anonymous young man in 
whose house the Steppenwolf used to live and with whom he had 
an occasional talk. The second step brings us closer: the Step- 
penwolf’s diary, by which Harry Haller introduces himself, has 
been found. The third step takes us inside: it is the inserted 
“Treatise Concerning the Steppenwolf” (“For Madmen Only”), a 
mercilessly rational exposition of the “case” drawn up bya mys- 
terious, completely detached observer. The fourth step: Harry 
Haller’s life as the concrete presentation of the problems which 
the Treatise has analyzed theoretically, and finally, the fifth step, 
the initiation into the “magic theatre” where the pandemonium of 
his soul materializes itself before his eyesin a series of punch- 
and-judy shows. It is a boring beneath the surface until at the 
end the hidden demons appear in a frightening and unbridled 
mummery. So complete and ruthless is the unmasking of the 
subconscious powers and drives that a realistic frame, which 
still existed in <Demian,> can no longer accomodate them. Only 
a “magic theatre,” working with all the ghoulish tricks of a 
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Grand Guignol, can furnish the proper stage for this supreme 
exorcism. 

However, the heightened frenzy of this raising of the demons 
does not only indicate that the schism between the two worlds has 
become deeper and more dangerous; it points toward a much 
more serious affliction: the raging against the principle of “per- 
sonality,” of individuation as such. Emil Sinclair was groping for 
the road to himself, for self-encounter which would lead to self- 
realization and freedom for himself. What Harry Haller is after 
is freedom from himself, the complete destruction of the bond 
which holds the particles of the Egotogether and establishes the 
unity of the person. It is an “analysis” whose aim is no longer 
integration but utter dissolution of the Ego. Harry Haller does 
not suffer from a “split” personality, but from the individuation 
of man in personality as such. The “Treatise Concerning the 
Steppenwolf” describes the situation aptly: “The body is always 
one, but of the souls that live in it, there are not two or five, but 
innumerable ones. Man is an onion consisting of hundreds of 
layers....The old Asiatics realized and knew it very well, and 
in the Buddhist yoga they invented an exact technique for un- 
masking the delusion of personality.” Harry Haller is afraid of 
self-encounter (again and again suicide seems to him the only 
possibility of deliverance), his descent into the hell is not guided 
by the demand for re-membering, but by the desire for complete 
dis-membering. His watchword is no longer “find yourself,” 
but “dissolve yourself into nothingness;” his exorcism is yoga. 
It is only at the end of the self-annihilating magic-theatrical per- 
formance, which Haller watches with the masochistic desire to 
punish himself for his individuation, that he is called to order by 
Mozart: “Of course, you’d fall for every stupid and humorless 
arrangement, generous gentleman that you are, for anything full 
of bathos and devoid of wit. Well, I shan’t fall for it, I won’t give 
you a nickel for your whole romantic penitence. You want to be 
beheaded, you want to have your head chopped off, you madman. 
For this idiotic ideal you might commit another ten murders. 
You want to die, coward that you are, but not live. But in the 
devil’s name: live - that’s just what you are to do.” The road 
into the interior, which threatened to become aroad into nothing- 
ness and dissolution, has lead once more to the self. The mir- 
rors of the magic theatre, which might have refracted the rays 
of the personality into infinity, have merged into a lense where 
the beams are gathered again inacone. Analysis has resulted 
in “Gestalt,” the unleashing of the demons in a conquest over 
them. At the end of the exorcism the door of the magic theatre 
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leads into the open and Harry Haller knows: “Mozart is waiting 
for me.” 


2 | 


IV. Individuation, Time and Irony 


It is in «Steppenwolf,» which again and again has been pro- 
claimed as plainly “psychoanalytic,” that the decisive difference 
between Hesse and Freud becomes apparent. What Freud tries 
to repair is the disturbance of man’s functional existence in the 
world; the malady which Hesse exposes time and again is the 
disturbance of man’s authenticity, his “Eigentlichkeit,” as Hei- 
degger puts it. Freud is a reformer who points at curable dis- 
eases, Hesse is an existentialist who points at the malaise in- 
herent in the “condition humaine.” 

Before Harry Haller enters the magic theatre, his psycho- 
gogue Pablo (who will later appear as Mozart) opens his eyes to 
the real root of his sufferings: “Undoubtedly you have guessed 
long ago that the conquest over time, the deliverance from real- 
ity is nothing else but the desire toget rid of your so-called per- 
sonality. This is the jail in which you are sitting.” The true 
(and incurable) plight of man began with his individuation, with 
his separation from the All-ness, with the beginning of time. 
Time is the horrible proof that paradise is lost, that man is no 
longer living in his “Eigentlichkeit,” but in the all-powerful and 
tormenting sequence of moments (this is what Heidegger calls 
“die Geworfenheit”), the permanent transience of all things and 
of his own existence. Itis man’s curse that he can no longer live 
in the simultaneousness of his experience, that he is suspended 
between eternity which knows only past and future, and time 
which knows only the transitory moment. Now it becomes evi- 
dent that the great exorcism which we tried to analyze above 
means more than the schism in the individual soul: itis the para- 
doxical attempt to mobilize all the powers, actions and reactions 
of the soul into an ever-present simultaneity (Heidegger calls it 
“Zuhandenheit”) which will be capable of outwitting the deadening 
course of time. Klingsor’s desperate cry “Why does time exist? 
Why always only this idiotic one-after-the-other and never an ef- 
fervescent, satiating at-the-same-time?” rings through all of 
Hesse’s writings up to the «Magister Ludi.> If one could keep 
the moment alive, if one could rescue all one’s yesterdays, then 
the suffering would be gone. Andin this attempt to conquer time, 
Hesse’s heroes are the true companions of Proust’s, Joyce’s, 
Thomas Mann’s protagonists. They are all “ala recherche du 
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temps perdu” (although their tensions and their revolts against 
the “idiotic” one-after-the-other are much more violent than 
Proust’s, and much more akin to James Joyce’s); they are all 
in the process of are-membrance of things past (which, however, 
is a suitable title for Proust’s “ceuvre” only when the word “re- 
membrance” is taken in the special sense suggested here. ) 

But how is the eternalization of the moment possible? Hesse 
does not attempt to give an answer to the unanswerable question. 
In none of his “solutions” is finality. But in every single one of 
his books there is the attempt to face the insoluble bravely and 
honestly. There are the attempts of the “artists,” of Klingsor 
and Goldmund, who give themselves tothe moment so unreserved- 
ly in the hope that the very intensity of living will save it from 
destruction. But in the case of Klingsor the insatiability is noth- 
ing but an outgrowth of the horror vacui, and Goldmund must 
realize that his life is spent before the ultimate task, the sculp- 
ture of Lady Eve, can take shape. Still, art seems to holda 
promise, it might become the powerful weapon which can defeat 
the dance of death. And Goldmund ponders: “When as craftsmen 
we carve images or see laws to formulate our thoughts we do it 
all to save what little we may from the linked, never ending dance 
of death.” In music, above all, the solution seems to be reached. 
In the <Steppenwolf,>> and particularly in «Magister Ludi,> 
music appears as deliverance from the curse of the one-after- 
the-other. On one of the mysterious streamers over the dif- 
ference show-cases in the magic theatre, Harry Haller reads the 
inscription: “The Essence of Art. The Transformation of Time 
into Space through Music.” And evenbefore he entered the magic 
theatre, he had come to the realization: “Yes, that was it, this 
music was something like time frozen to space and above it 
hovered a superhuman serenity, an eternal, divine laughter.” To 
“live in music” —that might be the answer, to develop in time 
but not to be subject to the law of succession and transiency, to 
transcend each moment by fitting it into a timeless harmony, in 
short, to live in humor. “To live in the world as if it were not 
the world, to respect the lawand yet tostand above it, to possess 
as if one did not possess, to renounce as if it were no renuncia- 
tion, all this only humor is capable of achieving.” («Steppen- 
wolf.>>) It means what one might call to live symbolically, to be 
in the things but to be beyond them at the same time, to analyze 
while experiencing and to experience while analyzing. It is 
exactly what Thomas Mann has defined again and again as the 
attitude of irony. It is, in terms of Heidegger’s Existentialism, 
the permanent blending of “Geworfenheit” with “Vorlaufen zum 
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Tode.” In his «Diary from a Health Resort,>> Hesse has given, 
with the help of a clinical case, an example of how the ironic 
solution can lift us beyond the tormenting pressure of the “mo- 
ment,” of the cage in which we sit. By living in irony, by living 
as if he were playing a réle which he can watch and analyze as 
an outsider, the sciatica-ridden guest of the health resort has 
cured himself, perhaps not from the disease of his swollen and 
creaking joints, but from the much deeper disease which made 
the physical illness unbearable. One day, after having dragged 
for many weeks his painful limb through the deadly monotony and 
the dead-earnest healing routine of the sanatorium, he lifts him- 
self above his miserable existence and looks at himself from the 
outside. And seeing a ridiculous hypochondriac, worried about 
every motion that might cause him pain, shuffling down the stair- 
case, putting the chair in the right angle so that sitting down will 
become easier, he bursts out into laughter which opens the road 
to recovery. It is the salvation through irony, the annihilation of 
the moment by transcending its laws and conditions, it is the 
being oneself and not being oneself at the same time which, on 
the intellectual level, is expressed in the patient’s ironic state- 
ment; “I have the misfortune that I always contradict myself.” 

It is the very attitude which Kierkegaard scorned in his 
«Hither-Or> as the “aesthetic” one because it lacks the abso- 
luteness, the firm conviction that time and eternity are irrecon- 
cilable antipodes, that we cannot save ourselves under any cir- 
cumstances. Itis man’s sinful attempt to play God, to bridge the 
unbridgeable gap between here and there, to “communicate” with- 
out undergoing and reliving the stages of Christ’s Passion. And 
Kierkegaard would have been seized with rage, had he been able 
to readin «<Demian:> “Instead of crucifying oneself or somebody 
else, one can with solemn thoughts drink wine fromachalice and 
while doing it think the mystery of sacrifice.” For Kierkegaard 
this substitution would have been stark paganism, as would be the 
Franciscan mysticism which we so frequently encounter in 
Hesse’s works, the attempt to break the cage of individuation by 
expanding the soul so that it will become the lost All-ness again. 
Itis quite characteristic that the Christian Hesse again and again 
substitutes for Christ’s words “Love Thy neighbor as Thyself” 
the Buddhist’s “‘tat twam asi,’ Love your neighbor for he is 
yourself,” 

His yearning for deliverance from the Ego, from the tyranni- 
cal dictate of temporality, has frequently led Hesse onto the 
road to India. The atmosphere of the Orient was familiar to 
him from his earliest childhood (both his father and his maternal 
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grandfather were leading figures in the German-Swiss Indian 
Missionary Association; his mother, in fact, was born in Mala- 
bar), and this made access to the wisdom of the Orient parti- 
cularly easy. But even without this stimulating heritage, Hesse 
would have found the way to Buddhism. For Buddhism offers the 
most radical possibility of undoing the curse of individuation, of 
annihilating the “idiotic one-after-the-other” by the postulation 
of the eternal simultaneity of Nirvana. What the East means to 
him, Hesse has expressed in his «Journey to the Orient:> “not 
only a country and something geographical, but the home and the 
youth of the soul, the everywhere and nowhere, the oneness of 
all times.” However, it should be made quite plainthat Buddhism 
(at least the Mahayana Buddhism with its extreme vision of the 
Universal Void) remains for Hesse a radical possibility, but by 
no means the solution to the problem. The extinction ofthe Ego, 
of the will to be, the kingdom of a lifeless and motionless eter- 
nity, in short: the realm of the Father, is only one station of the 
road to redemption, only one pole in the basic polarity of man’s 
existence. Mozart’s angry exhortation in Steppenwolf: “in the 
devil’s name: live - that’s just what you are to do” has rung 
down-the curtain over the Nirvana, over Harry Haller’s suicid- 
al attemptsto break out of the cage of individuation. But even in 
his Indian legend <Siddhartha> (Siddhartha, of course, is the 
historical name of the Gautama Buddha), which to many seemed 
a complete affirmation of the Buddhist faith, the dividing line is 
quite sharply drawn. It is again a quest for self-realization and 
salvation, and Siddhartha’s travels lead through all the stages of 
self-fulfillment: life among the ascetic brethren who kill the de- 
sires of -the flesh by flagellation in order to approach the “at- 
man,” life among the courtesans and nabobs of the big cities who, 
by draining the cup of pleasure to the last, hope to enter into the 
essence. But early in his travels Siddhartha has grasped the 
“ironical” solution: “Both, the mind and the senses, were pretty 
things behind which the last meaning was hidden, both had to be 
listened to, with both one had to play, neither of them was to be 
despised nor overrated.” And when Siddhartha finally meets the 
great teacher Budda, it dawns upon him that he cannot become 
his disciple either. For Buddha’s division of the world into 
Samsara and Nirvana, deception and truth, phenomena and es- 
sence, time and eternity, is in Siddhartha’s eyes no more than a 
pedagogical device. The true wisdom Siddhartha finds as a 
ferryman, as the link between the shores while watching the 
water and realizing “that the river is the same at all places, at 
its origin and its mouth, at the waterfalls, at the ferry point, at 
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the rapids, in the ocean, in the mountains, everywhere, always 
simultaneous, and that for it there exists only presence, not the 
shadow of the past, nor the shadow of the future.” This, then, 
is the solution: the stream itself is the coeval unity, the rhythm 
of fleeting moments is the everlasting presence. 

This paradoxical oneness of the opposites, of time and eter- 
nity, individuation and Universal Self, life and death, mother and 
father, the apparent two which are essentially one, will show us 
again how wrong itis to interpret the polarity of Hesse’s heroes 
in terms of narrow Freudianism. (It would be about as fitting to 
discover in the Indian gods Shiva and Vishnu “neurotic cases of 
split personalities”). That the tension between the poles is in- 
soluble, that a definite fixation of the “condition humaine” is im- 
possible, that the problem of man is beyond solution, can be 
learned from the very rhythm of Hesse’s works. His books bear 
the relationship of complementary colors to each other. A great 
many of his readers found it baffling (and many even shocking) 
that <Siddhartha,> the serene Oriental legend in which all doubts 
seemed to be stilled, was followed by the weird Grand Guignol of 
the <<Steppenwolf.> But the extreme amplitude of the pendulum’s 
swing is just Hesse’s unmistakable rhythm. “I have the mis- 
fortune that I always contradict myself” —<Demian,> the trav- 
el through “the hell in myself,” is followed by «<Siddhartha.> 
The companion piece to Siddhartha’s saintly pursuit is the 
Witches’ Sabbath of «<Steppenwolf.> From Harry Haller’s shrill 
dissonance, the pendulum swings tothe tense but harmonious duo 
of Narziss and Goldmund. But “since the paradox has to be 
risked again and again, the essentially impossible undertaken 
always anew,” Goldmund’s story, the love song to the fully ex- 
perienced moment, to the intoxicated dance of life, required as 
a complementary color the lofty kingdom of Nirvana, the dead 
Void of eternity. It presented itself as the life story of Josephus 
Knecht in <Magister Ludi.> 

This, Hesse’s last work is - not only in volume - his most 
ambitious achievement. That it does not quite succeed has noth- 
ing to do with his artistic skill. The kingdom of eternity, “the 
extinction of the individual,” cannot manifest itself in the frame- 
work of arealistic prose narrative however esoteric and legend- 
ary it may be. Without the help of a “magic theatre”, the at- 
tempt torender visible the place which is beyond space and time 
must end in failure, although, in Hesse’s case, it is a most mag- 
nificent and noble failure. The story of Joseph Knecht takes 
place at a nowhere, in a completely secluded statehood of lay- 
brethren whose only pursuit is learning and research. It takes 
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place at no-time, at a period hundreds of years after the “age 
of wars” in which European civilization went to pieces. And the 
highest symbol of this citadel of the Spirit is the: glass pearl 
game, “the sum total of everything spiritual and artistic, a sub- 
lime cult, an Unio Mystica of all the scattered branches of the 
Universitas Litterarum,” a strange device by which, according 
to the highest rules of mathematics and musical harmony, one 
can “play” and vary all the distraught contents and values of 
mankind’s spiritual manifestations into an all-embracing syn- 
chretism. If it can be fathomed at all (and it is Hesse’s great 
achievement that it can - almost - be fathomed) it might be the 
invention of Chinese sages helped along by the great German 
mystic Jakob Boehme. In the glass pearl game the Spirit has - 
to use a Hegelian term - come to itself, it no longer creates but 
hovers in the immobility of self-meditation, introspection and 
auto-association. And its purest vessel is the Magister Ludi 
Josephus Knecht whose very name (Knecht - bondman) indicates 
that he is a function and not anindividuality. (There has probably 
never before been written a “biography” which is so drained of 
“bios” and any individual psychology). Here is the austere world 
of the father -- until shortly before the end not a single woman 
appears on the pages of this book - and it is quite fitting for 
“life” in the Nirvana that Knecht refers to his own development 
as a succession of “awakenings” and “transcendencies.” But this 
fortress of eternity, in which Knecht rises to the highest office, 
is only part of his “home.” Against the advice of his superiors 
and colleagues he indulges in the study of history, the concern 
with the living moment, and at the height of‘his career he re- 
nounces his lofty office and leaves the world of the pure Spirit 
in order to dedicate himself tothe modest service of an educator 
of a young man of the world. As Goldmund returns to the Father 
Narziss after he has plumbed the depth of the mother-world, so 
Knecht, who is Narziss reborn, finally finds his way into life 
after he has plumbed the depthof the father-world. The “ironic 
solution” is found again. And highly ironicis the end of the book. 
The very day Knecht enters into the service of life, he dies by 
drowning in a mountain lake. He, the unrivaled and idolized 
master of the great game, dies in the services of an immature 
youth who seems hardly worthy of this extreme sacrifice. But 
there is no futility in this irony. When the boy sees the master 
perish in the waters, the moment of his awakening has come: he 
knows that from now on he will have to live a life which will not 
only be his but that of the Magister Ludi as well. The transiency 
of man’s existence, the fleeting instability of the moment, does 
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not mark the victory of death but the triumph of eternal rebirth. 
Time, the one-after-the-other; is in the ironic vision eternity, 
the everlasting at-the-same-time. The “idiotic” rhythm of birth, 
unfolding and decay is the very heartbeat of the eternal, the great 
law of Hegel’s dialectics: “Aufgehobensein” with the threefold 
meaning which the word “aufgehoben” carries in the German 
language: destroyed, perserved, and raised to a higher level. 


K * * 


In the summer of 1947 Hermann Hesse reached the biblical 
age. His latest work, magnificent in spite of its failures, seems 
to indicate that the storm has subsided. But we should not be 
unduly surprised if, provided that more than three score and ten 
are granted to him, he should continue to “contradict himself.” 
He who has glanced so deeply into the chaos, who has felt so 
closely the grip of the “daimon,” is not likely to catch more than 
a glimpse of the great calm in which the antinomies are resolved 
and reconciled. The balance is too precarious to be upheld, and 
even in the serene andaustere pages of <<Magister Ludi>> we find 
confessions like the following: “There is no noble and lofty life 
without the knowledge of the devils and demons and without a 
perpetual battle againstthem.” He isof the family of Dostoevsky, 
of those who tear out their hearts so that grace may be bestowed 
upon them. Peace in God, that is the goal, but the price they 
have to pay is tremendous. “Serenity” —this word sounds like 
an echo from the celestial city through Hesse’s later books, and 
in his last work he has tried to catch its sublime reflection: 
“This serenity is neither frivolousness nor self-complacency, it 
is the highest wisdom and love, the affirmation of all reality, the 
wide-awakeness at the brink ofall depths and abysses, the virtue 
of the saints and the knights.” But only the one who is willing to 
realize and confess his sinfulness has a slight chance to become 
a saint. Exactly that Hesse has done all through his life: he has 
beaten his breast praying for grace. “There are two roads to 
salvation, the road of justice for the just ones, and the road of 
grace for the sinners. I who am a sinner have again committed 
the mistake of seeking the road of justice.” («Diary from a 
Health Resort>>) Only by an act of grace can serenity be en- 
visaged; man cannot deserve it, he can only hope for it. The 
ironic attitude itself is not man’s achievement, but the highest 
blessing that sainthood can bestow. 

Again and again, Hermann Hesse has been compared and 
linked to Thomas Mann. To be sure, they are contemporaries. 
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But the human attitude and the emotional climate of the two are 
vastly different. Hesse himself felt it very clearly when he drew 
in «Magister Ludi> the loving and astute portrait of Thomas von 
der Trave. (The Trave is the river on whose banks Ltibeck, 
Thomas Mann’s birthplace is situated.) A sketchy comparison 
must of needs work injustice upon both of them. Thomas Mann - 
at least the mature Thomas Mann - is the apex of civilization; 
the demons, who are by no means alien to him, are subdued and 
neutralized. In this he is a true heir of Goethe. Hesse is the 
heir of Dostoevsky, whose concernis not man’s autonomous dig- 
nity but man’s saintliness, not justice but grace. The demons 
are on the loose in Dostoevsky as well as in Hesse. Thomas 
Mann is, if these geospiritual generalizations be taken with a 
grain of salt, a Westerner, Hesse an Easterner. For Thomas 
Mann, the East is the danger zone which has to be warded off if 
man wants to live (Tadziu in «Death in Venice,> Mme. Chauchat 
and Naphta in the «Magic Mountain>), while Hesse has again and 
again seenthe light arising from the East. Hesse has loudly pro- 
claimed his love for Dostoevsky; Thomas Mann has recently pub- 
lished a beautiful essay on the great Russian under the charac- 
teristic title: “Dostoevsky - but in Moderate Doses.” And the 
heroes of Thomas Mann’s greatest “oeuvre” are Abram, Jacob 
and Joseph, proud men who have concluded a covenant with God, 
a Magna Charta of almost equal partners; the hero of Hesse’s 
greatest “oeuvre” is Josephus Knecht, the humble servant. If 
the serenity for which Hesse so fervently strives is the “virtue 
of the saints and knights,” Thomas Mann’s serenity is knightly, 
Hermann Hesse’s saintly. 

There is nothing in Hesse’s work to remind the reader of 
Thomas Mann’s superior and, at times, olympic equanimity, the 
smoothness and ease of his transitions from one phase to the 
next, even in political matters. And if Thomas Mann’s supreme 
vision is the Third Humanism, Hermann Hesse’s is the eschato- 
logical Third Kingdom. Thomas Mann’s work is undoubtedly 
wider in scope, richer with meaning and purer in outline; yet 
his heart never pulsates so visibly, audibly and close beneath 
the surface as does Hesse’s. It is a tormented and struggling 
heart, beset by the tragic upheavals of the times, but much more 
thoroughly beset by the unalterable and timeless tragedy of man’s 
existence. With the single exception of Franz Kafka, there is in 
contemporary German literature hardly anyone who has so val- 
iantly and incessantly struggled with the angel as Hermann Hesse. 
Out of these struggles cries arose, but some of the purest and 
most beautiful poetry as well, some prose reminiscent of Mozart 
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in its graceful serenity, short stories like «<Knulp,> «In The 
Old Sun,> «How Beautiful Is Youth,» where tensions and con- 
flicts only grumble on in the bass accompaniment while the lead- 
ing melody rises to lofty mirthfulness. These are the short 
moments of paradisial bliss which grace bestows upon the sinner. 
But the battlefield remains always close, the demons are lurking, 
smashing the peace so hardly won. And it is as deeply moving 
as it is revealing to read in one of Hermann Hesse’s recent 
poems: 


Heaps of shards and shambles far and wide: 
Thus ends the world, thus ends this life of mine. 
And I wished but to cry and to resign — 

If there were not this stubbornness inside, 


This stubbornness to ward off and to fight, 
Defiance deep deep in my heart below, 

And then my faith: that what torments me so 
Must, must one day turn into light. 


LEA COMIQUES DE SERVITEUR 
CHEZMOLIERE 


Marcel Gutwirth 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


La comédie, dans ses origines attiques, était liée etroitement 
au culte du renouveau. Partie d’un rituel phallique 4 invectives 
propitiatoires couronné par un combat de 1’ Ancien et du Nou- 
veau, elle se transforme avec Aristophane en un spectacle 
éblouissant de fantaisie mettant en cause les grenouilles, les 
oiseaux, les nuages mémes pour célébrer plus dignement le 
triomphe définitif du principe vital, que consacre 4a la fin de la 
piéce le mariage symbolique! du protagoniste. Lorsque la Nou- 
velle Comédie eut transféré 1l’action comique sur le plan de la 
réalité quotidienne et que le conflit de 1’Hiver et du Printemps 
fut devenu la lutte du fils contre le pére, du jeune homme 
amoureux et impatient contre le vieillard avare et grondeur, un 
nouveau personnage surgit pour rétablir un équilibre des forces 
compromis par l’autorité légale du pére de famille: l’esclave 
inventif et tout-puissant dontla fourbe allait faire immanquable- 
ment pencher la balance en faveur de la jeunesse. Ce Daos de 
la comédie de Ménandre, pére du Davus de Plaute et de Térence, 
devenait ainsi par la transformation du genre l’heritier de son 
ancienne tradition, et il allait incomber 4a lui seul de soutenir — 
contre la puissance du vieux maitre, en dépit de l’ineptie et de 
V’inexpérience dujeune maitre dont ilfavorise la cause — l’effort 
nécessaire au triomphe de Dionysos, le dieu de fertilité. 

Si l’on reconnait avec Eugéne Rigal que, parmi les person- 
nages conventionnels de la comédie au 16© siécle “le valet, en 
dépit de son titre moderne n’était autre chose que l’esclave 
antique,”* il y alieu de se demander, avant méme que d’aborder 
le probléme du réle du valet dans la comédie de Moliére, ce qui 
a bien pu valoir a l’esclave, cet étre décrié entre tous, le rdéle 
redoutable et magnifique qu’il joue sur la scéne comique depuis 
Ménandre jusqu’a Beaumarchais. Albert Thibaudet, appliquant 
a Moliére la théorie bergsonienne du comique, voit en lui “le 
délégué au mouvement, ...mieux que le personnage comique... 
la comédie elle-méme.”* Il est vrai que le valet, comme 
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Vesclave de Ménandre et de Térence, joue souvent sur la scene 
francaise le réle du fameux piston qui, comme dit la chanson, 
fait marcher la machine. Ce faisant il incarne en effet l’action 
et Thibaudet peut dire 4 bon droit: “...qu’est-ce que 1’Etourdi? 
C’est Mascarille en mouvement. Et qu’est-ce que le Mariage, 
c’est Figaro en mouvement.”* Mais le mouvement, n’en dé- 
plaise 4 Bergson, ne saurait tout expliquer. Ce qu’il importe 
surtout de déterminer c’est la nature de ce mouvant, ce qui le 
distingue par exemple de la marche tout aussi inexorablement 
réglée de l’action tragique. 

Nous en revenons donc, me semble-t-il de toute nécessité a 
la question posée en premier lieu: Qu’est-ce que l’esclave ou 
le valet? et d’ou, de quelle couche de sa personnalité essenti- 
elle lui vient sa force comique ? 

Il y a, je pense, 4 cette question, plus d’une réponse. 

La premiére, quelque peu superficielle, nous dit que le génie 
comique met l’univers sens dessus-dessous, et que 1’étre le 
plus vil, l’esclave, y regne en maitre par la nature méme des 
choses, dans l’ordre renversé des valeurs. 

Et une seconde, moins immediatement percue mais peut-étre 
plus en profondeur, nous rappelle que l’esclave, libéré de toutes 
attaches par son servage absolu, et qui n’est entravé dans son 
action par aucun respect d’un ordre ou il n’a aucune part, est en 
quelque sorte l’agent libre par excellence. Sans biens, sans 
responsabilités, sans intérets sinon ceux immediatement assou- 
vissables de la bourse et de la panse, il se joue des hommes, 
ses maitres, liés a tous les fils d’un immense jeu de marion- 
nettes; il danse, léger comme le trésorier intégre de Zadig, 
dans la ronde ow tous courbent le dos sous le faix des biens de 
ce monde. L’esclave est libre de biens, libre de préjugés, et il 
mene 4 sa fantaisie ceux qu’entravent ou qu’aveuglent l’avarice 
ou le désir. 

Enfin s’il nous ressouvient de l’origine dionysiaque de la 
comédie attique, par exemple, il est clair que l’esclave, défini 
comme 1’étre vil, c’est 4 dire dans le langage civilisé des 
maitres proche des instincts — et aussi comme l’agent libre, 
dont les desirs sont sans hautes prétentions et sans fortes en- 
traves, directement exprimés et directement assouvis; il est 
clair, dis-je, que cet esclave est hautement propre au service 
du principe de fertilité. Le culte du renouveau est en effet le 
culte de la poussée des instincts et de leur victoire sur les 
forces d’ordre et de répression. Et cette révolution annuelle et 
comique destinée a rétablir l’équilibre par une bréve escapade, 
une revanche d’un jour du corps sur l’ame et de 1’instinct sur 
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V’intelligence, comment pouvait-elle se symboliser plus 
entiérement que par l’illusoire et bréve toute-puissance de 
Vesclave sur la scéne? 

De l’esclave comique au valet de comédie, nous le savons, il 
n’y a qu’un pas. Eugéne Rigal5 a bien wu d’ailleurs que ces 
valets qu’on abreuvait de coups sur la scéne italienne et fran- 
gaise du 16 siécle, que 1’on menagait du dernier supplice, dont 
on souffrait les insolences, les malhonnétetés, le passé souvent 
scabreux ne correspondaient guére a la realité de leur siécle. 
On n’engageait pas aussi facilement des gibiers de potence, on 
prenait ses references dans les maisons nobles ou bourgeoises 
du 16© siécle et les valets, 4 l’encontre des esclaves de 1’anti- 
quité, étaient renvoyés, non pas assommés, quand on etait mé- 
content de leurs services. L’esclave, lui, est un mal nécessaire; 
et comme aprés tout il n’y a pas drame s’il n’y a pas necessité, 
il n’est que naturel que la scéne ait conservé la chose antique 
sous le titre moderne. 

Il est a remarquer, par ailleurs, que cette constatation nous 
éloigne d’une analyse purement (ou méme partiellement) sociale 
de l’évolution du serviteur dans l’ceuvre de Moliére. S’il est 
entendu que l’esclave persiste sous le valet, il n’y a guére lieu 
d’envisager la transformation graduelle du réle de ce dernier 
(que nous entendons exposer ici dans ses grands traits) comme 
le corollaire artistique de l’évolution des moeurs au XVII& 
siécle. Et s’il est vrai, d’une part, que les rapports des maitres 
aux serviteurs évoluent, dans l’ceuvre de Moliére, 4 mesure que 
la comédie s’attache a rendre la vérité des moeurs contempo- 
raines, Scapin, en 1671, n’en rejoint pas moins en tous points 
l’improbable réle du Mascarille des débuts comiques de notre 
auteur. Ce qui démontre que s’il y a évolution, ce n’est pas 
affaire purement de chronologie et de la transformation du rdle 
du serviteur dans la société francaise du XVII€ ciécle, mais 
plutét l’effet d’une métamorphose profonde du réle comique du 
serviteur sur la scéne, métamorphose qui fait l’objet de la 
presente étude. 

Nous en arrivons donc ainsi au coeur de notre sujet. La 
premiére piéce ou Moliére ait affirmé son originalité c’est, 
nous le savons, l’Etourdi et Mascarille, dont Moliére joua lui- 
méme le personnage, est le premier de la série illustre des 
héros proprement moliéresques. Ce n’est guéere par hasard que 
cette premiére comédie vraiment digne du nom soit une comé- 
die du type “le valet-ingénieux”; nous avons vu en effet que le 
valet est de l’essence méme de la comédie. Mais ce qui importe 
au fond, c’est que Moliére ne s’en est pas tenu 1a, qu’il n’en est 
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pas resté au comique un peu élémentaire du rapport simple du 
maitre au valet. Le mystére comique ne reste pas chez lui lié 
A son image la plus fruste, le triomphe du valet sur le maitre; 
il suit une progression que nous allons tenter de retracer et ou 
le réle du serviteur se transforme, s’efface, et finit par faire 
place, dans le Misanthrope par exemple, a la comédie ou les 
maitres sont seuls, seuls avec la redoutable Nature qu’ils ont 
un instant vainement défiée. 

Mascarille, c’est comme on sait le triomphe de 1’ingéniosite, 
de l’invention comique au service d’un maitre, Lélie, qui fait 
tout pour décourager par ses inepties la meilleure volonté de 
fourberie du monde. Le piquant de la piéce vient en effet du 
simple fait que le triomphe inévitable de Mascarille est retardé 
sans cesse, non tant par ses ennemis naturels, le rival, le pere 
avare, le marchand d’esclaves, que par les contre-temps de 
l’étourdi Lélie dont il sert si bien la cause. C’est préfigurer en 
quelque sorte tout le développement ultérieur de la comédie de 
Moliére, qui tend vers une action dépendant de moins en moins 
des circonstances, de ce qu’on appelle en philosophie 1’accident 
et de plus en plus de la substance du drame, du caractére méme 
des personnages. Le comique de 1’Etourdi, c’est le comique 
d’une action qu’entravent moins les données extérieures 4 cette 
action que la condition méme de son mouvement, c’est 4 dire la 
nature du maladroit Lélie. C’est le fait d’un maladroit d’étre 
amoureux et de tout faire pour ne parvenir pas a ses fins, et 
c’est le fait du pauvre Lélie d’opposer a son diabolique servi- 
teur les seules armes de la bétise, qui le font presque échouer 
la ou tout autre obstacle fut resté sans force. Lélie ennemi de 
lui-méme c’est, si l’on oublie Mascarille, le sujet de toutes les 
grandes pieces que Moliére allait faire: c’est Orgon, c’est 
Argan, c’est Alceste ennemi de lui-méme. Mais il y a Mas- 
carille, et il ne se laisse pas oublier. C’est lui le héros de 
Vhistoire et il nous faut attendre que sa verve se calme pour en 
savoir plus sur le cours véritable du développement de Moliére. 

Composé sur la fin de la carriére comique — et donc dela 
vie — de Moliére, Les Fourberies de Scapin marque la perfec- 
tion du genre. Il est clair que Moliére, désormais 1’auteur 
applaudi et chicané de Tartuffe, de Don Juan et du Misanthrope, 
ne s’intéresse plus uniquement au développement du schéme 
fondamental comique, qu’il a su lui imposer des variations 
richement et génialement diversifiées. Mais s’il revient au 
drame simple, au valet ingénieux triomphateur des péres et 
protecteur des fils, qui domine les uns et les autres par un 
génie tour a tour “consolatif” et vengeur, c’est pour donner le 
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chef-d’oeuvre de cette antique tradition. Scapin n’est plus 
simplement le cerveau fertile noueur d’intrigues sans cesse 
renouvellées qu’était Mascarille, mais il est l’agent libre juste- 
ment, l’agent libre et perspicace qui sait les motifs des hommes 
et qui s’en joue: le triomphe non plus de la fourbe seulement, 
mais de l’intelligence. Scapin méne Octave et Léandre par le 
bout du nez; il voit venir de loin leurs petites passions, il se 
sait indispensable pour mener 4 bien leurs aventures, et aprés 
s’étre laissé prier pour bien montrer qu’il a pleine conscience 
de sa valeur, il se met a l’oeuvre par amour du jeu, en artiste 
qu’il est. On lui propose une situation désespérée, il rétorque 
aussitot: 


Est-ce la tout? Vous voila bien embarrassés tous 
deux pour une bagatelle. C’est bien la de quoi se tant 
alarmer....Je voudrais bien que l’on m’etit donné 
autrefois nos vieillards 4 duper: je les aurais joués 
tous deux pardessous la jambe; et je n’étais pas plus 
grand que cela que je me signalais déja par cent tours 
d’adresse jolis. 


Et quand il est 4 l’ouvrage, c’est un chef-d’ceuvre de diplomatie, 
de tact, de finesse 4 deviner le mot qu’il faut pour endormir les 
suspicions et flatter les amours-propres. Au vieillard qui 
s’indigne du mariage de son fils, que Scapin lui presente comme 
le résultat d’une étourderie, il repond — argument sans ré- 
plique: “Voulez-vous qu’il soit aussi sage que vous?” Et quand 
le barbon hors de lui parle de déshériter le jeune sot, Scapin 
lui fait cette réponse sublime: “Vous n’aurez pas ce cceur-la.” 
Enfin l’argent qu’il faut aux jeunes gens — car il en faut tou- 
jours pour arranger les choses dans la comédie comme ailleurs 
en ce bas monde — il le soutire aux vieillards avares, leurs 
péres, en jouant précisément sur les craintes de leur avarice, 
leur faisant entrevoir des frais immenses s’ils ne réglent les 
choses en douce par une modique somme versée au méme 
Scapin. Et il plante en bon lieu les spadassins réels et imagi- 
naires propres 4 hater les réglements de fonds et a faire bénir 
au pauvre Argan la bonne étoile qui lui permet de s’en tirer a 
si bon compte! 

Mais la piéce de transition® qui méne du réle du valet tout- 
puissant 4 celui du modérateur comique qui tient téte 4 son 
maitre pour le ramener 4 une réalité plus saine, plus proche de 
nature, c’est le Don Juan de Moliére. Sganarelle, le descendant 
des Brighella balourds de la commedia dell’arte, celui en qui 
Gustave Lanson voyait aussi dans toutes ses incarnations chez 
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Moliére le “vilain de notre ancienne farce...toujours, comme 
lui, rossé, volé, trompé,”? Sganarelle joue ce rdle aupres du 
grand seigneur méchant homme. Le valet n’est plus gueére le 
héros de histoire; il en est plutdt la victime. Mais c’est lui 
qui proclame la volonté du dieu, tant pis si on ne l’écoute; ce 
n’est pas sa faute aprés tout si le maitre l’emporte désormais 
sur le serviteur dans la comédie de Moliére et. vole a sa mort, 
soit rélle comme dans Don Juan, soit symbolique comme la 
guérison d’Argan dans le Malade, ou Orgon détrompé, c’est-a- 
dire privé de ce qui faisait au fond toute sa vie, dans le 
Tartuffe. Le comique, dans ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler 
la grande comédie, est dorénavant un comique résultant non 
plus tant d’une victoire —celle de l’esclave ou du valet, celle 
du jeune homme sur le vieillard—que d’une défaite: la dé- 
faite d’une volonté d’excés. Et Don Juan, la personnification de 
l’excés le plus flagrant, le plus numérique si j’ose dire (et je 
songe au mille e tre de Mozart) appelle un Sganarelle affaibli, qui 
n’est plus que l’ombre de 1l’esclave tout-puissant de 1l’ancienne 
comédie, une ombre qui réclame pathétiquement ses gages et 
qui renonce, en quelque sorte, au réle joyeux de rédempteur qui 
lui était autrefois dévolu. 

C’est ici d’ailleurs que devrait intervenir dans cette 
esquisse a grands traits du rédle comique du serviteur l’envers 
de ce réle, précisément, le plan grossier sur lequel, loin du 
glorieux Scapin et de sa souveraineté de théatre, Sganarelle, 
Alain et Georgette, et Sosie leur patron a tous font — a leur é- 
chelle réduite — tout simplement pendant aux maitres. A cété 
de l’esclave fourbe, de l’esclave ingénieux, il y a 1l’étre fruste, 
Vesclave des champs transplanté dans la ville, et dont la 
présence épaisse souligne le raffinement des sphéres supéri- 
eures de la comédie: le salon mis en valeur par l’office. L’es- 
clave, avons-nous dit, est l’étre d’instinct et partant digne de 
triompher au nom des forces vives qu’il représente sur la 
scéne. Mais l’instinct a également sont c6té comique, ses lour- 
deurs qui l’humilient devant les graces d’une vieille civilisation. 
Ainsi donc, loin d’étre toujours triomphateur, méme en comé- 
die, le valet essuie-t-il lui-méme le ridicule d’une condition 
qui, parce que humaine, est également touchée de l’imperfection 
inséparable de notre état. Ce ridicule Moliére 1l’exploite par le 
contrepoint savamment réglé qui oppose les maitres et les 
serviteurs, donnant cette fois aux premiers le beau réle. C’est 
ainsi que Sganarelle oppose ses plats et sots raisonnements aux 
saillies d’un Don Juan et que Sosie reprend, sur le mode 
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vulgaire, les étonnements d’Amphitryon. De cette fagon 1’équi- 
libre Comique est rétabli, qui veut que la sagesse soit le don, 
non d’une classe sociale mais d’un mode d’existence qui sait 
concilier l’instinct et l’intelligence. 

Mais telle n’est pas cependant la solution définitive qui ré- 
soudra le probleme posé par l’affaiblissement du valet devant 
la volonté progressive d’auto-destruction des maitres dans la 
grande comédie. Cette solution doit venir de la tradition comi- 
que principale, de l’esclave triomphant du vieux maitre, non du 
contrepoint subsidiaire des maitres et des valets fait plutét 
pour multiplier les occasions comiques que pour mener 4 ses 
fins la lecon de la comédie. Albert Thibaudet® encore une fois 
a bien vu qu’a la charniére de la comédie vieux-jeu, batie sur le 
type du conflit direct des maitres et des valets, et de la comédie 
nouvelle, de la grande comédie, se pose la transformation du 
valet en servante. Puisque le réle du serviteur n’est plus de 
mener l’action comique, puisqu’il ne s’agit plus que de freiner 
la pente inévitable qui méne le maitre a une chute qui n’est 
imputable qu’a lui-méme, les Scapin et les Mascarille font 
place aux Dorine, aux Nicole, aux Tionette. Cette transforma- 
tion n’est qu’une économie de forces: s’il ne s’agit que de 
morigéner et de remettre le maitre dans le droit chemin par 
une réplique bien sentie, il suffit d’une servante a la langue bien 
pendue pour remplir cet office; et il est inutile de faire paraitre 
en scéne a cet effet une grande bringue de valet dont le public 
attendrait en vain tous les tours propres a son espéce. L’es- 
sentiel du réle est le méme d’ailleurs: la servante prend le 
parti de la jeune fille cette fois, que son imbécile de pére veut 
marier a Diafoirus ou a Tartuffe ou au premier gentilhomme 
venu. Mais la victoire ne dépend pas d’elle: le mal est bien au- 
dessus de ses forces. Tartuffe lui-méme peut seul detromper 
Orgon, comme un Monsieur Jourdain ne saurait étre mis 4 la 
raison qu’au nom du Grand Turc et en musique encore! 

Le fait que c’est la jeune fille, symbole de 1l’impuissance 
sous le régime familial du 17€ siécle, qui est principalement en 
cause ne fait qu’appuyer le changement de ton de la grande 
comédie. La victoire attendue de la jeunesse et du principe de 
la continuite de l’espéce n’est plus qu’un episode dans le drame 
ou la victime comique, le pére, prend une importance de plus en 
plus grande. C’est a la faveur de cette équivoque que le 19° 
siécle a cru voir dans la grande comédie un renversement des 
valeurs, une tragédie cachée sous les dehors comiques. Mais 
pareille interprétation repose, me semble-t-il, sur le refus 
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d’adhésion a la thése comique méme, c’est-a-dire au principe 
que les jeunes doivent triompher des vieux et de leurs lubies si 
la vie est faite pour durer une génération ehcore. 

L’esclave a donc fait place au valet, le valet a la servante; 
puis, dans le Misanthrope elle-méme s’est eae laissant la 
comédie se dérouler entiérement dans le salon.? Mais si 1’ac- 
teur n’est plus 1a, le réle persiste cependant. Alceste est a la 
fois le vieillard et le jeune homme de la piéce. Les manies et 
la mauvaise humeur du vieillard font 1l’infortune du jeune hom- 
me, mais il n’a qu’a s’en prendre a lui-méme et c’est a lui seul 
de décider 4a la fin de la piéce s’il veut vivre en homme de bon 
sens ou en atrabilaire, s’il veut suivre la voie joyeuse de l’ex- 
périence, riche des enseignements de mille et mille valets 
absents, ou s’il veut s’enfoncer au plus profond de son inutile et 
de sa criminelle mélancolie. De sorte que le conflit essentiel 
de la scéne comique, la lutte de la santé et du morbide, se ré- 
sout dans cette piéce en un choix ou n’intervient qu’une seule et 
divise volonté: la volonté d’Alceste dont la décision donne 
comme un avant-gott de la décomposition romantique 4 venir. 

Mais laissons la l’homme aux rubans verts: son entrée en 
scéne marque la premiére apparition d’une génération lointaine 
encore qui tuera la comédie, comme devaient le faire en 
Angleterre les descendants spirituels du Malvolio puritain de 
Shakespeare. Qu’il n’y ait auprés de lui aucun serviteur pour 
lui tenir téte et le remettre a la raison, c’est au fond !a preuve 
que son mal est inguérissable. Le rdéle du valet, nous 1’avons 
vu, c’est de vaincre 14 ou la victoire est possible; comme c’est 
celui de la servante de prédire au maitre l’échec nécessaire de 
sa folle entreprise. Et en définitive nous nous associons pleine- 
ment au jugement de Georges Lafenestre sur lerdle du serviteur 
en général chez Moliére quand il nous dit: 


en applaudissant Dorine, Nicole, Toinette, Sganarelle, 
nous applaudissons...cette gaité saine et vaillante, qui 
résiste a toutes les extravagances intellectuelles et 4 
toutes les décompositions morales des milieux supé- 
rieurs, ee Oisifs ou trop agites, trop égoistes ou trop 
raffinés. . 


c’est-a-dire, dans les termes de notre propre exposé, allant a 
V’encontre de la vie méme, dans son cours inexorable et tous 
les ans renouvellé. 
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Depuis le 1€r janvier 1805, Henri Beyle lisait assidiment 
<l’Idéologie proprement dite,>>! premiére partie des «Elé- 
mens> d’idéologie du comte Destutt de Tracy. Mais il temoigna 
encore plus d’enthousiasme pour la troisiéme partie des «Elé- 
mens,>> la <Logique,>> parue au mois d’aoit 1805.4 Désireux 
de ne pas se tromper de route en cherchant le bonheur, il s’ef- 
forcait, surtout depuis le milieu de 1804, de raisonner avec 
justesse. Il s’intéressait d’autant plus a cette question que dans 
ses recherches sur l’art de composer des comédies, il avait 
découvert que l’homme ne peut étre ridicule que par la téte,°? et 
que le ridicule est “l’action d’un homme qui tend au méme bon- 
heur que nous et qui se trompe de route.”* Voila la raison pour 
laquelle il attachait tant de prix 4 la «<Logique,> ou Destutt de 
Tracy révélait 4 ses lecteurs que “la cause de toute erreur 
est... imperfection de nos souvenirs.” 

C’est influence de ce principe sur la pensée et l’oeuvre de 
Stendhal que nous nous proposons de dégager dans la présente 
étude. 

Le 9 novembre 1805, Beyle annonce a sa soeur Pauline qu’il 
a fait une découverte trés importante: “Je me suis procuré la 
<<Logique>> de Tracy, ouvrage sublime; la cause de nos erreurs 
est dans l’imperfection de nos souvenirs.”° Le 15 du méme 
mois, il se hate de lui signaler tout le parti qu’il a tiré de cette 
grande découverte. Bien qu’il n’ait encore lu que la moitié de 
la <<Logique,> il éprouve un changement étonnant dans toutes 
ses idées. “Au bout de toutes mes connaissances, je voyais un 
voile qui me désespérait. Ce voile était: peu d’exactitude dans 
les souvenirs des premiers faits. Ce peu d’exactitude m’em- 
péchait d’y voir de nouvelles circonstances, car faire des 
jugements, raisonner sur une idée (qui est le souvenir d’une 
sensation), c’est, comme tu sais, y voir de nouvelles circon- 
stances. Quoique trés occupé de ces sublimes découvertes, j’ai 
déja cherché 4 vérifier quelques souvenirs, et il m’est venu 
curtout sur les caractéres ridicules, une foule d’idées neuves.” 
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Ma par le double désir d’éclairer sa soeur et de mieux 
comprendre ce qu’il lit, il adresse, le 19 novembre, une longue 
lettre 4 Pauline ou il lui explique ce qu’il faut faire pour éviter 
V’erreur en raisonnant. Le premier principe qu’il reléve chez 
Destutt de Tracy, qui espére “qu’a force de regarder il verra 
d’ou vient l’Erreur et la Vérité,” c’est que “toutes nos erreurs 
viennent ... de 1’inexactitude de nos souvenirs.”’ Beyle ne fait 
la que résumer les remarques de Destutt de Tracy, qui affirme 
que la <Logique> est une “science spéculative, consistant uni- 
quement dans l’examen de la formation de nos idées, du mode 
de leur expression, de leur combinaison et de leur déduction; et 
de cet examen résulte ou résultera la connaissance des carac- 
téres de la vérité et de la certitude, et des causes de 1’incerti- 
tude et de l’erreur.”8 Dans les chapitres iii 4 vii Destutt de 
Tracy s’efforce de prouver que “la cause premiére de toute 
erreur est, en définitif, 1’imperfection de nos souvenirs.”? 

Le deuxiéme grand principe de Destutt de Tracy que Beyle 
signale a sa soeur est “qu’un jugement consiste toujours 4 voir 
qu’une idée en renferme une autre. ” Aprés lui avoir expliqué 
que “raisonner n’est point une opération différente de celle de 


remarquer de nouveaux détails dans les choses,” ce précepteur 


inlassable ne craint pas d’entrer dans les détails suivants: 


Un raisonnement est une suite de jugements; ces rai- 
sonnements s’enchainent de maniére que 1’attribut du 
premier devient le sujet du deuxiéme. Et ainsi de 
suite. En sorte que la justesse d’un raisonnement con- 
siste 4 ce que le sujet renferme son attribut: 


M. Fantin a le nez rouge. 
Sujet. Attribut. 
Si M. Fantin, le sujet, ne renferme pas 1’attribut, a le 
nez rouge, le jugement n’est plus vrai, n’est plus 1’é- 


noncé de ce qui est. Je te donnerai, par exemple, ce 
fameux raisonnement: 


Sujets Attributs 
Dans la France est Grenoble 1€rf jugement 
dans Grenoble le Lycée 2e 
dans le Lycée Gaétan: 3e 


donc, dans la 
France est Gaétan 4e 
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Le premier sujet renferme le dernier attribut. Il faut 
que les trois souvenirs qui fondent les trois premiers 
jugements soient exacts, sans quoi nous parvenons a 
une fausseté. 10 


La partie théorique de cette belle démonstration est tirée, bien 
entendu, de la <Logique.> Destutt de Tracy considére le juge- 
ment comme “un acte de notre esprit, par lequel nous voyons 
qu’une idée en renferme une autre, en ajoutant que tous nos 
raisonnemens ne sont jamais que des séries de jugemens suc- 
cessifs, par lesquels nous voyons que cette seconde idée en 
renferme une troisiéme, celle-la une quatriéme, et ainsi de 
suite jusqu’a la derniére; en sorte que la premiére renferme 
cette derniére, ou que le raisonnement est faux.” 

Beyle poursuit son cours d’idéologie en remarquant que 
“nous ne connaissons rien que par nos sens” et que, par consé- 
quent, “les choses n’existent pour nous que dans les perceptions 
qu’ils nous causent.”!2 [1 emprunte ce premier principe de la 
philosophie sensualiste 4 Destutt de Tracy, qui affirme que 
“nous ne pouvons jamais rien connaitre que par [notre senti- 
ment | et relativement a lui” et “que ... nous ne connaissons les 
autres étres que par les impressions qu’ils nous causent, com- 
me ils n’existent pour nous que par ces impressions.”!3 

Aprés avoir constaté que “nos perceptions sont tout pour 
nous,” Beyle les divise en trois catégories: 1° les idées ou 
perceptions simples des impressions que nous recevons; 2° les 
idées concrétes et composées des étres qui nous font ces im- 
pressions simples; 3° les idées abstraites de ces étres.!4 En 
signalant ces distinctions asa soeur, Beyle s’inspire encore de 
la <Logique.> Afin de déterminer la cause premiére de toute 
erreur, Destutt de Tracy partage nos idées en plusieurs clas- 
ses. Il distingue dans nos perceptions “les idées simples,” ou 
“celles dont la perception n’exige qu’une seule opération intel- 
lectuelle.” Ce sont de “pures sensations.” I] range parmi nos 
“idées composées ... des étres,” celles que “nous formons ... 
en réunissant, séparant et combinant les idées simples que ces 
différens étres nous causent.” Cette deuxiéme catégorie com- 
prend les idées “abstraites.”!5 

Ayant défini le jugement et le raisonnement et partagé les 
idées en trois catégories, Beyle poursuit son enquéte sur la 
cause de toute erreur. Cette partie de sa lettre est empruntée 
presque textuellement 4 la <Logique,> comme le montrera la 
juxtaposition des deux textes: 
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Mais puisque nos perceptions 
... ne consistent que dans les 
sentiments que nous en avons 
(car quand nous ne les sen- 
tons pas, elles n’existent pas), 
il est manifeste qu’elles sont 
toujours et nécessairement 
telles que nous les sentons et 
que nous ne pouvons jamais 
nous tromper sur la percep- 
tion que nous avons actuelle- 
ment, et comme nos percep- 
tions sont tout pour nous, il 
semblerait qu’étant toujours 
parfaitement stirs de toutes, 
les unes aprés les autres, 
nouS sommes complétement 
inaccessibles a l’erreur. Ce- 
pendant ce deuxiéme point est 
malheureusement loin d’étre 
“vrai.” Aussi, peux tu obser- 
ver que nous sommes invinci- 
blement “certains de toutes 
nos perceptions actuelles (j’ai 
froid, je vois un oiseau, je 
sens l’ambre, ce plat a le gott 
d’épinards, j’entends du bruit, 
etc., etc.,” prises en elles- 
mémes, mais j’ai fait remar- 
quer en méme temps qu’elles 
sont toutes composées les 
unes des autres, en vertu des 
souvenirs que nous avons de 
celles qui ont précédé, que 
nous avons beaucoup de peine 
a étre assurés de 1’exactitude 
de ces souvenirs... .[<<Cor- 
respondance,> II, 79-80]. 


Mais puisque nos perceptions 
ne consistent que dans le sen- 
timent que nous en avons, car 
quand nous ne les sentons pas 
elles n’existent pas, il est 
manifeste qu’elles sont tou- 
jours et nécessairement tel- 
les que nous les sentons, et 
que nous ne pouvons jamais 
nous tromper sur la percep- 
tion que nous avons actuelle- 
ment; et comme nos percep- 
tions sont tout pour nous, il 
semblerait qu’étant toujours 
parfaitement stirs de toutes, 
les unes aprés les autres, 
nous sommes complétement 
inaccessibles a l’erreur. Ce- 
pendant ce second point est 
malheureusement loin d’étre 
vrai. 


Aussi ai-je établi que nous 
sommes invinciblement cer- 
tains de toutes nos percep- 
tions actuelles prises en el- 
les-mémes; mais j’ai observé 
en méme temps qu’elles sont 
toutes composées les unes des 
autres en vertu des souvenirs 
que nous avons de celles qui 
ont précédé, que nous avons 
beaucoup de peine a étre as- 
surés de 1l’exactitude de ces 
souvenirs .... [<«<Logique,> 
pp. 347-48]. 


En bon maitre, l’interprete de Destutt de Tracy a encore re- 
cours 4 un exemple, destiné sans doute 4 convaincre Pauline de 


Vutilité de la <Logique>: 


J’entends du bruit, dis-tu. — Tu as raison, c’est de la 
musique. Te souviens-tu bien de ce que c’est que la 
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musique, et vois-tu bien que ce bruit est identique avec 
la musique? Je veux bien te passer que c’est de la 
musique. — C’est non-seulement de la musique, dis- 
tu, mais méme je reconnais l’ouverture «d’Iphigénie.»> 
Ha! nouveau jugement venant d’un nouveau souvenir. 
Te rappelles-tu bien cette ouverture? examine-toi, en 
es-tu sire? — Non, je vois 4 cette heure quec’est 
celle de «Blaise et Babet.> Tu vois comment la sen- 
sation étant indubitable, en ayant de faux souvenirs on 
ouvre la porte A l’erreur.!® 


Pendant le reste de 1805, Beyle continuera a mettre Pauline 
en garde contre les souvenirs inexacts.!7 Lui-méme préchera 
d’exemple. Aprés avoir noté que, pendant l’année 1805, il a 
beaucoup lu la <«Logique> et qu’il la recommence ce jour-1la, 
12 décembre, il est heureux de constater que, loin d’étre diffi- 
ciles, les régles prescrites par Destutt de Tracy “a la fin de sa 
«Science de nos moyens de connaitre>> sont si simples” qu’il 
peut “fort bien les mettre en pratique” toutes les fois qu’il vou- 
dra raisonner juste: 


Elles consistent a bien se retracer le souvenir de la 
chose sur laquelle on veut raisonner, et ensuite 4 pren- 
dre garde que le sujet contienne toujours 1’attribut 
qu’on lui donne. 


Toutes nos erreurs viennent de nos souvenirs, C’est 
donc un immense avantage d’avoir une bonne mémoire. 
J’en ai, je crois, une trés bonne: Cr{[ozet] appelle 
B[eyle] l’>homme 4 mémoire terrible. Cultiver la 
mienne, non point en apprenant par coeur, mais en me 
rappelant pour exercice des faits avec toutes leurs 
circonstances. 18 


Beyle ne fait la que résumer et commenter un passage de la 
<<Logique> ot 1’auteur affirme que la seule chose 4 faire pour 
arriver a la vérité est de nous 


. assurer autant que possible, de la vraie valeur, 
c’est-a-dire, de la véritable compréhension et exten- 
sion des idées dont nous jugeons, et de la justesse de 
leur expression; et quand nous doutons de l’une ou de 
l’autre, il faut faire une description exacte de tous les 
élémens de l’idée dont il s’agit, ou du moins de tous 


pens ahs importent au jugement que nous voulons por- 
ter. 
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Ajoutons cependant que c’est Beyle qui dégage 1l’importante 
conséquence que c’est “un immense avantage d’avoir une bonne 
mémoire.” 

Au cours du premier trimestre de 1’année 1806, il insiste, 4 
plusieurs reprises, sur l’importance d’avoir des souvenirs 
exacts.*9 Mais ses remarques sur cette matiére ne renfer- 
ment aucune idée nouvelle, et ce n’est qu’en 1814 qu’on reléve 
une autre allusion a la régle donnée par Destutt de Tracy pour 
bien raisonner.*! 

Enfin, dans ce qu’il appelle son <Petit cours de philoso- 
phie, >> rédigé le 5 juin 1822, le disciple d’Helvétius et de Destutt 
de Tracy réduit toute la philosophie “A ne pas se méprendre sur 
les motifs des actions des hommes, et 4 ne pas nous tromper 
dans nos raisonnements ou dans 1’art de marcher au bonheur.” 
Il indique ensuite ce qu’il faut faire pour éviter l’erreur: 


M. de Tracy a prouvé admirablement dans son «Idéo- 
logie> que nos erreurs viennent toujours de l’imper- 
fection de nos souvenirs. Cette découverte étonne d’a- 
bord; quand on y a réfléchi six mois, on prend la vérité 
sur le fait 4 chaque instant de la vie.“ 


Dans ce qui précéde nous avons essayé de dégager 1’influ- 
ence de la “découverte” de Destutt de Tracy sur la pensée de 
Stendhal. Il nous reste a examiner comment celui-ci a mis 
cette découverte a contribution dans quelques-uns de ses meil- 
leurs ouvrages. 

Dans les <<Promenades dans Rome> une petite phrase insé- 
rée au milieu d’un développement sur le caractére des Romains 
atteste que Stendhal s’est fort bien souvenu de la cause de toute 
erreur. Il invite le lecteur a choisir parmi cent Frangais, cent 
Anglais et cent Romains “les cing hommes les plus remarqua- 
bles par le coeur comme par l’esprit.” Avant de se prononcer, 
le disciple de Destutt de Tracy demande a ses juges de cher- 
cher “A avoir des souvenirs exacts.”*3 

Mais c’est surtout dans les romans de Stendhal qu’il est 
intéressant de signaler la mise en oeuvre de la régle donnée 
par Destutt de Tracy pour éviter l’erreur. Octave de Malivert, 
4 qui Stendhal préte son enthousiasme pour les idéologues, re- 
connait que pour raisonner juste, il faut avoir des souvenirs 
exacts. Voici ce qui se passe chez cet étre singulier, quand une 
confidence entendue par hasard lui fait craindre qu’il a perdu 
l’estime de sa cousine Armance: 


... Octave en proie 4 un étonnement profond tachait de 
se rappeler exactement ce qui venait de lui arriver, 
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essayait d’en tirer des conséquences, et tremblait, au 
milieu de ses efforts pgur raisonner juste, d’arriver 
tout A coup A quelque découverte décisive qui finit toute 
incertitude en lui prouvant que sa cousine le trouvait 
indigne de son estime. . .*4# 


Julien Sorel, comme Octave de Malivert, est un trés bon logi- 
cien. Aussitdt qu’il réussit 4 surmonter la terreur que lui in- 
spire l’abbé Pirard, lors de son arrivée au séminaire, Julien se 
tire trés bien du long examen que l’abbé lui fait subir. M. 
Pirard, de son cété, devient moins sévére. “En effet, sans les 
principes de gravité austére que, depuis quinze ans, il s était 
imposés envers ses éléves en théologie, le directeur du sémi- 
naire eit embrassé Julien au nom de la Logique, tant il trouvait 
de clarté, de précision et de netteté dans ses réponses.”*° Est- 
il besoin d’ajouter que Julien raisonne d’autant mieux que, grace 
a sa mémoire étonnante, il a des souvenirs exacts? 

Ainsi.donc, Stendhal, qui avait une foi illimitée dans la logi- 
que, n’a pas manqué de souligner, dans ses écrits divers, le rdéle 
que jouent les souvenirs exacts dans l’art de raisonner, Mais 
c’est surtout dans ses romans qu’il a mis en oeuvre la seule 
régle prescrite par Destutt de Tracy pour éviter l’erreur. Oc- 
tave de Malivert et Julien Sorel, les deux personnages stendha- 
liens qui se distinguent le plus par leur supériorité intellectuel- 
le, raisonnent d’autant mieux qu’ils ont des souvenirs exacts. 
En douant ce dernier d’une mémoire extraordinaire, Stendhal a 
certainement songé aux remarques de Destutt de Tracy sur la 
cause premiére de toute erreur. 
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From the early thirteenth century on, Hugutio’s description 
of the ancient theatre derived from Isidore'and Papias and his 
strange notion of the scena andits uses in performance were 
perpetuated in many a dictionary, as well as in commentaries 
like Nicholas Trevet’s, mentioned in Part I. But just as in 
Papias and Hugutio, other more general conceptions appear too; 
the variations are legion. 

Another widely used lexicon, related to Hugutio’s ‘Deriva- 
tiones’ but much less well known to modern scholars, was com- 
posed in the thirteenth century by Gulielmus Brito.?© On the 
ground of a few Franch words in the vocabulary, Hauréau called 
the author Guillaume le Breton. If Berger and Hauréau were 
right inidentifying him with the irascible little Franciscan Brito 
whom Salimbene met at Lyons in 1248, before, Salimbene said, 
he had written the book which bore his name, the dictionary was 
composed between that date and 1267, when Roger Bacon re- 
ferred to it, in ‘Opus Tertium’. But there is some ground for 
another identification of the author, as an English Cistercian, 
perhaps of Breton descent, or Welsh, now plain William Brito: 
a manuscript of the vocabulary in the British Museum, Sloane 
3319, unknown to Hauréau, bears a superscription saying that it 
was written in 1205 by a monk named Brito of Roche-Abbey: 
(Cistercian) in Yorkshire.?’ 

Many of Brito’s illustrative examples are drawn from the 
Bible, but more quotations come from school authors — Horace, 
Ovid, Juvenal, Lucan, Vergil. Among mediaeval writers, he 
used Eberhard of Béthune and Alexander of Ville-Dieu, Walter 
of Chatillon, Peter Riga, Serlo of Wilton, and copiously, without 
naming it, he drew on a Biblical-lexicographical commentary, 
the ‘Corrogationes Promethei’ by Alexander Neckam (d. 1217) 
— a fact which perhaps increases the likelihood that’ Brito was 
British; most of the extant manuscripts of the ‘Corrogationes’ 
are in England. The grammarians whom he cites most are 
Priscian, Papias, and Hugutio. 7° 
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In his definitions of theatrum and scena, he follows Hu- 
gutio rather closely. The definition of theatrum is Hugutio’s, 
with an added speculation on an etymology ‘theo atrium’ anda 
reference to Isidore, XVIII. His definition of scena (under 
‘scenofactoria’) quotes Hugutio on the shaded place in the thea- 
tre, covered with curtains like the booths of merchants, and on 
the five other meanings of scena, for which he names Hugutio 
as authority; but heomits Hugutio’s most interesting detail about 
the use of the scena by masked characters who emerged from 
it to mime an action, and adds a line of Horace, ‘Ars Poetica’, 
183, to illustrate the long quantity of the first syllable. Illus- 
tration for this purpose recalls one type of florilegium in which 
the quotations from classic poets were assembled to teach 
prosody. ??” 

More closely than Brito, the Dominican Giovanni Balbi of 
Genoa (Johannes Januensis) followed Hugutio almost word for 
word in defining theatrum, scena, and orchestra in his 
lexicon, which forms the huge fifth part of his grammatical work 
usually called the ‘Catholicon’ (1286). The lexicon is based on 
Hugutio and Papias, with matter from the grammarians, Priscian 
and Donatus, from Isidore, the church fathers, and Biblical glos- 
ses. A secondary work, even by mediaeval standards, it was 
very widely used because it was comprehensive, and because it 
broke up Hugutio’s scambling masses of words only vaguely as- 
sociated under unpredictable headings, reassembling them in a 
fully alphabetical order. Its chief difference, besides greater 
convenience, from the foregoing dictionaries is its comparative 
dearth of classical quotations, except from Horace, its increase 
in citations from the Bible, Bible glosses, and church fathers 
(Goetz). It drew also on Priscian, and on popular mediaeval 
grammarians like Eberhard of Béthune and Alexander of Ville- 
Dieu. ; 

Any number of later Latin dictionaries were based on some 
or all of this classic group, Papias, Hugutio, Brito, the ‘Catholi- 
con’; for example, two thirteenth-century dictionaries based on 
Hugutio, the ‘Summa Derivationum’ of Walter of Ascoli and the 
‘Derivationes’ of Guillaume of Noyon, signalized by Professor 
Haskins;!91 the ‘Comprehensorium’, Paris, BN lat. 7678, fif- 
teenth century, a huge compilation of all the words in Isidore, 
Papias, Hugutio, and the ‘Catholicon’, probably assembled in the 
late thirteenth or early fourteenth century; !°4 the alphabetical 
dictionary with brief definitions in a fifteenth-century gram- 
matical manuscript of Trinity College, Cambridge, which at the 
end names among its authorities Brito, John of Garland, Hugutio, 
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the ‘Catholicon’, the ‘Doctrinale’, Isidore, and Papias;!93 the 
‘Elucidarius Scripturarum’ by Heinrich Jerung (Nuremberg, 
1476), which drew on Papias, Hugutio, Brito, the ‘Grecista’ 
(Eberhard of Béthune), the ‘Catholicon’, the ‘Mammotrectus’;! 4 
the ‘Vocabularius Breviloquus’, of Johann Reuchlin (Basel, 1475- 
6), drawing on Papias, Alan of Lille, Hugutio, Brito, a dictionary 
which reproduces almost exactly Hugutio’s definitions of theatri- 
cal terms like theatrum and scena, untouched by the Italian 
humanistic studies of Vitruvius in the fifteenth century. !°° 

The standard dictionaries were well represented in late me- 
diaeval libraries. Archbishop Peckham to stimulate the study 
of grammar at Merton College in 1284 ordered that the books of 
Hugutio, Papias, and Brito be chained there in an accessible 
place.!96 A dictionary combining words from Hugutio, Papias, 
Isidore, and Brito in alphabetical arrangement was given to the 
library of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, by John of London at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century.!9? Copies of Papias and 
Hugutio were listed in the 1396 catalogue of the Cistercian abbey 
of Meaux.!°® 

While the antiquarian informationon the Roman theatre from 
Isidore-Papias-Hugutio, and with it the alternative meaning 
brothel, persisted in many dictionaries throughout the middle 
ages, also concurrently in some of the early glossaries and 
notably in Papias, Hugutio, Brito, the ‘Catholicon’, there was 
the unlocalized notion of theatre as general place of spectacle, 
or as the spectacle itself, wherever it was performed. Some 
thirteenth-century dictionaries laid particular emphasis on the 
general conception from the basic root, as for example we see 
it explained ca. 1245 in Innocent IV’s Apparatus on the Decretals 
of Gregory IX: ‘Theatrales sic dicti quia fiunt in theatro, id est 
loco ad theorandum sive ad speculandum apto’.!99 

In a short and simple glossary based on Papias, Vincent of 
Beauvais in his ‘Speculum Doctrinale’ of the mid-thirteenth 
century gives for theatrum only the most general meaning — 
‘locus spectaculi’. Papias’ many definitions of scena he re- 
duced to three: a piece of literature worthy of being acted in the 
theatre; a shelter in the theatre in which spectacles were per- 
formed; and shelters or booths (‘umbracula vel tabernacula’).! 10 

Among the several vocabularies of various kinds attributed 
to John of Garland (c. 1195-after 1272?), grammarian and teach- 
er at Paris and Toulouse, one called the ‘Equivoca’, in verse 
with prose commentary, includes eclectic discussion of the- 
atrical terms in an article on scena as distinguished from 
cena.!!! Here Hugutio’s definition of scena is repeated with 
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only slight variation. Scena is shade, or a shaded place in the 
theatre, covered with wooden posts and curtains like the booths 
of merchants, from which shelter masked characters emerged 
at the call of the ‘excitantis’ to perform gestures and plays or 
games; Hugutio’s five additional meanings are given too. But the 
commentary alsoincludes the notion of scena from Remigius- 
Papias, as a domusS in which poets used to recite their new 
works. The definition of theatrum inthe same article does 
not repeat the familiar archeological information from Isidore- 
Papias-Hugutio about the semicircular shape of the Roman thea- 
tre, although it includes the association with brothel; instead it 
lays emphasis on a general and inclusive conception of theatre 
from its basic derivation—spectacle, or place in which men 
standing or sitting can well see acts performed and recitations 
of singers, readers, and players. The content and present tense 
of this part of the definition suggest that its author thought it 
applicable to the usages of his day, in spite of a slight remi- 
niscence, very likely indirect, of Cassiodorus’ letter (‘Var.’ IV, 
51) on the theatre as a visorium, and Augustine’s reference 
(‘De Civ. Dei’, IV, xxiv) to ‘ludi scenici, ubi haec dictitantur, 
cantitantur, actitantur’. 

This version of the ‘Equivoca’ provides an excellent example 
of the mediaeval method of instruction by commenting a basic 
text; and in the mixture of accumulated traditional matter with 
possible reference to contemporary practice, it illustrates the 
perennial problem of interpreting mediaeval Latin documents. 


CENA: Esse cibum cenam/ dicas scenamque theatrum 

Hic versus est differentialis magis quam equivocus, 
quia hic ponitur differentia inter hec cena, -ne, scrip- 
tum per c Simpliciter in prima syllaba, et scena, -ne 
scriptum per sc in prima syllaba. Dicit ergo quod cena 
est prandium vel convivium (anglice a souper).... 

Sed scena cuin sc derivatur a scenon grece, quod 
est umbra latine, scilicet umbraculum vel locus obum- 
bratus in theatro, asseribus ligneis et cortinis cooper- 
tus, similis tabernis mercatorum vel mercennariorum 
que sunt asseribus et cortinis cooperte. Et scena se- 
cundum Virgilium potest dici a scena quod est domus 
que erat ibi constructa. Ibidem. Et in illo umbraculo 
latebant persone larvate que ad vocem excitantis exi- 
bant ad gestus et ludos faciendos. [Hugutio, except for 
Vergil ref. | 

Et hinc scena dicitur qudndoque totum theatrum, 
quandoque dicitur recitatio scripture, quandoque ipsa 
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scriptura vel allocutio diversarum personarum vel dis- 
tinctio scripture que ibi fuerat recitata. Unde scenicus, 
-a, -um, hinc sunt dicti scenici qui faciebant ludos vel 
gestus in theatro, vel qui recitabant ibi scripturam 
[Hugutio]. Vel scena est domus ubi poete solebant re- 
citare libros de novo compositos [Remigius, Papias]. 

Construe tu dicas cenam esse cibum, id est prandi- 
um, que pro et, et dicas scenam esse theatrum. Hoc 
theatrum, -tri dicitur de theorare, quod est videre, 
scilicet spectaculum vel locus in quo homines stantes 
vel sedentes possunt bene videre et audire gesta facta 
et recitationes aliquorum cantantium, legentium, vel 
ludentium. 

Theatrum, -tri, est lupanar vel prostibulum, quia 
ibi post ludos transactos prostituunt meretrices. Unde 
theatritus, -a, -um, et hic et hec theatralis, et hoc -le, 
aliquid pertinens ad theatrum. 


A general interpretation of the theatre as a public place for 
common games and spectacles appears in the ‘Fabularius’ (1273), 
the classical dictionary based on citations from Roman secular 
authors by Conradof Mure, canonof Tours and teacher of Zurich 
—a monument to the continued love and knowledge of the clas- 
sics, especially Ovid, in the thirteenth century.!!2 Conrad’s 
definition of theatre is more Ovidian than Hugutian: ‘<T>heatrum 
est locus publicus communibus ludis et spectaculis deputatus, a 
greco theoros, quod latine dicitur videre. Homines enim ibi 
conveniunt ut videant et videantur’. [Cf. Ovid, AA, I, 99: Spec- 
tatum veniunt, veniunt spectentur ut ipsae. | 

Under scena, Conrad abridged Hugutio’s definition, with 
slight variations, as a shaded place in the theatre in which and 
under which recitations and presentations of masked characters 
were performed. He cited Hugutio by name as authority for di- 
verse meanings which he did not reproduce. As illustrations, 
he brought to bear one quotation from Ovid’s ‘Ars Amatoria’ (I, 
106) and two from Horace’s ‘Ars Poetica’ (125, 260), and cited 
the ‘Novus Grecismus’ on the distinction between scena and 
cena. He confused the meaning of ‘scenophegia’, the Jewish 
feast of tabernacles, giving it a theatrical interpretation: 


Scena, scriptum per s et c, veniens a greco scenon, 
quod latine dicitur umbra, est locus umbrosus in thea- 
tro, in quo et sub quo fiebant recitaciones et pre- 
sentaciones personarum larvatarum. O<vidius> De 
Arte: Scena sine arte fuit. Oracius in Poetria: Si quid 
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inexpertum scene committis et audes personam for- 
mare novam. Item in eodem: In scenam missos magno 
cum pondere versus....Et H<ugutius> notat diversas 
Significaciones huius grece dictionis scenon. Umbra 
vel obscurum sit scenos et deinde creari. Cenophegia 
vult umbrosaque scena theatri. Et nota quod secundum 
No<vum> Gre<cismum> et quosdam alios doctores, 
magna differentia est inter cenon scriptum sine s per 
c, et scenon pers... 


Several interesting equivalents for the word theatro — 
notably Colosseum, public place in general, and palace — appear 
in glosses in thirteenth-century manuscripts of John of Gar- 
land’s ‘Morale Scolarium’.!!3 The word Colosseum, Colossum, 
Colyseum was frequently applied as a generic term to amphi- 
theatres in Italy, at Rome, Verona, and Capua.!!4 In the four- 
teenth century Boccaccio, glossing his ‘Teseida’, II, 20, made 
an analogy between the Roman Colosseum as the famous public 
theatre of the old days, and the public places, outdoors and in- 
doors, loggie and ridotti, used for spectacles in his time in Italy: 
‘teatro ero generalmente ogni luogo publico, come oggi sono le 
loggie e i ridotti, come che alcuno per eccellenza avesse piu 
quello nome che gli altri, si come il Coliseo di Roma, il quale 
era teatro generalmente di tutti’.!!° 

The word palace, in the form of ‘parlascium’ (<palatium?) 
was sometimes applied in Tuscany to ancient amphitheatres; 
and the amphitheatres of Bordeaux and Poitiers were known as 
‘Palais Gallienne’.!16 Palace may also have been used for in- 
door places of secular entertainment. According to Du Cange, 
palatium in the middle ages, besides the usual meaning of 
royal palace or villa, or Hétel de Ville, sometimes meant a 
room, or the refectory or great guest hall cf a monastery. In 
the much glossed vocabulary by Adam du Petit Pont (d. 1150), 
teacher in Paris, ‘De Utensilibus ad Domum Regendam Perti- 
nentibus’, palacium is the great room of a big house, glossed 
‘palays’, and interpreted by the editor as the great vaulted 
chamber.!!7 In France in the fourteenth century, miracle plays 
were sometimes given in closed rooms, and from 1411 on, my- 
stéres were represented in a room of the H6pital de la Trinité, 
and later in the Hétel de Flandres.!!8 Boccaccio’s ridotti were 
probably indoor rooms of some sort; and in fifteenth-century 
Italian revivals of classic Roman drama, great rooms in the 
palaces of cardinals and princes were adapted for plays in vari- 
ous attempts to follow Vitruvius’ precepts, influenced by forms 
already familiar in fifteenth-century painting.!!? 
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Throughout the middle ages, when histriones and mimi 
and ioculatores were frequently received at great houses, 
secular and religious, secular ‘entertainments of some sort were 
often given in the halls, which, one might infer, for that time 
and purpose became theatra, places for seeing, just as a pub- 
lic square, any public place used for spectacles, where crowds 
could gather, might also be called a theatre.!20 

Gaston Paris long ago noted the interesting mediaeval equiva- 
lents to the Roman spectacles of the Augustan age in worldly 
thirteenth-century French translations and adaptations of Ovid’s 
‘Art of Love’ —the earliest extant translation, by Maitre Elie, 
who wrote of Paris; the anonymous Norman ‘La Clef d’Amors’; 
and the translation by Jacques d’Amiens.!¢! In these poems, 
Ovid’s gay advice on the opportunities offered to the hunter of 
women by theatre, circus, and amphitheatre is gracefully trans- 
ferred to contemporary mediaeval gathering places and specta- 
cles. Maitre Elie mentioned the parvis of the cathedral of Paris, 
religious processions, clerks’ plays attended by flocks of men and 
women, round-dances of girls in the fields near Saint-Germain. 
The Norman author of ‘La Clef d’Amors’ advised his sprightly 
young clerks to do their hunting at the market, the common 
place,the entertainments of jugglers, at church, at round-dances 
(caroles), and tournaments when the king came to town. 

These spirited and knowledgeable mediaeval adaptations of 
Ovid areno more essentially naive than eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish adaptations of Horace and Juvenal,!¢2 and their inclusive 
picture of the spectacles of thirteenth-century France, in all 
sorts of public places, are significant for the interpretation of 
mediaeval dictionary definitions, reenforcing the notion of thea- 
tre in contemporary use, distinguished from the antiquarian, as 
any public place where sights were to be seen. 

Raised seats of some kind at spectacles were not unfamiliar in 
thirteenth-century France, as commonsense would dictate, if the 
patronage were rich enough and the occasion important. Maftre 
Elie, who in his translation rejected Ovidian details which could 
not be transferred into terms of his own time and place, kept the 
suggestion for solicitous attention at the circus, to see that no 
one’s knee discommode the lady’s back (Ars. Am., I, 157-158): 


Que n’i soit aucune enuiox 

Qui son genoil li tiegne au dos 

& li di, se tu es sios: 

“Beax amis, ostez uostre iambe 

Quar uos greuez trop ceste dame.” 
(11.216ff., ed Stengel) 
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As everyone knows, stands or stalls for distinguished spectators 
were built for tournaments, which were often ruinously expen- 
sive enterprises in the thirteenth century and later.!23 Seats 
may equally well have been built for some of the great round- 
dances which were a striking part of twelfth- and thirteenth- 
century life. Gerald of Wales in the early thirteenth century 
describing one of these choreae encountered by a knight in 
Provence clearly implied that the spectators were seated. The 
knight talked to a pretty little woman whom he found sitting be- 
side him, and she pointed out a monk sitting near them in the 
Same gathering, who had come to see the dancing and hear the 
songs. !24 

A vocabulary of useful words versified in 114 Latin hexame- 
ters, the ‘Dictionarius Metricus’ (‘Olla Patella’), attributed to 
John of Garland or to Alexander Neckam, in one phrase may 
hint something about the construction of seats for the audience 
at thirteenth-century spectacles.!25 The phrase is cuneus 
coreaque, in an unhelpful context, a largely traditional list of 
kinds of entertainers, their instruments and properties and acts: 


Cenobates, liricen, magus, histrio, simea, larva, 
Tympana vel sistrum, tesis, arculus, oda, viella, 
Cantilena, lepos, cuneus coreaque, coraules. 


Cuneus in classical Latin meant wedge, troops in wedge 
formation, a wedge-shaped section of seats in a Roman theatre 
or amphitheatre, and, by transference, the spectators. In Os- 
bern’s ‘Panormia’ (ed. Mai, p. 143), the synonyms for cuneus 
are various words for crowd, troop, chorus, masses of people. 
One might translate cuneus coreaque as crowd or chorus 
and dance; but the interlinear French gloss in the fifteenth- 
century manuscript edited by Scheler interprets it as ‘cugnet’ 
(i.e. ‘petit coin’, cf. Godefroy, s.v. ‘coignet’), which Scheler 
(p. 29) says is to be taken here in the sense of seats of the thea- 
tre (arranged in the form of an angle, ‘coin’). The language of 
these French glosses, according to the editor, could be dated 
anywhere from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. Possibly 
the gloss ‘cugnet’ carries some notion of seats at a mediaeval 
spectacle. 

In sum, the mediaeval dictionaries of the central period sug- 
gest four main interpretations of the word theatrum, apart 
from purely figurative uses, in mediaeval documents of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries such as those assembled by 
Professor Loomis!26 — the Roman theatre or amphitheatre un- 
derstood as something of the past, sometimes simply conceived 
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according to Isidore and classic authors, sometimes elaborately 
misinterpreted in the Hugutian tradition, by individual fantasy; 
brothel, according to Isidore; show; or any place of public spec- 
tacle and public resort. This last general meaning subsumes 
the mediaeval use of the word for marketplace (Du Cange) and 
the occasional use for platform, scaffolding, from the eleventh 
century on, illustrated by Professor Bigongiari.!¢’ In the light 
of this information, most of the passages using theatrical terms 
in Professor Loomis’s valuable collections, which to him and 
to Professor Cohen suggest the possibility of specific theatre 
buildings in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in Germany and 
England, if not in France, suggest to me, as to Professor Bi- 
gongiari, nothing so definite, but rather various combinations of 
the usual antiquarian conceptions and patristic moral attitudes, 
with occasional application to all sorts of contemporary places 
used for secular shows of public entertainers, and to the shows 
themselves. 

Educated men in the high middle ages, especially those 
trained in the humanistic tradition of Chartres in the late elev- 
enth and twelfth centuries, but sometimes later too, knew an- 
cient Rome better than many of us do. Others than the greatly 
learned John of Salisbury had some real understanding of the 
way in which Roman plays had been performed; as I have tried 
to show elsewhere, Boethius’ definition of persona in his fifth 
theological tract, a crux of the Trinitarian controversy of the 
twelfth century, offered illumination on this subject to many a 
theologian.!“8 Scholars like John of Salisbury and Gilbert of La 
Porrée, with reasonable antiquarian conceptions of the Roman 
theatre, had read some of the literary sources we now also use 
for information, if without the advantage of our modern scien- 
tific archaeology. And in the twelfth century there was a fresh 
spring of interest in Roman antiquities.129 In the early twelfth 
century, Hildebert of Le Mans lamented the fallen temples and 
theatres, in one of his beautiful elegies upon the decayed glories 
of Rome.!39 Gerald of Wales after his journey in 1188 through 
his own country wrote with knowledge as well as wonder of the 
massive ruins at Caerleon-on-Usk, vestiges of former grandeur 
built by the Romans for their legions — immense palaces, tower, 
baths, temples, and the ‘loca theatralia’.!31 Here no doubt 
Gerald recognized the great amphitheatre which has only lately 
been excavated. On the same journey, he noted a rocky natural 
amphitheatre on the shore of the island of Anglesey, where 
Archbishop Baldwin preached the Crusade — a place ‘petrosis in 
rupibus in theatri modum orbiculariter’ !3¢ Alexander Neckam 
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in a poem written in 1211 described the ancient amphitheatre of 
Paris as a vast ruin in his day, the theatre of the Cyprian, re- 
calling the usual association of theatres with the patronage of 
Venus, from Isidore, ‘Etymologiae’, XVIII, li.133 Theoretically, 
according to Tertullian and Isidore, theatre and amphitheatre 
were distinguished from each other in shape and purpose, but 
in common thought they were often classed together as places 
where worldly shows and games were presented. 

The main mediaeval error was in interpreting the method of 
representing Roman plays as a form of recitation, sometimes 
with accompanying miming, aS we have seen. Creizenach and 
other historians of the drama have emphasized the seriousness 
of this mistake, because it meant that the plays of Terence which 
were known did not in general, aside from Hrotsvitha’s unique 
creations in the tenth century, serve as effective dramatic mod- 
els. But the error is understandable when one considers the 
strange vagaries of the Roman theatre of mime and farce, panto- 
mime and recitation, after the death of formal drama, of which 
glimmers came to the men of the middle ages, as to us, through 
scattered references in Roman writers, and church fathers like 
Jerome and Augustine. 

Standard moral attitudes toward the theatre, and all such 
dangerous pleasures of the eye and ear as ludi scenici, 
ludi theatrales, had been setby the early fathers and Chris- 
tian apologists and the canons of early church councils, in des- 
perate attempts to oppose the great popular appeal of the de- 
based and frequently indecent pseudo-theatre of the Empire, 
connected with pagan temples and idolatries. The unpleasant 
moral associations of the late Roman theatre were underscored 
by Isidore’s identification of the theatre with brothel, and the 
patronage of Venus and Bacchus. Quite naturally, reformers of 
the twelfth century applied the opprobrious words of the early 
Christian apologists to the secular spectacles of their own day. 
So Bernard in the early twelfth century spoke with contempt of 
dancers and tumblers as ‘de theatro’—saltatores and jocu- 
latores who stand on their hands with their feet in the air, 
and provoke lust with loathsome feminine bendings.!34 And his 
German follower, Gerhoh of Reichersberg, was bitter against 
the frivolous clergy who in their delight in vanities and specta- 
cles allowed the very churches to be turned into ‘theatra’.!3° 
With even more fervent expressions, largely from Jerome and 
Augustine, Abelard disapproved the enormous popularity of pub- 
lic entertainers with clerics, whoon feast days which ought to be 
spent inside in the praises of God, invite to the table jongleurs, 
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dancers, magicians, singers of shameful things, making holiday 
with them day and night, and given them large gifts, taken from 
ecclesiastical benefices and the offerings of the poor, thus 
sacrificing to demons. What are actors, he asks, but heralds 
and apostles of demons? People can hardly bear to refrain 
from vain-speakings for the hour of Mass; the spirit burns to 
attend the devil’s preaching outside. Worst of all, this diaboli- 
cal influence may bring ‘scenicas turpitudines’ into the church 
of God, before the very altar of Christ, where under pretext 
of religion and prayer, they celebrate the vigils of Venus. !36 
Gerhoh excoriated the monks of Augsburg in his time, who used 
their refectory only on rare feasts, as when a play was given 
representing Herod as the persecutor of Christ and the killer of 
the Innocents; and he alluded to other festal uses of the refecto- 
ry for ‘ludis aut spectaculis quasi theatralibus’.137 

In the ascetic tradition, Ailred of Rievaulx criticized histri- 
onic gesture in the church singing of clerics in England, very 
much as Jerome had criticized the exaggerated and theatrical 
delivery of tone in the church singing of his day which made the 
house of God seem a public stage.!38 But Ailred added details 
based on his own observation. His comment tells us something 
significant about the exaggerated mimetic style of secular en- 
tertainers in the twelfth century; and there is a similar infer- 
ence to be drawn from the descriptions by Gerald of Wales of 
an absurdly histrionic sign language which he saw used by the 
monks of Canterbury in their refectory ca. 1180, as if ‘ad ludos 
scenicos’ or among actors and jongleurs.!39 

The interesting passage expounding Psalm 39, 6, alluding to 
those who frequent ‘les theatres’ and what they see and hear 
there, in an Anglo-Norman commentary on the Psalms, com- 
posed 1164-1170, quoted by Professor Loomis in «Theatre 
Annual>> (1945), p. 36, seems to me very general indeed, sug- 
gesting public squares and marketplaces where all sorts of 
entertainments were to be seen and heard—plays or games 
(‘gius’) and marvels, works of magic (i.e. sleight-of-hand), a 
jongleur (‘juggleres’) performing on a rope while playing a mu- 
sical instrument. In church, the commentator said, in Loomis’s 
translation, people can hear ‘reading and singing of fairer mira- 
cles and loftier adventures than they will see in the theatre or 
at the round-dance or at the tourney’ (‘al theatre, na la carole 
ne abehurc’). This is largely derived from Augustine’s com- 
mentary on the same psalm and verse, ina familiar compari- 
son which he repeated often in one form or another, urging 
the wonders of Christian belief as substitutes for the Roman 
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spectacles of the Empire, here slightly adapted into twelfth- 
century terms.140 Even the rope-dancer comes from Augus- 
tine, if not his instrument. 

Bernard was writing in this Augustinian tradition when in 
letter LXXXVII, cited above, he contrasted the grave and decent 
ludus of the Christian religious life with the worldly spectacles 
of his own day; and heused a traditional vocabulary. As Profes- 
sor Bigongiari has pointed out, Honorius in ‘Gemma Animae’ at 
the beginning of the twelfth century simply extended the Augus- 
tinian metaphor when with an analogy to those whoused to recite 
tragedies in the theatre he described the priest as ‘tragicus 
noster’, representing the combat of Christ by his gestures in 
the theatre of the church. !41 

Very likely aware of this familiar tradition, William Fitz- 
stephen, in a literary comparison of London and ancient Rome, 
studded with classical quotations, gives us the valuable infor- 
mation that the London of ca. 1182, in place of ‘spectaculis 
theatralibus’ and ‘ludis scenicis’, had representations of the 
miracles of holy confessors and the passions of martyrs.!42 
He suggests no twelfth-century secular equivalents to the an- 
cient spectacles. 

Another interesting twelfth-century allusion to theatrum 
which Professor Loomis has brought forth, from the chronicle 
of Richard of Devizes (ca. 1193), should probably in the context 
be interpreted as brothel, as Professor Bigongiari suggests, !43 
or perhaps simply as public place. With a farrage of contemp- 
tuous terms, chiefly from Roman sSatirists and late classical 
writers, it lists sodomists and other purveyors of vice and de- 
ception, as well as beggars, actors, and mimes, to be avoided 
in theatrum and tavern in London. A still clearer use of 
theatrum as brothel occurs in an exemplum in the ‘Dialogus 
Miraculorum’ (1220-1235) by the Cistercian Caesarius of Heis- 
terbach, which describes a certain theatre in Saxony struck by 
lightning, in which twenty men were killed, while one priest 
escaped, though one would think him a worse sinner than the 
others.!44 

The most striking document which Professor Loomis has 
brought to bear on the question of mediaeval conceptions of the 
theatre is the Vision of Thurkill by Ralph of Coggeshall, of the 
early thirteenth century!45—a vision of an infernal theatre, 
ringed around with burning iron seats, with iron walls, and with 
several different playing spaces (plateae) where the damned 
are forced to re-enact the deeds and gestures of their past lives 
—the proud man, the lawyer, the brutal knight, and others, — 
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before an audience of devils. This vision of Thurkill seems to 
me an interesting fantasy, in the tradition of many visions of 
hell and purgatory especially the vision of Gunthelm (Ward), 
using materials from the common stock of ideas — a somewhat 
confused notionof the Roman amphitheatre and itsuse for public 
punishment; the image of the Last Judgment in which the tor- 
ments of the wicked provide mirth, from Tertullian’s ‘De Spec- 
taculis’, c. xxx; the idea of the theatre as the invention of devils 
and under their special aegis, in the writings of the early fathers 
like Tertullian, Lactantius, Cyprian, Jerome, Augustine; and a 
conception of the miming of individual characters which may be 
partly literary, from ancient descriptions of the pantomimes, 
but which may also, as Professor Loomis suggests, reflect the 
way in which thirteenth-century entertainers were accustomed 
to represent individual characters in pantomime and monologue. 
Whether in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the remains of 
Roman amphitheatres were ever used for public shows, as they 
sometimes were toward the end of the middle ages, remains 
pure speculation. 

We may now turn away from the complicated subject of me- 
diaeval antiquarianism to simpler and more general notions 
of what a theatre was. These ideas were just as traditional. 
reaching back to the Roman past, but were far more flexible in 
their possibilities for contemporary use. Throughout the middle 
ages, there existed in the same dictionaries which transmitted 
the antiquarian information the fundamental ideas of the theatre 
as show, or as any place used for worldly spectacles and games, 
which a man who used Latin as a living language would apply as 
naturally to the life of his own day as to antiquity. Such general 
ideas we have seen in the ‘Liber Glossarum’, Papias, Hugutio, 
Brito, the ‘Catholicon’, Vincent of Beauvais, the ‘Equivoca’ at- 
tributed to John of Garland, the ‘Fabularius’ of Conrad of Mure. 
The thirteenth-century Dominican preacher, Etienne of Bourbon, 
in a section ‘De fugiendis choreis’, wrote of the need to be fear- 
ful of ‘platee et theatra et spectacula’, where people gather ‘ad 
spectandum’, especially for the great round-dances.!46 Here 
theatra suggests either shows like spectacula (which could 
also mean places of spectacle) or open public squares like 
platee, 

In the practical Latin-vernacular dictionaries of the late 
middle ages, the general conceptions applicable to the life of 
the day often become the only meanings given for theatrum. 
The Latin-French dictionaries of the fourteenth century of the 
Abavus type recently published by Mario Roques, with their 
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obviously pragmatic purpose, explain theatrum as public 
square, ‘carrefor, carrefourc’.!47 Even in the ‘Catholicon 
francais’, the various manuscripts of which represent different 
degrees of reduction of the encyclopedic ‘Catholicon’ to the im- 
mediate uses of French students, mostof the learned antiquarian 
tradition has fallen away, except for the meaning brothel, and 
theatrum becomes ‘place ou lieu commun, vel prostibulum, 
id est lupanar’ in Paris, BN lat. 13032 (Roques, II, 367), an 
abridgement of the Hugutio-‘Catholicon’ definition, but spec- 
taculum is only ‘regars’ (II, 390). Traditional knowledge 
breaks down completely in the strange definition of amphi- 
theatrum as ‘cercle de vin’ in Douai 62 and Vat. lat. 2748 
(ts 45 101)¢ 

Among the many Latin-German dictionaries of the late mid- 
dle ages, one is particularly rich in racy colloquialisms and 
reference to contemporary German customs, being based on the 
language of a popular Heidelberg preacher rather than a Neo- 
Latin vocabulary —the ‘Variloquus’ of Johannes Melber of Ge- 
rolezhofen.!48 Here theatre means not any particular structure 
but an open place for worldly spectacles, dances, games, and 
other levities, such as we perform, said Melber, and in illus- 
tration he mentioned the Easter play, popular in Germany in the 
fifteenth century: ‘Theatrum...ein offen stat der weltlichkait 
da man zu Sicht, ubi fiunt choree, ludi, et sic de alijs levitatibus, 
sicut nos facimus, oster spill’.149 

An illustration of the German use of theatrum as indi- 
cated by Melber, even though it belongs in the next century, may 
be pertinent here. In the sixteenth-century performances of the 
Passion play of Lucerne, given in the Weinmarkt, the records of 
which, from 1560 on, furnish invaluable information on tra- 
ditional German staging of Passions, the open playing space, 
occupying half the square, between the Hofe or stations placed 
around the sides of the quadrangle, was called the ‘theatrum’ or 
‘platz’. Behind the stations, against the houses surrounding the 
square, stands of various sorts were erected for spectators.150 

In defining spectaculum as an equivalent for theatre or 
stadium, a common place for shows (besides a look-out, and the 
act of looking), Melber illustrated from contemporary German 
experience of public places used for levities, for dances, tourna- 
ments, races, and plays: 


Spectaculum est locus communis ubi videtur quasi 
sehung uff ein schowung, wart....Etiam pro stadio 
ponitur, stat der beschowung, ubi levitates fiunt, et 
sunt communia loca ubi choree, hastiludia, barlouffung, 
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et wettlouffung fiunt. Etiam spectacula dicuntur thea- 
tra, offen stet da man zugicht offenlich. Item specta- 
culum schouwlichkait, emsig begirlich schowung welt- 
licher yppigkait und spilss. 


Scena Melber explained as shade, shelter, or a shaded 
place in the theatre; so the Romans made huts covered with 
posts and leafy boughs for shade. And also, with clear refer- 
ence to the roles of kings and soldiers as he must have known 
them in the popular religious plays acted by the common people, 
Melber described scena as theplay performed insuch aplace, 
where a peasant is made a king or knight, and after the play is 
finished, is as he was before, a peasant: 


Scena, -e, id est umbra, vel umbraculum, vel locus 
obumbratus in theatro, ein stat des schattenss, a sce- 
nos, id est umbra, sic romani fecerunt hutten cum 
frondibus et asseribus propter umbram. Etiam pro 
ludo capitur in huiusmodi loco facto ubi rusticus effi- 
citur rex vel miles, et ludo peracto quolibet est sicut 
prius rusticus fuit. 


As in France and Germany, English evidence of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries suggests that the dominant meaning 
of theatrum inordinary use was simply public place. The 
late English-Latin dictionaries supply very restricted informa- 
tion on this subject. In general there was no attempt to retain 
the elaborate antiquarian definitions of theatrical terms, al- 
though the authors frequently cited an impressive list of rela- 
tively learned Latin dictionaries as sources. Their object was 
to provide practical simplifications for schoolboys and a public 
limited in learning and provincial in English vocabulary. 

A Latin-English glossary of about 1400, recently discovered 
in an instruction book for novices, once used in Yorkshire, now 
at Downside Abbey, gives for theatrum two meanings: ‘a 
bekyn or a common place’, that is, a look-out (cf. Aelfric’s 
‘weardsteal’, Johannes Melber’s ‘wart’), or the general place 
for sights and gatherings, public square, marketplace.!>! 

A similar lack of any conception of the theatre as astructure 
for dramatic uses is significant in the most famous fifteenth- 
century English dictionaries.15¢ The ‘Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum’ (1440), by a Norfolk Dominican, Geoffrey the Englishman, 
of Lynn Episcopi, consisting of about 12,000 English words with 
Latin equivalents, gives scena as the Latin word for ‘tente’ 
only, pagina for ‘pagent’, ludus, jocus for ‘pley, or somyr 
game’; preludium, interludium for ‘interloge of a pley’. 
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‘loy’ (<gaudium, NED) is defined as both comedy and tragedy, 
citing the ‘Catholicon’.154 Another dictionary by the same 
Geoffrey, the ‘Hortus Vocabulorum’, Latin with some English 
glosses, and according to Way, based on another Latin diction- 
ary by the same author, the as yet unprinted ‘Medulla Gramma- 
tice’, includes no scena, and for theatrum only the meaning 
brothel — ‘prostibulum vel lupanar’.154 Spectaculum is 
‘frequens aspectio’ (cf. ‘Catholicon francais’, ‘regars’, and 
Melber’s ‘Variloquus’, ‘emsig begirlich schowung weltlicher 
yppigkait und spilss’). Ludus is defined as ‘anglice (a playe). 
Quandoque accipitur pro scola’. The ‘Catholicon Anglicum’ 
(1483), another English-Latin dictionary, has almost nothing 
to say about places of entertainment. ‘Playnge place’ is di- 
ludium, but this is too general a term to have dramatic 
significance.! > 

Several fourteenth-century English records illustrate, in 
actual use, very general notions of theatres. A fourteenth- 
century manual of religious instruction, the ‘Regimen Anima- 
rum’ (1343). in explaining methods of public penance, clearly 
uses theatrum as public square, marketplace. To the tra- 
ditional prescriptions for the forms of public penance, in front 
of the church or in procession or on pilgrimage through the 
world in penitential dress, the ‘Regimen’ adds the further sug- 
gestion that it may be performed in cityor town about the public 
square or similar places (‘et in urbe vel in villa circa theatrum 
vel similia’). 56 

The well-known references to satiric and unseemly japes in 
a fourteenth-century theatre in Exeter, in letters of Bishop 
Grandisson’s register for July 11, 1348 and August 9, 1352, 
almost certainly apply to marketplace or public square. In 1348 
a group of men calling themselves the ‘Order of Brothelyngham’ 
roamed the streets of Exeter clad in monkish habit, blowing 
horns and capturing laymen and clergy for ransom. They chose 
a lunatic for abbot, clothed him as a monk, and set him up ‘in 
theatro’ for adoration as an idol. In 1352, Bishop Grandisson 
felt it necessary tostop acertain noxious and indecorous ludus 
planned by young menof Exéter tosatirize the leather-dressers, 
which they proposed to perform on Sunday ‘in Theatro nostrae 
Civitatis’ — presumably the public square in Exeter habitually 
used for spectacles and gatherings.!>7 

A reference to English theatres in the late fourteenth century 
by the Wyclifite John.Purvey suggests public places in the most 
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general sense, or shows. Purvey speaks of the Englishman’s 
traditional love of theatres, wrestlers, buckler players, dancers, 
singers, and drinking.158 

It seems to me clear on the basis of the mediaeval dictionary 
definitions and such mediaeval commentaries and glosses as I 
have been able to consult that throughout the middle ages any 
place, usually but not necessarily out of doors, where public and 
secular entertainments were given—often public square or 
marketplace — might be called a theatre. The context must 
supply the particular shade of meaning in a specific use. If 
secular entertainers invaded the church or refectory, or per- 
formed in the hallsor rooms of houses, those places too became 
for that purpose theatres. I am convinced, as Professor Loomis 
is, that there was a good deal of secular dramatic activity of 
some sort in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and I am 
grateful for the fresh passages which he has brought to bear on 
the problem; but there seems to me no evidence as yet for any- 
thing conceived as specific and regularly used theatre buildings 
of that period. In the fourteenth century we hear of mystéres 
performed in Paris indoors, of singers performing in halls and 
other public places at feasts, and of the ridotti used for spec- 
tacles in Italy. In the fourteenth century too, the word theatre 
seems to have been freely used for any public place of resort 
(Boccaccio, Chaucer, Purvey, Deschamps), and the late Latin- 
vernacular dictionaries often give that as the only meaning. 
But any room, any open place could be a theatre. The mediaeval 
dictionaries suggest the theatrum wasa very inclusive word, 
most familiar in its most general meaning, place for sights. 


96. On this 13th-c. Gulielmus Brito, to be distinguished from a 14th-c. 
English Franciscan of the same name with whom he has been confused 
by some of the Franciscan historians and the author of the DNB article, 
see Berger, «De Glossariis>», pp. 18ff; B. Hauréau, <Hist. litt. de la 
France>, XXIX (1885) 584-602, listing 30 MSS, most of the 13th-c. See 
also P. Meyer, «Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothéque 
nationale> XXXV, 2 (1897), 657; A. Wilmart, «Analecta Reginensia; 
Extraits des manuscrits latins de la reine Christine conservés au Vati- 
can> (Vatican City, 1933), Studie Testi, LIX pp. 311-313; P. Glorieux, 
<«Répertoire des maitres en théologie de Paris au xiii€ siécle>, 2v. 
(Paris, 1933-1934), I, 456; P. Lauer, «<Bibliothéque Nationale, Catalogue 
général des manuscrits latins», 2v. (Paris, 1939-1940), I, 213; E. Deville, 
in <Revue catholique de Normandie>, XX (1910), 279-280, describing 
one MS in which the author’s name is given as Gaufridus Brito. 
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I used a microfilm of Brito’s ‘Vocabularium’, Bodl. Rawlinson C. 896 
(14th-c.), University Microfilms 3232, fully alphabetical. 

97. BM, Sloane 3319: ‘Summa Britonis: hoc est glossarium, scriptum 
1205, a quodam monacho monasterii Rochiensis, in comitatu Eboracensi, 
nomine Briton, critico maxime,’ according to S. Ayscough, «A Catalogue 
of the Manuscripts Preserved in the British Museum... including the 
Collections of Sir Hans Sloane>, 2v. (London, 1782), II, 709. (I owe this 
reference to Professor Karl Young’s notes, passed on tome by Professor 
R. A. Pratt.) H. O. Coxe identified Brito as a Cistercian, perhaps from 
this source, in his description of a manuscript of the dictionary, Balliol 
11, «<Catalogus Codicum Mss. Qui in Collegiis Aulisque Oxoniensibus 
Hodie Adservantur>, 2v. (Oxford, 1852), I, Balliol section, p. 4. 

98. Hauréau, op. cit., pp. 591-593. 

99. For example, ed. S. A. Hurlbut, «<Florilegium Prosodicum Floren- 
tino-Erlangense> (Washington: St. Albans Press, 1932). 

100. I used a late printed ed., Giovanni Balbi of Genoa, «Catholicon> 

[ Venice, Hermannus Liechtenstein, 1487], Pt. V. ‘De littera.’ 

See J. Quétif and J. Echard, «<Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum>, 
2v. (Paris, 1719-1721), I, 462- 463; II, 818; <Hist, litt. de la France>, 
XXII (1852), 13-15; Berger, «De Glossariis>, pp. 25-28; Loewe, «<Pro- 
dromus>, p. 247; Goetz, SB, Leipzig, LV (1903), 152-154; A. Marigo, 
<I Codici manoscritti delle “Derivationes” di Uguccione Pisano:...con 
appendice sui codici del “Catholicon” di Giovanni da Genova> (Rome, 
1936), pp. 31-40, 42, notes 117 extant MSS of the ‘Catholicon’. On 24 
printed eds. from 1460, see Berger, pp. 26-27, and Marigo, p. ix. 

On a fourteenth-century MS of the ‘Catholicon’ at Liege, see A. Delatte 
and Ch. Josserand, ‘Un Nouveau Manuscrit d’un lexique latin du moyen 
age,’ in «Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire>, XIII (1934), 740-745. 
101. In «<Mélanges Ferdinand Lot» (Paris, 1925), pp. 245-257, and 
Spec, II (1927), 477-478. 

102. Berger, «De Glossariis>, p. 28; «Hist. litt. de la France>, XXII, 
(1852), 23-24. 

103. MS 1285, f. 96-275. University Microfilms 8056. M. R. James, 
«<The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge>, 3v. (Cambridge, 1900-1902), III, 301 ff. 

104. Berger, <De Glossariis>, p. 28. 

105. The first ed. is of Basel, 1475-6. I used the ed. of [Basel, Johann 
Amorbach, 1480]. This dictionary is simply a version, made in the hu- 
manist’s youth, of an older mediaeval lexicon. See W. Padberg, «Der 
Vocabularius Breviloquus und seine Bedeutung fiir die Lexicographie 
des ausgehenden Mittelalters>> (Miinster diss., 1912), p. 13; L. Geiger, 
< Johann Reuchlin> (Leipzig, 1871), pp.68-76; Berger, op.cit., pp. 28-31. 
106. John Peckham, <Registrum Epistolarum>, ed. C. T. Martin, 3v., 
(London, 1881-1885), R. S., III, 813; J. W. Thompson, <The Medieval 
Library> (Chicago, 1931), p. 394. 

107. Thompson, p. 274; M.R. James, <The Ancient Libraries of Canter- 
bury and Dover» (Cambridge, 1903), p. 385, no. 1599. 

108. Thompson, p. 299. 

109. Helen Waddell, <The Wandering Scholars>, 7th ed. (New York, 


[1934]), p. 261. 
110. Vincent de Beauvais, «Speculum Doctrinale> [Strassburg, the R 
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printer, Adolf Rusch? ca. 1472], Glossary, Lib. II, cap. xlvi-lxxxix. See 
II, lxxx, and lxxxiii (wrongly numbered 1xxiii in the Yale copy). In other 
parts of the ‘Speculum Doctrinale’, Vincent included Isidore’s description 
of the theatre and actors, and Hugh of St. Victor’s description of the the- 
atrical as one of the seven mechanical arts (XII, xcv, and xcii). Cf. Hugh 
of St. Victor’s ‘Didascalicon’, ed. C. H. Buttimer (Washington, D. C., 
1939), Lib. II, cap. ccvii. 
111. I used a late printed version, John of Garland, «<Multorum Vocabu- 
lorum Equivocorum Interpretatio» [R.Pynson, 1496], University Micro- 
films 1221. In this form the vocabulary consists of lines of verse, begin- 
nigh ‘Augustus, -ti, -to, Cesar vel mensis habeto’, interspersed with 
prose commentary. 

On the complex question of the various forms and attributions see ed. 
L. J. Paetow, «Morale Scolarium of John of Garland> (Berkeley, 1927), 
Memoirs of the University of California, IV, 2, intro., pp. 133-134. In 
one form or another, the ‘Equivoca’ has also been attributed to Matthew 
of Vendéme and Geoffrey of Vinsauf. See also B. Hauréau, ‘Notice sur 
les oeuvres authentiques ou supposées de Jean de Garlande,’ in «Notices 
et extraits des manuscrits de la bibliothéque nationale>, XXVII, 2 (1879), 
1-86, esp. pp. 55-63; «Hist. litt. de la France>, XXIX (1885), 601; and 
E. Habel, ‘Johannes de Garlandia, ein Schulmann des 13. Jhdts.,’ in 
«Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Erziehungs- und Schulge- 
schichte>, XIX (1909), 1-34, 118-130, esp. pp. 20-21; E. Faral, «Les 
Arts poétiques> (Paris 1923), pp. 6, 41. 
112. I used a printed ed., Conrad of Mure, «Fabularius seu Repertorium 
Vocabulorum Exquisitorum Oratorie Poiesis et Historiarum> [Basel, 
Berthold Ruppel, ca. 1470]. On Conrad’s large use of Ovid, see Manitius, 
<<Geschichte>, III (1931), 193, and ‘Beitrige zur Geschichte der Ovidius 
im Mittelalter,’ in <Philologus>, Supplementband VII (1899), 736-740, 
and A. Mayer, <Die Quellen zum Fabularius der Konrad von Mure>, 
Munich diss. (Nuremberg, 1916). According to Mayer, Conrad drew 
from Ovid, Vergil, Lucan, Statius, Horace, Juvenal, Martianus Capella, 
mythographical works, and mediaeval poems like Alanus’ ‘Anticlaudianus’. 
Of lexicons, besides Isidore and probably a common source with Papias 
going back to Servius, he used Hugutio (pp. 31, 33-34, 39-41, 136), and 
the ‘Novus Grecismus’ or ‘Novus Grecista’ presumably the version he 
himself made of Eberhard’s work. For recent bibliography, see L. C. 
Mohlberg, ‘Rand- und andere Glossen zum aeltesten Schriftwesen in 
Zurich bis etwa 1300,’ in <<Scriptorium>, I (1946-1947), 17-32, esp. pp. 
24-26. 
113. R.S. Loomis, «Theatre Annual>> (1945), p. 40; ‘Morale Scolarium’, 
ed. Paetow, p. 233: ‘colosso’ (i.e. Colosseo: Loomis), ‘publico loco’, 
‘registro’, ‘palatio’. 
114. Bigongiari, RR, XXXVII (1946), 218. Cf. L. Friedlander, «Roman 
Life and Manners under the Early Empire>, transl. A. B. Gough, IV 
194-195. 
115. Giovanni Boccaccio, «Teseida>, ed. S. Battaglia (Florence, 1938), 
p. 55. (I owe this reference to the kindness of Professor R. A. Pratt.) 
Loggie, those arcaded galleries just above street level, characteristic of 
Italian city architecture, perfectly illustrate one conception of scena, 
as porticus (Du Cange). On loggia in relation to ‘louba’, arbor, see 
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n. 51. Ridotto meant primarily receiving- or retiring-room, often ac- 
cording to Serlio above or behind a loggia; also, more generally, resort, 
or entertainment given in such a place, or time of merry-making. N. 
Tommaseo, <Dizionario della lingua italiana> (Turin, 1915), s.v. Note 
that Boccaccio called a theatre any public place such as these. Chaucer’s 
‘Knight’s Tale’ followed the ‘Teseida’ in using the word theatre for the 
lists of the tournament of Palamon and Arcite. In a woodcut supposed to 
represent a play in a Roman theatre in the Venice 1497 Terence, across 
the playing space is printed ‘Coliseus sive Theatrum’. M. Herrmann, 
<<Forschungen>, p. 347, fig. 56. 

116. Bigongiari, op. cit., p. 219, and Grace Frank, ‘Introduction to a 
Study of the Mediaeval French Drama,’ in «Essays and Studies in Honor 
of Carleton Brown> (New York, 1940), 62-78, p. 76. But cf. Friedlander, 
op. cit., pp. 194-196, 214. 

117. Ed. A. Scheler, in «Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Litera- 
tur>>, VIII (1867), 80. 

118. G. Cohen, «Histoire de la mise-en-scéne dans le drame religieux 
francais du moyen age>> (2nd ed., Paris, 1926), p. 66. 

119. Lily B. Campbell, «Scenes and Machines on the English Stage dur- 
ing the Renaissance> (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 11-15. Cf. G. W. Kernodle, 
<From Art to Theatre: Form and Convention in the Renaissance» 
(Chicago, 1944), p. 7. 

120. Cf. the 14th-c. translation and commentary on Augustine’s ‘City of 
God’ by Raoul de Presles, VIII, liv, ii, which compares ancient comedies 
to the jeux which the minstrel (chanteur) exhibits in halls or other public 
places at a feast, and compares ancient tragedies to the saints’ plays of 
his own day. T. Warton, «History of English Poetry>, ed. W. Carew 
Hazlitt, 4v. (London, 1871), III, 104. 

121: G. Paris, ‘Chrétien Legouais et autres traducteurs ou imitateurs 
d’Ovide,’ in «Hist. litt. de la France>>, XXIX (1885), 455-525, esp. pp. 
457-479. For editions, see ed. H. Kihne and E. Stengel, «Maitre Elie’s 
Ueberarbeitung der Aaltesten franz. Uebertragung von Ovid’s Ars Ama- 
toria>> (Marburg, 1886), in E. Stengel, Ausgaben und Abh. aus dem Ge- 
biete der roman. Philologie, XLVII, pp. 1-106; ed. A. Doutrepont, «La 
Clef d’Amors> (Halle, 1890), Bibliotheca Normannica, V; ed. G. Kérting, 
Jacques d’Amiens, «L’Art d’Amors>> (Leipzig, 1868). 

In a later prose French translation of the ‘Ars Amatoria’, I, II, in MSS 
of the 14th and 15thc., the word theatre is explicitly used for places where 
dances, tournaments, and contests were held. G. Paris, op. cit., p. 478. 

In the late 14th c., Eustache Deschamps’ ‘Miroir de Mariage’ shows 
close knowledge of Ovid’s AA in references to the theatre as a common 
meeting place of men and women. Ovid, he says, tells 


Que premierement au theatre 
S’aloient les dames esbatre. 


People of all classes, and women and girls, 


Aloient en ce lieu commun, 

Chascune pour veoir chascun. (Deschamps, 
Oeuvres, SATF, IX, 11. 4031-4032, 4041-4042.) In several sections on 
the frivolity of women and the woes of marriage, he speaks in the present 
tense of women who go for amusement 
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Aux festes, aux champs, au theatre (1. 3111), 
Aux festes, au temple, au theatre (L4ub2) 


Cf. E. K. Chambers, «The Mediaeval Stage>>, 2v. (Oxford, 1903), II, 190, 
n. 2; Loomis, Spec, XX (1945), 92. 
122. Cf. Douglas Bush, «Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition> 
(Minneapolis, 1932), p. 12. 
123. See illustrations for words like ‘estal’ and ‘hourt’ in F. Godefroy, 
<<Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francgaise> (Paris, 1881-1902). Cf. 
‘estal’ in ‘La Clef d’Amors’, 1. 458, ed. Doutrepont. On occasional 
structures for tournaments in England in the 14th c., see Laura Keeler, 
«Geoffrey of Monmouth and the Late Latin Chroniclers 1300-1500> 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1946), University of California Publications 
in English, XVII, 1, App. V, pp. 131-137; F. H. Cripps-Day, «<The Histo- 
ry of the Tournament in England and France>> (London, 1918), pp. 50-51. 
On the use of ‘hourt’ in the MSS of late French mysteres, see G. 
Cohen, «Histoire de la mise-en-scéne>, 2nd ed., pp. xix, xxii, xxvii, 
xlvii, lii, 244-246; «Le Livre de conduite...pour le mystére de la Pas- 
sion joué 4 Mons en 1501» (Strasburg and Paris, 1925), pp. xliii-lii; 
Spec, XX (1945), 97. 
124. ‘Speculum Ecclesiae’, IJ, vi, in Giraldus Cambrensis, <«Opera>, 
Rolls Series, IV (London, 1873), ed. J.S. Brewer, pp. 44-45; U. T. Holmes, 
‘Ludos Scenicos in Giraldus,’ in MLN, LVII (1942), 188-189. In ‘Spec. 
Eccl.’, II, v, Giraldus described another chorea of youths and girls in 
a forest belonging to a monastery south of Paris. 
125. Ed. A. Scheler, «<Olla Patella: Vocabulaire latin versifié avec 
gloses francaises> (Ghent, 1879). See Paetow, ed. <Morale Scolarium>, 
p. 132; Habel, «Mitt. der Gesellsch. f. d. Erziehungs- u. Schulgesch.>, 
XIX (1909), 1-2. Habel describes 8 MSS; it was printed several times in 
the late fifteenth and early sixteenth century. 
126. Spec, XX (1945), 92-98, and «Theatre Annual» (1945), pp. 33-43. 
127. Bigongiari, RR, XXXVII (1946), 222. 
128. Seen. 19. For John of Salisbury’s knowledge of Roman theatrical 
representation, see his ‘Policraticus’ I, viii, Migne, PL, CXLIX, col. 
405, and ed. C. C. J. Webb (Oxford, 1909). 
129. See J.B. Ross, ‘A Study of Twelfth-Century Interest in the Antiqui- 
ties of Rome,’ in «Mediaeval and Historiographical Essays in Honor of 
James Westfall Thompson> (Chicago, 1938), pp. 302-321. 
130. The poem beginning ‘Dum simulacrum mihi’, Migne, PL, CLXXI, 
col. 1410. 
131. ‘Itinerarium Kambriae’, in Giraldus Cambrensis, «Opera>, R. S., 
VI, 55; Loomis, «Theatre Annual> (1945), p. 40. 
132. Ibid., p. 55. 
133. Alexander Neckam, ‘De Laudibus Divinae Sapientiae’, Dist. V, 11. 
589-590, in ed. T. Wright, <De Naturis Rerum» (London, 1863), Rolls 
Series, p. 454: 


Indicat et circi descriptio magna, theatrum 
Cypridis illud idem vasta ruina docet. 


134. Bernard’s letter LXXXVII, to Oger (ca. 1126), Migne, PL, CLXXXII, 
col. 217, transl. S.J. Eales, «Life and Works of Saint Bernard>, 2nd ed., 
4v. (London, n.d.-1896), I, 314; Loomis, Spec, XX (1945), 93. 
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135. Gerhoh, ‘De Investigatione Antichristi’ (1161), ‘De spectaculis 
theatricis in ecclesia Dei exhibitis’. K. Young, <The Drama of the Medi- 
eval Church>, 2v. (Oxford, 1933), II, 524-525; Chambers, «Med. Stage>, 
II, 98, n.5; Loomis, op. cit., p. 93. Throughout the 13th c., and later, 
there were many ecclesiastical prohibitions of ludi theatr ales, etc., 
in churches. See references in Loomis, op. cit., p. 94. 

136. Abelard, ‘Theologia Christiana’, end of Lib. II, in Migne, PL, 
CLXXVIII, col. 1211-1212, cited by R. P. McKeon, «Modern Philology>, 
XLII, (1946), 222. 

Cf. Augustine on the evil of giving gifts to actors: ‘In Johannis Evan- 
gelium’, c. xvi, tract. c, Migne, PL, XXXV, col. 1891; ‘Enarrationes in 
Psalmos’, Ps. cii, on the verse ‘Faciens misericordias,’ ibid., XXXVII, 
col. 1327. See also Gratian’s ‘Decretum’ (ca. 1150), ed. E. Friedberg, 
«Corpus Iuris Canonici>, 2nded., 2v. (Leipzig, 1922), I, 299-300, and 
Petrus Cantor, ‘Verbum Abbreviatum’ (ca. 1187), c. xlvii, ‘Contra eos 
qui dant non indigentibus’, and c. xlix, ‘Contra dantes histrionibus’, 
Migne, PL, CCV, col. 149-150, 153-156. 

137. Gerhoh, ‘Commentarius in Psalmos’, Ps. 132, in Migne, PL, CXCIV, 
col. 890; Chambers, «Med. Stage>, II, 98, n. 4; Young, «<Drama>, II, 
411; Loomis, op. cit., p, 93. 

138. Ailred, ‘Speculum Charitatis’ (1141-1142), II, c. xxiii, ‘De vana 
aurium voluptate,’ Migne, PL, CXCV, col. 571; Loomis, op. cit., p. 93. 
See Jerome, ‘Comment, in Epist. ad Ephes.’, c.v., Migne, PL, XXVI, 
528, Ailred’s basic source; also ‘Adversus Jovinianum’, II, viii, ibid., 
XXIII, col. 297, on the dangerous pleasures of eye and ear in luxurious 
public spectacles. Cf. Agobard of Lyons (841), ‘Liber de Correctione 
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TOWARDS A CRITICAL EDITION OF L’ESPRIT DES LOIS 
Charles Beyer 
University of Buffalo 


I. Francois Richer and the posthumous edition. 


The absence of a critical edition of the <Esprit des Lois> is 
generally lamented.! The text commonly available is that of the 
posthumous edition, published for the first time in 1757,* reprinted 
in 1758,? and again in 1767,4 as part of a 3 volume quarto edition 
of Montesquieu’s works. Responsibility for these posthumous edi- 
tions is generally given to Francois Richer, “avocat au Parle- 
ment.”> What authority does his text have? 

We find it mentioned for the first time as a project in d’Alem- 
bert’s “Eloge de Montesquieu,” printed in 1755 at the beginning of 
the fifth volume of the <Encyclopédie:»> “La nouvelle édition qu’on 
prépare montrera, par les additions et les corrections qu’il y a 
faites, que, s’il est tombé de temps en temps, il a scu le recon- 
noire et se relever.”© When the posthumous edition actually ap- 
peared, it was preceded by the text of d’Alembert’s <<Eloge,>>’ and 
his “Analyse de 1’Esprit des Lois;” the sentence quoted above was 
there modified to read: “Cette nouvelle Edition montrera....”® At 
any rate, d’Alembert knows of the plan to publish the edition, and 
he has no doubt that Montesquieu’s own manuscript is being printed. 

Except for the subtitle, no further credentials are given in the 
editions of 1757 and 1758; we have simply to trust that the edition 
is indeed “revue, corrigée et considérablement augmentée par 
l’auteur.” It seems to have been accepted with confidence at the 
time, for, in 1759, an English translation of “Miscellaneous Pieces 
of M. de Secondat, baron de Montesquieu” refers to “the new Edi- 
tion of his Works in Quarto printed at Paris” and calls it “the last 
splendid and correct Edition.”? 

The edition of 1767 is a little more precise; it is preceded by 
an “Avertissement,” in which Montesquieu is defended against the 
“Observations” of Crévier and against the “Remarques philosophi- 
ques et politiques d’un anonyme,” both publications of the year 
1764. In the course of this defense, Crévier is taken to task for not 
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having worked on the text of the 1758 edition, which “a été faite 
d’aprés les corrections que M. de Montesquieu ‘avoit lui-méme re- 
mises aux Libraires avant sa mort,”10 and which is said. to be 
again printed in this 1767 edition.!! Unfortunately, this reassuring 
statement is not signed, and not substantiated by any material evi- 
dence or specific testimony. 

The importance of this little problem lies in the fact, not only 
that it concerns the most commonly used text of the «Esprit des 
Lois,> but also that we cannot easily verify the text directly by 
looking at Montesquieu’s manuscript; the papers purchased at auc- 
tion in 1939 by the Bibliotheque Nationale seem to contain mostly 
drafts preceding 1748; the text of the subsequent changes has not 
yet been identified nor studied since Barckhausen mentioned its 
existence.23 Now these modifications have to be examined; Barck- 
hausen has listed some of them;12 it has also been suspected that 
Montesquieu wanted them published posthumously because of his 
hopes of appeasing the catholic authorities of the <<Index.>>13 

It is Vian who finally gave us the decisive indications. In his 
bibliography of Montesquieu, he describes the 1758 edition as 
“publiée par Richer, avocat au Parlement, d’aprés les manuscrits 
communiqués par la famille et les changements laissés par l’au- 
teur lui-méme, et imprimée par Moreau, ancien secrétaire de 
Montesquieu, célébre par son érudition, qui corrigea les épreuves.” 
This is extremely precise; but where did Vian find all his infor- 
mation? His bibliography does not say; is it just a rewording of 
the unsigned “Avertissement” of 1767? 

In his <<Histoire de Montesquieu> however, p. 331, Vian gives 
us two references, the first of which is new, and represents his 
true source: “<L’Année Littéraire,> 1776,t. VI. p. 43.” The page 
indicated turns out to be the third of a 10 page long letter addres- 
sed by the elusive Richer to the editors of «<L’Année Littéraire,>> 
(one of whom was Fréron); it deals mainly with the election of 
Piron to the Academy, which the king had refused to confirm (Piron 
“qui ne fut rien, pas méme académicien”); Montesquieu is said to 
have intervened in favor of Piron with Madame de Pompadour. It 
is in the course of the discussion of this historical point that 
Richer is led to tell us how he managed the posthumous edition of 
<<l’Esprit des Lois>> and of Montesquieu’s complete works: 


.M. de Montesquieu est mort le 10 Février 1755. 11 avoit lui- 
méme préparé une nouvelle édition de son livre <de 1’Esprit des 
Loix.> Il y avoit fait des changemens, dont quelques-uns étoient 
de simples corrections de style; d’autres tendoient a éclaircir 
certains passages sur lesquels un de ses critiques avoit cru trou- 
ver prise....M. de Secondat, son fils, vint 4 Paris, et trouva dans 
les papiers de son illustre pére, ces corrections et ces change- 
mens. Il se proposa de faire exécuter 1’édition que M. de Montes- 
quieu avoit préparée, et crut devoir y joindre un éloge qu’il 
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composa dans cette intention. Il remit le tout a M. Moreau et le 
chargea d’imprimer et de faire paroitre cette édition. Cet Impri- 
meur méritoit bien cette confiance: il avoit eu celle de M.de Mon- 
tesquieu lui-méme, dont il avoit été le secrétaire, et qui connoissoit 
tous ses talens....M. Moreau fit observer 4M. de Secondat que 
M. d’Alembert avoit fait imprimer 4 la téte du cinquiéme volume 
de l’Encyclopédie, un éloge de M. de Montesquieu. M. de Secondat 
eut la modestie de préférer l’ouvrage de M. d’Alembert au sien, et 
exigea qu’on le placadt 4 la téte des ceuvres de M. son pere. Il 
consentit seulement que 1’on tirat de son écrit quelques anecdotes, 
dont M. d’Alembert n’avoit pas fait mention, et qu’on les mit en 
notes au bas du discours de 1’ Académicien, en les faisant corres- 
pondre aux endroits auxquels ils (sic) avoient rapport. M. Moreau 
connoissoit le respect dont j’étois pénétré pour la mémoire de M. 
de Montesquieu, et scavoit que j’avois fait une étude particuliére 
de l’Esprit des Loix. Il crut me rendre un service flatteur, en me 
procurant l’occasion de contribuer en quelque chose 4 la publica- 
tion de cet ouvrage immortel. Je me chargeai de remplir les vues 
de M. de Secondat. Je tirai, de son ouvrage, ce que je crus devoir 
adapter a celui de M.d’Alembert; et le tout fut remis sous les yeux 
de M. de Secondat....Je peux fournir la preuve de ces faits, par la 
seule inspection de mon exemplaire des Ceuvres de M. de Montes- 
quieu.... Elles ont été réimprimées en 1767. Je donnai encore mes 
soins a cette nouvelle édition qui fut faite avec les réserves que M. 
de Secondat avoit prescrites pour celle de 1758. J’avois ajouté a 
celle-ci, une table des matiéres, dans laquelle j’avois tache de 
rapprocher les idées de 1’auteur....L’immensité des objets, ren- 
fermés dans <<l’Esprit des Loix,> m’en avoit dérobé quelques- 
uns, et je m’étois trompé sur quelques autres. J’ai réparé, dans 
la seconde édition, ces omissions et ces erreurs....A ce travail, 
j’en ai joint un autre. Dans l’intervalle des deux éditions dont je 
viens de parler, parut une brochure de M. Crévier..., sous le 
titre <<d’Observations sur le livre de l’Esprit des Loix.>> Dans la 
méme année, 1764, Arkstée et Merkus, Libraires 4 Amsterdam et 
a Leipsik, publiérent une édition des ceuvres de M.de Montesquieu 
en 5 volumes in-12, avec des remarques philosophiques et politi- 
ques d’un anonyme....Je fis imprimer, a la téte de l’édition de 
1767, un avertissement, dans lequel j’ose croire que j’ai prouvé 
Vignorance et l’ineptie des auteurs de ces indécentes critiques.... 
Richer, Avocat au Parlement.” 


Thus we have a first hand testimony to the effect that: 

1. The posthumous edition was indeed made on the manuscript 
of Montesquieu, on the initiative of his son. 

2. Richer is responsible only for making extracts from an 
“eloge” composed by Montesquieu’s son; these extracts were se- 
lected under the supervision of the author; they appear merely as 
foot-notes to d’Alembert’s “éloge.” | 
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3. Richer is the author of the “Avertissement” printed at the 
beginning of the <<Qeuvres>> in 1767, and stating the authenticity of 
the text. 

The posthumous text having thus been accredited, it becomes 
all the more imperative that the “changemens et corrections” made 
by Montesquieu be systematically investigated in a critical edition, 
as suggested by Barckhausen and by Gebelin. 


II. Desiderata for a critical edition of the Esprit des Lois. 


On January 24th 1939, at the announcement that the Montesquieu 
papers of the Chateau de la Bréde were to be sold at auction, M. 
Emile Henriot, in an article in the <Temps,> stated with great 
satisfaction that everything worth printing in these papers had al- 
ready been printed, and that “the Lansons, the Barckhausens” had 
utilised their content to the fullest. 

There is some contrast between M. Henriot’s satisfaction and 
the bitterness of that very Barckhausen whom he mentions so com- 
placently. The latter had had access to the archives of la Bréde, 
and it is to his research work there that we owe a critical text of 
the «Lettres Persanes>>!4 and of the <Romains.>>!5 Now, said 
he, “<<l’Esprit des Lois> pourrait étre l’objet d’un travail analo- 
gue, mais plus long et plus difficile, si quelque imprimeur géné- 
reux consentait a faire les frais d’une entreprise pour le moins 
désintéressée.”!© 

This long and difficult work has been started by Barckhausen; 
he no longer lives to finish it; 18 the generous publisher has not yet 
been found. The occasion of fie 250th anniversary of Montesquieu’s 
birth (1939) has been missed, as has that of the 200th anniversary 
of the publication of the <Esprit des Lois> (1948). The 200th an- 
niversary of the death of the author would seem to be a worthy 
time for the publication of a critical edition of his masterpiece. 
(1955). 

At the present, the best text available of the <<Lois> is that of 
the Laboulaye edition; it dates from 1876.1? What improvements 
could a modern edition make upon it? 


Mes 


A. 
Establishment of the text. 


As Gebelin has shown,*° a critical edition would have to con- 
front the texts of four main editions: that of Barrillot, 1748; 21 the 
two Huart editions of 1749, 22 the Huart edition of 1750, 23 and fi- 
nally the posthumous edition of 1757.24 Some of this work of com- 
parison has been done, mostly by Barckhausen; 12 but it remains to 
be carried out systematically. 
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Now that the so-called “manuscript” of the <<Lois>> is to be 
found at the Bibliothéque Nationale, the four basic references given 
by Gebelin must be supplemented by Montesquieu’s original draft. 
Since this, however, is not the final manuscript that went to the 
printer,25 it should be used only for clarification of such readings 
as might remain in doubt after use of the four main references. 

This effort would no doubt provide us with an authoritative text 
as written and later modified by the author himsvlf, instead of the 
one currently available, which is based on the posthumous edition, 
with a few variants chosen at random. 


B. 


Objective Interpretation. 


After the text and its variants have been established, it becomes 
possible to give an objective interpretation of the intentions of the 
author, i.e. one founded exclusively on authentic statements by the 
author himself. Such statements may be concerned with the elabo- 
ration of the work prior to 1748, or with modifications made after 
the first publication. 

1. Prior to 1748. Since Laboulaye published his edition, the 
following documents have been published or made accessible: 
<<Pensées et fragments inédits de Montesquieu, >2° containing 
about 120 pages originally destined for the Lois, but finally omit- 
ted; the manuscript of these <<Pensées»> consists of three bound 
folio volumes at the Municipal Library of Bordeaux.’ The <Cor- 
recpondance>> of Montesquieu has been published by Gebelin and 
Morize;28 it contains much valuable information on the elaboration 
of the <Esprit des Lois.» In 1939 the Bibliotheque Nationale 
bought at auction the <<“manuscript” of the Esprit des Lois;>> it 
consists, according to Barckhausen’s description, of the text of the 
first 25 books, a rough draft of book 27, a few sketches of books 28 
and 29, and also some “Remarques sur certaines Objections” (per- 
taining to book 22, chapter 18, and to book 27), as well as a “Ré- 
ponse aux censeurs de la Sorbonne.”“9 It is to be noted that, while 
this material is incomplete (books 26, 30, 31 are entirely lacking), 
some of it concerns the discussions and modifications following 
the publication in 1748. It is indispensable that it be studied in 
both respects. 


Such a study would help in giving an objective answer tosome 
of the following questions: 
a. What difference is there between the existing manuscript 


and that given to Barrillot in 1748? What accounts for this differ- 
ence ? 
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b. Inwhat order were the final books of the Lois written? What 
is the significance of the order in which they have been placed? 2° 

c. What is the significance of the distribution of the Lois into 
six parts? Does it hold the key to the plan of the whole work??! 
Did Montesquieu’s thought switch from a rationalistic view to a 
historical conception? 

d. No edition satisfied Montesquieu until Huart’s appeared in 
1750;32 among all the corrections made between 1748 and 1750, 
are there any modifications to the original text, and if so, are they 
in form only, or in content? 

e. Did Montesquieu revise some of his ideas or their wording 
in order to appease political or ecclesiastical authorities? !3 

2. After 1748. It has been indicated already that clues on sub- 
sequent modifications may be found in the <<Correspondance,>> and 
even among the 2700 pages and 800 sheets of the “manuscript” at 
the Nationale.33 All of this should then be integrated with the re- 
sults of a systematic study of the modifications revealed by the 
posthumous edition, and of the public discussions that led to the 
<<Défense de 1’Esprit des Lois.> 

In conclusion, it may be said that, in order to bring the edition 
of Laboulaye up to date, a new and critical edition should be pub- 
lished, perhaps in 1955, in order to integrate in one publication the 
results of the following: 

a. The innovations of the posthumous edition; 

b. The publication of Montesquieu’s > Pensées,> and availa- 
bility of their manuscript; 

c. The publication of Montesquieu’s >»>Correspondance;>> 

d. The availability at the Bibliothéque Nationale of the manu- 
script of <l’Esprit des Lois» and connected material. 

Some of that work had been undertaken by Barckhausen; until it 
is completed, however, little if anything can be said on Montes- 
quieu’s sociology with good foundation, since neither an authorita- 
tive text with variants is available, nor an historical examination 
of the intentions of the author. 


* * * 
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VICTOR HUGO AND THE JOURNAL DES ARTISTES, 1838-1840 
Benjamin F. Bart 
Pomona College 


The years 1838-1840 witnessed a major change in the life of 
Victor Hugo, a change brought about in part by the persistent hos- 
tility of a large segment of the press and the public in Paris. 
<<Ruy Blas,> in 1838, was far from the success that <Hernani> 
had been. The <<Jumeaux,> begun in 1839, was never finished and 
Hugo tried the stage only once more before abandoning it after the 
relative failure of the <<Burgraves.>> And <les Rayons et les om- 
bres> in 1840 is the last volume of verse for many years to come. 
In the ensuing decade, Hugo was to turn ever more to political am- 
bitions, fostered by the obvious favor which the younger members 
of the Orléans family showed him.! But this sharp change in his 
career was also a reaction to the critical welcome accorded his 
works: the <<Journal des artistes> will let us see for ourselves 
the character of this hostility which had so great a bearing on 
Hugo’s career. 

Serious and thoughtful articles attacking Hugo, such as those of 
Gustave Planche in the <<Revue des deux mondes,>>2 were of course 
important. But perhaps equally influential were the wasp-like at- 
tacks, written or spoken, which were legion during these years. 
Many of these stings are lost to us in the wayside of passing con- 
versations. But the weekly <<Journal des artistes,> sometimes 
neglected by historians of French literature, in its darts and barbs 
tossed at Hugo, in its anecdotes repeated at his expense, can bring 
to life for us the ambiance of these years and illuminate for us 
otherwise dark recesses of the poet’s mind, in which he harbored 
a deep and unforgiving hatred for his critics. That he resented 
such articles as those of Gustave Planche — and again I use him 
only as an example —is clear from the biting caricature he drew 
of him.3 The solemn, pontificating tone with which the critic rose 
above the poet would have rankled in a soul less sensitive than 
Hugo’s. But there was also arrayed against him the host of carp- 
ing critics adding their gall to daily conversation and interspersing 
a snide comment between items of other interest in the minor 
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journals. Of these the <Journal des artistes>> gives us a sample 
and a taste. a 

The <<Journal des artistes» was in its twelfth year in 1838.4 Its 
director, Etienne Huard, usually careful to sign his name with the 
explanatory parentheSis, (de 1’Ile Bourbon), was a man ill-satisfied 
with the artistic production of his age. His journal ranged widely 
through the arts: Peinture, Sculpture, Architecture, Gravure, 
Lithographie, Musique, Art dramatique, etc., he proudly announced 
on his cover each Sunday. And the range is actually broader than 
even this heading would indicate, for poetry, the novel, travel liter- 
ature, indeed anything printed he claimed for his purview. Yet he 
was ill-satisfied. We understand this the better when we learn that 
his ideal was his fellow-countryman, Parny,...ce poéte si doux, si 
gracieux, ce peintre du sentiment, surnommé 1’Albane francais... 
[ x12, 247]. Since the death of Parny, no poet seemed really to 
have understood the true ideals of art. Huard once exclaimed in 
desperation, speaking of Casimir Delavigne: Serait-il donc impos- 
sible d’éviter les convulsions du romantisme et la léthargie du 
moderne classicisme? [XIV2, 391-92]. Students of the period 
have been asking themselves this question ever since! Indeed, as 
long as Huard remains general in his observations we are likely to 
agree with him: 

Pour que la poésie fit grande et devint populaire, il faudrait, 
dans notre opinion, qu’elle ne fit pas comme l’instrument sonore 
de quelques opinions difficilement appréciables; il ne faudrait pas 
non plus qu’elle se préoccupat tellement d’une disposition indivi- 
duelle pour que cette disposition fit présentée comme 1’expression 
d’un sentiment universel; mais nous sommes enfermés dans des 
bornes étroites. [XIV1, 415]. It is only when Huard narrows the 
pattern of his fire to pick off individual targets that we shall find 
bias and a lack of critical acumen guiding the sights for his vol- 
leys. The target of his most biting attacks was, of course, what he 
often terms “l’école dite romantique,” whose death he kept pro- 
claiming prematurely. But despite his sarcasm, his’ patient expla- 
nations, his pin-pricks, Hugo, “l’écho sonore,” and the other Ro- 
mantics continued to publish and to paint works and to prepare 
further ones. Clearly the attack must be never-ceasing. It took 
many forms, and Hugo was its center. Direct criticism, innuendo, 
irony and sarcasm, the poor pun and the malevolent anecdote, all 
are hurled or tossed at the leader of the Romantics. Only his nas- 
cent political ambitions and his mistress were spared. 

The opening volley in 1838 came in a report on the activities of 
the Theatre-Frangais, which was fulfilling its contractual obligations 
to present Hugo’s plays a certain number of times. <<Hernani> 
was revived on January 20, 1838.° Under the rubric, “Chronique 
théatrale,” Huard’s <<Journal>> reports maliciously: ... Hernani 
s’entoure aux Frangais d’un mur impénétrable de claqueurs, qui ne 
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laisse aucun jour possible au public pour manifester son opinion. 
[xit, 58]. The reader assumes that Hugo, thus protected, was 
safe from the theater audience, which longed to attack him. The 
revivals, however, continued at the Théatre-Francais. When <<An- 
gelo> reappeared a few months later, Huard published a vicious 
article, again refusing to take the play seriously and relying upon 
the sort of jibe which is particularly unfair because it does not 
leave the victim any means of reply. From several, I select this 
to illustrate the tone: <<Angleo>> a suscité de nombreuses criti- 
ques; la plus victorieuse et la plus fatale 4 cette piéce a été de la 
reproduire textuellement . .. [XII1, 274-75]. 

But Huard, like all the Neo-Classicists, found new hope in the 
appearance of Mlle Rachel on June 12, coupled with the revival of 
<<Athalie.> On the tenth, the <<Journal des artistes» carried the 
happy announcement of the successful return of Racine’s play. The 
occasion was the pleasanter in that a stone could be tossed at Hugo 
in passing. 

La réapparition et le succés <d’Athalie> au Théatre-Frangcais 
semblent présager l’heureuse disparition du drame romantico- 
Quasimodo. (Avis important au directeur Vedel.). (xi, 338]. 
And a few weeks later, on July 8, the weekly was delighted to record 
that this revival had triumphantly disposed of the Romantic drama. 
Verse frequently adorns the “Chronique théatrale” of the <<Journal 
des artistes.» This time <Athalie>> itself provided the lines (Act 
I, scene 1) with the change of only one word, carefully italicized — 
a device dear to Huard: 

C’estentre le ciel et la terre que Racine a créé le chef-d’ceuvre 
d’Athalie; 4 l’aspect du pontife Joad, Marion de Lorme s’est éva- 
nouie; l’Odéon a crié miséricorde! les portes du temple se sont 
refermées en repoussant Hernani et tous les Philistins. 


Celui qui met un frein a la fureur des flots 
Sait aussi des auteurs arréter les complots. [XII2, 25] 


It was against the background of such total failure to understand 
his works that Hugo dated “Melancholia” from Paris, juillet 1838. 
It contains these obviously autobiographical lines: 


...Si c’est un poéte, il entend 
Ce chceur: — Absurde! faux! monstrueux! révoltant! —6 


On the fourth of November, the <<Journal> returns to Mlle 
Rachel, praising her for several paragraphs. But Huard did not 
wish the lesson to be lost on Vedel, the director of the Théatre- 
Francais: Voila M. Vedel dans la bonne voie, puisse-t-il s’y main- 
tenir, résister aux tentations du romantisme et ne plus sacrifier 
aux faux-dieux. [XII*, 280]. If Vedel understood the true role of 
the stage, Hugo did not. On August 28, he had interrupted a vacation 
trip in Champagne to return to Paris in order to read a new drama 
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before the actors who were to present it at the Théatre de la Ren- 
aissance. On November 8, four days after Huard’s praise of Mlle 
Rachel which we have just noted, <Ruy Blas» had its gala pre- 
miére, complete with royalty in the audience. Clearly it could not 
be ignored. Contempt and disdain were the tools nearest to hand. 
In a violent diatribe predicting that the play would not go beyond 
thirty performances, the <Journal> queried on November 18: 

Avez-vous vu représenter les <Précieuses ridicules? > — Sans 
doute. — Vous connaissez <<Ruy Blas.» — Plaisanterie!— Non, sé- 
rieusement; ouvrez la piece de Moliére. — Lisez et jugez! M. Méry 
a composé un discours d’ouverture de deux cents vers romantiques 
et non francais. — Pas possible! lisez le discours de M. Méry; au- 
jourd’hui M. Méry chante M. Victor Hugo; demain M. Victor Hugo 
chantera M. Méry; civilité d’usage...[XII2, 310-13]. To be thus 
dismissed would be even more infuriating to Hugo than were the 
pompous lucubrations of his more serious critics.’ Moreover, 
Huard had hit nearer home than he realized; Hugo had already sung 
his praises of Méry in “A quoi je songeais” from the <<Voix inté- 
rieures:>> 


...Meéry, le poéte charmant, 
Que Marseille la grecque, heureuse et noble ville, 
Blonde fille d’Homére a fait fils de Virgile 


And two lines below, Hugo had referred to Méry’s poetry as, 
...cesS vers qui demain s’envoleront aux cieux. 


These statements are fatuous, even more so in context, and would 
have justified Huard’s comment. It was a piece of bad luck for him 
that he did not know Hugo’s poetry well enough to recall them! 

But <<Ruy Blas>> continued to have an audience. Actually, it 
went to forty-nine performances, four more than <Hernani> had 
had, although it was not the success the former play had been. The 
<<Journal>> returned to the problem on the second of December, 
this time broadening its attack and rising to more general consi- 
derations: 

Il faut peu de chose pour troubler 1l’équilibre du monde artisti- 
que et dramatique; il y a quelques années, l’apparition d’un drame 
burlesque qui étonna par son invraisemblance et par son immora- 
lité écrasa la tragédie et la comédie de bon ton; tout 4 coup la 
franche gaité de Moliére fut étouffée par les vaudevilles sentimen- 
taux de MM. Scribe et Ancelot et la divine harmonie de Racine, par 
les vers brisés et discordants de M. Victor Hugo. Pour ramener 
le théatre dans la bonne voie, il n’a fallu qu’une jeune fille, qui 
Jeanne d’Arc dramatique a replacé Racine sur son tréne usurpé. 
Tous les theatres ont ressenti le coup porté au drame immoral par 
la resurrection de Racine et de Corneille; ils ont voulu sortir aussi 
de cet amas de crimes et d’adultéres, ils ont pensé au genre grave; 
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nous ne pouvons que les en féliciter. Huard would have liked to 
offer some one as a modern counter to Hugo. With Parny dead, 
this was difficult, for our editor was too honest to praise medio- 
crity when he recognized it. He continued his comments with a 
report on Paul Foucher’s <Don Sébastien de Portugal,>> regret- 
ting that the public could not applaud it. Its very flaws, though, 
provided him with further ammunition, which even a modicum of 
decendy would have forbidden him to use: M. Foucher fait trop 
voir, par ses piéces, qu’il est parent trés prés de M. Victor Hugo®; 
nous l’engageons 4 s’écarter du style de <Ruy Blas» et <d’Her- 
nani;> il y a dans son talent un grand avenir, qu’il ne le sacrifie 
donc point a une coterie, qui finit toujours par écraser celui qu’elle 
aélevé. [XII2, 344-45]. Any means were fair in the name of art! 

A week later, in the issue for December 9, the <Journal des 
artistes> had its last fling at «Ruy Blas,» this time in the form 
of a malicious anecdote: 

— M. Victor Hugo a ses admirateurs et ses détracteurs. On les 
désigne sous les noms d’hugolatres et d’hugophobes; au nombre de 
ces derniers se trouvent, dit-on, MM. Cuvillier-Fleury et Trognon, 
et a leur sujet onraconte une anecdote 4 laquelle se rattache l’his- 
toire du vers le plus extraordinaire de pensée et d’expression de 
<<Ruy Blas;>> M. Victor Hugo, avant la représentation de ce drame, 
en avait fait la lecture dans un salon ou se trouvaient ces deux sa- 
vants; il revint aux oreilles de M. Victor Hugo que MM. Cuvillier- 
Fleury et Trognon s’étaient fort égayés aux dépens des vers de son 
drame: Eh bien! dit le poéte un peu piqué, le vers le plus ridicule 
sera Celui ou je les mettrai tous les deux, et il fit le vers fameux: 


...Vinfame compagnonne, 
Dont le menton fleurit et dont le nez trognonne. 
<<Echo de la Frontiére>> —[ X1I?, 361] 


Thereafter Huard maintained silence toward the play.9 

In 1839 Hugo worked on the <<Jumeaux>> but published nothing. 
There was no really good opportunity for Huard to carry forward 
the battle. Hugo’s influence, however, could be detected even when 
the master was silent. A minor painter, Mascré, showed a canvas 
in the Salon that year, entitled “Bal au profit des pauvres.” The 
source was obvious: “Sur le bal de 1’Hétel de Ville” frem the 
«Chants du crepuscle.>> Huard quoted the appropriate lines: 


Puissants! nous ferions mieux... 

D’étayer l’escalier qui d’en bas monte en haut, 
D’agrandir l’atelier, d’amoindrir 1’échafaud; 

De songer aux enfants qui sont sans pain dans l’ombre, 
De rendre un paradis :.u pauvre impie et sombre, 

Que d’allumer un lustre... 


His comment is direct and brutal: 
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Ces vers, pour la forme, semblent appartenir a un charpentier, 
mais ils sont jolis de pensée: | M. Macreé en a tiré hon parti. 
[xtml, 244-45]. 

Part of the summer Hugo devoted to writing a new play, the 
«Jumeaux,>> interrupted suddenly on August 23, “par la maladie,” 
says the manuscript. M. Paul Berret, who has examined the “Af - 
faire des Jumeaux,”!0 concludes that the crucial reasons are that 
the subject had already been used and that it was now useless to 
hope that Hugo’s mistress, Juliette Drouet, could act again. But as 
a contributing cause he notes that the <Jumeaux> is built upon the 
same Romantic clap-trap which makes up so much of the earlier 
plays and to which the critics had so strongly objected. We have 
had an opportunity to see how biting their objections could be. 

A few days later Hugo left Paris for a long trip to the Rhineland, 
and then on through Switzerland to the Midi and Burgundy. He did 
not return to the capital until the end of October. Huard allowed 
his victim to remain in peace. 

In 1840, however, Hugo published <Les Rayons et les ombres.> 
It appeared on May 16. When he prepared his issue for May 31, 
Huard was ready and launched his attack. This time he is frankly 
absurd. If Hugo saw the comment, he could have shrugged it off 
without more ado. Under the heading, “Macédoine,” Huard wrote: 

Dans <<Les Rayons et les Ombres,> par M. Victor Hugo, on 
admire des myriades de vers aussi riches de rimes et de raison 
que ces deux-ci: 


Voltaire régnait alors," ce singe du génie 
Chez l’homme en mission par le diable envoyé. 


Ns 


“Voltaire régnait alors,” ressemble a: “Valois ne régnait plus” 
(la Henriade), il y a méme contrefagon; on lit dans les GEuvres du 
nommé Voltaire, épitre a Boileau: 


Bientot les courtisans, les singes de leur maitre. 


V. Hugo, qui n’est pas le singe du Génie, se fait-il le singe de ce 
Voltaire? alors il serait coupable d’avoir mordu son maitre; en 
définitive, Voltaire (l’ombre) est éclipsé par M. V. Hugo (le rayon). 


Voltaire, écrivain rachitique, 
A devant Hugo comparu; 
Et la perruque a disparu 
Sous le toupet du romantique. 


Et quel toupet! et quel romantique! et quel toupet romantique! 
dirait M. J. Janin; mais, bralé par nous, pauvre pécheur, la fumée 
de l’encens blesserait 1’odorat du dieu de V’avenir. O avenir, hate- 
toi d’éclore! 6 France! courbe ton front et prosterne-toi. [xtv1, 
346-47]. Huard continues his entries, still drawing from the “Re- 
gard jeté dans une mansarde,” but this time really distorting by 
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removing from context and by quoting only parts of his source: 
Conseil 4 une jeune fille: 


Sous les cieux, 
Sois pure comme la tour sonore, 
Comme tout ce qui rit, comme tout ce qui chante, 
Comme tout ce qui dort.!2 
Victor Hugo 


This volume of poetry seems to have bothered Huard. He re- 
turns to it nearly two months later, in the issue for the fifth of July, 
and once again he is able to offer only ridiculous objections. But 
this time, at least, he is more amusing: 

<Ombres et rayons,> poésies en un volume, par M. Henri de 
Gourville, ont été publiées en 1833-1840; du génie de Victor Hugo, 
sont éclos «les Rayons et les ombres,>> poésies en un volume; ces 
deux ouvrages, qui se ressemblent, contiennent 1’un et 1’autre des 
épitres sur divers sujets; ils ont aussi le méme systéme, la méme 
pensée, <<Rayons et ombres,> ou <<Plaisirs et peines,>> mais V. 
Hugo a concu la romantique idée de “transposer” les noms et de 
les enrichir d’un bel article pluriel; niez le progrés! oui, roman- 
tiques, le progrés s’avance rapidement; encore quelques siécles, 
et le siécle aura fait un pas! [XIV2, 12]. 

Meanwhile, the Théatre-Francais had continued its revivals of 
Hugo’s dramas. Huard took cognizance of them in the same issue 
(May 31) in which he first attacked «les Rayons et les ombres:> 

Les Francais ont repris la reprise de la reprise «d’Hernani:> 
O tempores! 6 mora! s’est écrié Arlequin au barbarisme prés. 
(M. Victor en fait bien.) Arlequin a raison. [xtvl, 347]. And, 
faced with a continuation of the revivals, he noted later, with sepul- 
chral imagery: 

Le Théatre-Francais a exhumé <Hernani,> <<Chatterton, > 
<la Maréchale d’Ancre;> et ces trois cadavres romantiques, et 
non francais, sont représentés tous les soirs. La reprise de ces 
drames est, dit-on, pour utiliser madame Dorval... [XIV2, 12]. 

But by now Hugo was thinking hopefully of a new play. He had 
already made one journey to the Rhineland; he was to make another 
in August. Already he had talked with Buloz of the Théatre-Fran- 
cais about the new play: it was to become the <Burgraves.> 
Somehow Huard got wind of the project. On the seventh of June he 
heralded the new play in disdainful terms: 

Le “Cabrero” du romantisme, M. V. Hugo, couve un énorme 
drame qui doit éclore de l’ceuf impérial d’Hernani, on a supprimé 
4 la représentation, vieillard stupide, quelle stupidité! (xivi, 365- 
66]. If the two words ever were in the play, they were then in fact 
suppressed. They do not occur in the Imprimerie nationale-Ollen- 
dorff edition, even in the religuat or in the fragments of the manu- 
script published there. Perhaps they could be found, scratched out, 
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on one of the drafts. There are several scenes where they could 
have been used. 

Huard is rather well informed about the basic character of the 
play: the «<Burgraves> does bear a clear relation to <Hernani,> 
even to the point of using lines which Hugo had not been able to fit 
into it (e.g., Magnus’ speech, I, vi, on keeping one’s pledged word). 
But our editor obviously did not have his data at first-hand and had 
been led to think that the play was further along than was the fact. 
Presumably the “représentation” was only a discussion, perhaps a 
reading of some lines. 

Hugo was also composing at this time an ode to celebrate the 
return of Napoleon’s ashes to France: “Retour de 1’Empereur.”!3 
Huard was quite unwilling to allow the propriety of such an action; 
Hugo’s long devotion to Napoleon was an insufficient title. Clearly 
the occasion called for a noble, classic Ode. He reports, again on 
June 7, and a few lines below the preceding jibe: 

Le bruit court que le gouvernement a chargé M. Victor Hugo de 
composer une ode sur la translation des cendres de Napoléon; le 
gouvernement devrait donner un interprete 4 M. Victor Hugo afin 
de le traduire pour l’instruction des ignorants qui ne sont pas a la 
hauteur du romantisme. [XIV!, 366]. 

Late in August Hugo again left Paris for a vacation trip, this 
time a real journey to the Rhineland. He did not return to the capi- 
tal till the end of October. During his absence Huard remained si- 
lent, but on November 15 he found a new occasion to jibe at his 
victim, in reporting on Donizetti’s <Lucrezia Borgia> [XIV2, 322- 
23]: he was careful to note that the composer had done the musical 
score badly and that the libretto, too, lacked skill. 

And then, of course, there were Hugo’s efforts to enter the Aca- 
demy. He had been rejected two times in 1836. A further attempt 
during the winter of 1839-1840 had come to grief when Flourens 
received preference on February 20, 1840. Now, upon the death of 
Népomucéne Lemercier, Hugo was making his rounds for the fourth 
time. Huard was not one to feel Hugo sufficiently punished by his 
repeated failures. Under the innocent heading, “C’est la faute a 
1’ Académie,” Huard loosed his bolt, this time heavy with irony: 

A son apparition au théatre, «<Hernani> a été houspillé; au- 
jourd’hui le méme <Hernani> revient avec audace; pourquoi la 
reprise de ce dreme extravagant? 

V. Hugo a été exclu pour M.de Flourens, c’est la faute a 1’Aca- 
démie. 

Un recueil de poésies ot les lois de la grammaire, de la logi- 
que et de la raison sont mises a l’index, parait avec impunité; V. 
Hugo en est-il responsable? Non. 

M. Flourens a été préfére 4 V. Hugo, c’est la faute 4 1’ Académie. 

Le Washington des révoltés romantiques veut entrer au palais 
de l'Institut, on lui ferme la porte au nez, en lui disant: 
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Ici 1’on n’admet point de pompeux barbarismes 
Ni l’éclat ampoulé d’orgueilleux solécismes. 


M. de Flourens prend le fauteuil. V. Hugo reste debout, c’est 
la faute a 1’Académie. 

Encore une place vacante! M. Népomucéne Lemercier est dé- 
cédé! V. Hugo, alléché par le parfum académique, va recommencer 
ses visites; un nouveau refus, et M. V. Hugo, déja demi-soleil, de- 
viendra soleil tout entier. 

... [sic] (Mathieu Laensberg prédit un éclipse totale pour 1840). 

Ce mauvais exemple est contagieux, et si vous baillez en lisant 
cet article, c’est la faute 41’Académie. [XIV], 394-95]. Not even 
his election on January 7, 1841, could remove from Hugo’s memory 
the sting of such comments, the more so as the vote was a narrow 
17 to 15 against the negligible Ancelot.!4 

The remainder of Huard’s attacks are sheer nastiness. He re- 
counts, with evident glee, a little anecdote which puts Hugo in a 
rather foolish light: 

Il y a deux ans, Victor Hugo recut de 1’entrepét une lettre d’avis 
que six fits de tafia étaient arrivés 4 son adresse (V. Hugo). La 
pensée qu’on avait expédié du Nouveau-Monde un holocauste au 
grand poéte, chatouillait de son cceur 1l’orgueilleuse faiblesse. 
Las! par un fatal quiproquo, le spirituel Victor Hugo a consommé 
les .spiritueux d’un Valére Hugo; le poéte et le négociant se sont 
trouvés en présence au tribunal de commerce; 1a, une attaque et 
une défense pointues ont piqué la curiosité de 1l’auditoire! Valére, 
personnage de comédie, suppose un Pasquin; quel sera le Géronte! 
on l’ignore; mais si Victor avait eu l’esprit de vin, il n’aurait pas 
bu le tafia de Valéere Hugo. [XIv2, 12]. And we may close this 
repertory with a one-line remark included in the “Chronique théeat- 
rale” for June 21: 

V. Hugo est un Apollon, mais ses lauriers ne prennent pas ra- 
cine. [XIV1, 396]. 

Barbs like these in conversation or in print are impossible to 
answer. To reply is to give them wider currency and a dignity 
which they do not merit. The victim is helpless. They played their 
part in driving Hugo to keep his poetry in his portfolio for more 
than the next decade and in persuading him that he needed another 
arena for his talents. Only once more did he try to win acceptance 
for his verse or his dramas before he withdrew from the literary 
scene. When the <Burgraves> failed in 1843, he turned his back 
upon this ungrateful audience. He himself has phrased it well in a 
famous paragraph from «Victor Hugo raconté:>> 

M. Victor Hugo, aprés <les Burgraves,> s’éloigna du théatre, 
bien qu’il eit un drame presque achevé depuis 1838, «les Ju- 
meaux:> il ne lui convint plus de livrer sa pensée a ces insultes 
faciles et a ces sifflets anonymes que quinze ans n’avaient pas de- 
sarmés. Il avait, d’ailleurs, moins besoin du théatre; il allait avoir 


la tribune. [II, 478]. 
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1. Cf.<«<Victor Hugo raconté...,>> esp. ch. LXV, “La Féte a Versailles.” 

2. For instance in the issue for March 15, 1838 (4e série, XIII (1838), 
732-67. x 

3. It is reproduced in M. Levaillant, «<L’Qkuvre de Victor Hugo, > 
Paris, Delagrave, 1931, page 243. Hugo’s animosity toward critics in 
general is perhaps clearest in <V. H. raconté...>>, passim. 

4. The weekly issues were gathered into one volume per year, divided 
into Parts 1 and 2. It continued through 1840 and volume XIV. Hatin 
gives the number of volumes correctly (14) but inaccurately gives the fi- 
nal year as 1841. As this would have been volume XV and as I find no 
trace of such a volume, I feel we may call Hatin’s entry a typographical 
error (<Bibliographie de la presse périodique en France,» Paris, Didot 
fréres, 1866, page 588). As with many weeklies, its typography and proof- 
reading are often faulty. I have corrected obvious typographical errors 
and made the styling less inconcistent in my transcriptions. 

5. It will be recalled that in 1837 Hugo, acting as his own lawyer, had 
successfully sued the Théatre-Frangais for breach of contract in this 
matter. The National Theater was now carrying out the agreement. 

6. Vianey has discussed the dating of the poems in the «<Contempla- 
tions>> in the Introduction for the «Edition des Grands Ecrivains de la 
France,» Paris, Hachette, 1922. He demonstrates that Hugo’s dating in 
the printed text, often at variance with the date in the manuscripts, repre- 
sents an effort to situate the poem ideally, in relation to the poet’s life, 
to place it in relation to the events which might or ought to have inspired 
it. The date of composition of “Melancholia” is 1846 for our pair of lines. 

7. Again Gustave Planche serves as a good example: “Ruy Blas,” «<Re- 
vue des deux mondes,> 4e série, XVI (1838), 532-48. It is impossible to 
take seriously the comment in «<V. H. raconté...,> II, 466: “La presse 
fut, en général, favorable 4 Ruy Blas.” The relation of <Ruy Blas» to 
the <Précieuses ridicules» was noted in several other reviews. 

8. The long story of the relations between Paul Foucher and Hugo need 
not be retold here. Suffice it to recall that he was Hugo’s brother-in-law 
and that it was under his name that the ill-fated <Amy Robsart> was 
first presented to the public. 

9. The anecdote is reported in a number of other places, often with 
variants; and the second line also contains a variant on the established 
text. The problems posed are too complex to be elucidated here, nor do 
they seem to have attracted attention heretofore. I hope to return to 
them in a further study. 

10. «Mercure de France,> CCL (15 février 1934), 17-27. 

11. Huard has reversed the verb and the adverb. The lines come from 
“Regard jeté dans une mansarde.” 

12. The original reads: 


Sois pure sous les cieux! comme 1’onde et l’aurore, 
Comme le joyeux nid, comme la tour sonore, 
Comme la gerbe blonde, amour du moissonneur, 
Comme l’astre incliné, comme la fleur penchante, 
Comme tout ce qui rit, comme tout ce qui chante, 
Comme tout ce qui dort dans la paix du Seigneur! 
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13. He published it in December at the moment of the ceremony marking 
the return of the ashes, in company with his preceding poems on Napoleon 
and forming “une espéce d’épopée.” The new ode now forms the main 
element of Bk. XLVIII of the «Légende des siécles.> 

14. And the contest could leave poor Huard nothing but a bitter taste. 
We have already seen that he deplored the “vaudevilles sentimentaux de 
MM. Scribe et Ancelot.” 


ST. BRENDAN, THE NAVIGATOR, IN A GERMAN 
CISIOJANUS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Carl Selmer 
Hunter College 


Toward the end of the Middle Ages there appeared in Southern 
Germany a curious document, called Cisiojanus,! a peculiar type 
of calendar in which for every month the individual succeeding 
feasts and days of saints are connected with each other in rhymed 
verses. It was intended for the broad masses of the population, 
perhaps to facilitate the memorizing of feasts and days of saints, 
at that time so important particularly for the dating of documents. 
Unlike the regular, medieval calendar of which there are many 
copies available, the Cisiojanus is preserved in hardly half a dozen 
manuscripts, and its distribution is restricted to a rather small 
territory of Central Europe, namely Southern and Eastern Ger- 
many.¢ While it is not unusual to find in a South German calendar 
the names of early Irish missionaries, particularly of those who 
have lived and died in this section and were accepted and revered 
as local saints, it certainly is surprising to come across the name 
of the Irish navigator St. Brendan (488-573) whose quest for the 
“Tir tairngiri,” the Promised Land of the Celts is so wondrously 
described in the well-known <<Navigatio>> and <<Vita.>3 

The manuscript in which St. Brendan is mentioned is the Codex 
Biblicus 4, no. 20, which is preserved in the Public Library of 
Stuttgart and which dates back to the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.4 The language of the poem, especially the labialisation of the 
vowels, indicates a Low Alemannic, probably Alsatian background, 
suggesting Strassburg or Basel as the most probable place of ori- 
gin. Since a calendar of this type was largely intended to appeal to 
the broad masses of the population, one may safely conclude that 
St. Brendan and his heroic exploits must have been known in this 
area. Indeed, the Cisiojanus in question is not the only document 
to testify to his popularity. His name is likewise mentioned for the 
same date? in the «Basler Kalender im Rothen Buch>> of the 15th 
century, as documented by the <<Basler Chroniken.>© The city of 
Basel even boasted of having a chapel dedicated to St. Brendan.’ 
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Moreover, the author of the Strassburg Chronicle’ was so much 
impressed by this Saint’s importance that he even mentioned the 
date when he lived, when he said: “Brandan der heilge lebte 554.” 

In the Cisiojanus as well as in other documents his feast is 
mentioned for the 17th of May. The unknown Alemannic poet who 
composed the Cisiojanus quite appropriately chose as the leitmotif 
for the month of May a spring dance festival to which the saints of 


this month hasten. The text (52) reads as follows: 


Hie kum ich stolcezer meige 
Mit blumen maniger leige. 
Philipp und Jacob gen meigen, 


Sigmunt furt den reigen. 
Das heilig crucz funden wart 
Von Helenen der Kiinigin zart. 
Gothart, der ein bischoff ist, 
Und Johannes ewangelist, 
Der ein zwelfbott ist geton, 
Wolten an den reigen gon. 
In das oley wart er getan. 
Epimach und Gardian? 
Ouch an den reigen komen des. 
Heres!° und darzu Achilles, 1! 
Gangolf und Servacius, 
Und der gross Pangracius 
Sprungen all an den tancz. 
Berandan!Z treit 

der lihter krancz. 
Mit seiner heiligen ler 
Bekert der selb gottes her 
Die reine maget Potencian!3 
Und ir gespil Prudencian!4 
Und furt sie an denreyer schon, 
Do man treit 

der jungfrouwen kron. 
Predier orden stift alsus 


Der gut Dominicus 
Den sumer bringet Urban, 
Der gewaltiger bobst 
was zu Rom: 
Er was do wol beKant. 


Here I come, the proud May, 
With flowers of every kind. 
Philip and Jacob go to 
celebrate the May. 
Sigmunt leads the dance. 
The Holy Cross was found 
By the sweet Queen Helen 
Gothart who is a bishop, 
And John, the evangelist, 
Who is an apostle, 
Wished to go to the dance. 
He was thrown into the oil. 
Epimach and Gardian 
Come also to the dance. 
Heres together with Achilles, 
Gangolf and Servatius, 
And the great Pancratius, 
All bobbed in the dance. 
Brandan carries the circle 
of lights. 
With his holy teaching 
The same saint of God converts 
The pure maiden Potentia 
And her friend Prudentia, 
And leads them to the dance, 
Where they wear 
the maidenly crown. 
The Order of the Preachers 
is founded 
By the good Dominic. 
Urban brings the summer, 
Who was a mighty pope 
in Rome: 
Well was he known. 


As can be seen from the text, St. Brendan’s day is tied up with 
that of St. Pudentiana, whom he leads to the dance. The mention of 
lights, line 18: Berandan treit der lihter krancz, is by no means 
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accidental. For in Germany the attribute of St. Brendan is a can- 
dle, probably derived from an incident in a Low German Vita!> 
which reports that a candle lit itself on one of his travels. This 
“lihter krancz” is probably identical with the branch which, accord- 
ing to F. Bond,!6 he is holding in his hand in statues in English 
churches. The allusion to his missionary activity (11, 19-22) is 
doubtless a reflection of the reports of his missionary travels to 
Britain, Scotland, and Brittany. 

In trying to account—en passant —for the origin of St. Bren- 
dan’s popularity and the history of his “Gloria postuma” in South- 
ern Germany, we must look back to the early Christian centuries 
when Irish missionaries spread Christianity and with it, as is to be 
assumed, the fame of that one Irish saint who was personally pri- 
vileged to visit the Otherworld;!? we must remember the “xeno- 
dochia” erected for Irish peregrini and peregrinae!® along the 
Rhine and near Strassburg!? where these pilgrims proudly re- 
counted the marvelous stories of their national saint and local 
patron saint (Kerry); we must think of the Monasteria Scottorum 
flourishing along the Rhine which were populated and ruled by Irish 
monks and abbots;¢9 we must keep in mind the influence of the 
neighboring colleges and places of learning where the Scots taught 
and wrote their manuscripts; finally, at least in the late Middle 
Ages, we must also think of the numerous Schottenkléster“! of 
Irish origin which were wont to spread St. Brendan’s fame, until 
their overenthusiasm was dampened by the native German clergy.?4 
In view of these manifold influences it should not be surprising to 
find his name mentioned in a South German Cisiojanus. 


1. The name indicates the character of its structure: Cisio+janus = 
(circum)cisio + Januarius. 

2. The oldest known Cisiojanus dates back to the middle of the 14th 
century and was supposedly made by the Ménch von Salzburg. A few 
decades later appeared the one written by Oswald von Wolkenstein (about 
1400). Donrad’s «<Namenbuch>> and Cisiojanus finally appeared about 
1435 in or near Strassburg, and precedes the Cisiojanus in question by 
about two decades. There are a few more recent Cisiojanus MSS which, 
however, belong to the second half of the 15th century. 

3. For a modern edition cf. D. Paul Grosjean, “Vita S. Brendani Clon- 
fertensis e codice Dublinensi,” <A. Boll.» XLVIII (1930), 103 ff. 

4. Described and edited uncritically with errors by F. Pfeiffer, <<Sera- 
peum,>> XIV (1853), 145. 

5. His feast is ordinarily celebrated on the 16th of May, in Liibeck on 
the 17th of May (or December 29th). Cf. C. Selmer, “The Irish St. Bren- 


dan Legend in Lower Germany and on the Baltic Coast,” <«Traditio~ IV 
(1946), 409. 
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6. Cf. August Bernoulli, “Der Kalender im Rothen Buch,” <<Basler 
Chroniken,> IV (Leipzig, 1890), p. 469; also H. Grotefond, <«<Zeitrech- 
nungen des deutschen Mittelalters und der Neuzeit> (Hannover, 1892) 
Door 

7. Cf.C.H. Baer, “Des Heiligen Brandan Kapelle und Legende in Basel,” 
<<Basler Jahrbuch,>> 1939, 31; also Joh. Gross, <«Kurtze Bassler Chro- 
nik,>> (Basel, 1624), p. 20-21. In a record of January 6, 1253, in which 
Radolph sells his house to Taraz, we read the following entry: “Actum 
ante capellam Sancti Brandani intra muros civitatis Basil. Anno 
MCCLII. Octavi Idus Januarii;” cf. J. Trouillat, ed. «Monuments de 
lV’ histoire de 1’ ancien évéqué de Bale,» (Parrentruy, 1832), I, 592, no. 
412. 

8. Cf. J. Twinger, <Chroniken deutscher Stadte,>> IX, 1517, p. 1071. 

9. Should read Gordian (May 11th). 

10. Should read Neres (May 12th). 

11. Achilleus (May 12th). 

12. Cf. C. Selmer, op. cit., p. 410. 

13. Should read Pudentiana. 

14. Name inaccurate. 

15. Cf. C. Selmer, op. cit., p. 410. 

16. <<Dedications of Patron Saints of English Churches,» 1914, p. 98. 
17. St. Brendan is a precursor of Dante’s <<Divina Comedia> and Dante 
must have been acquainted with the Brendanus story. In his times there 
existed Latin versions and Italian translations of the <<Vita> and <<Navi- 
gatio.> Jacobus de Voragine has taken it into his <Legenda Aurea.>> 
18. The hospice of Niedermiinster was erected by S. Odila (cf. “Vita S. 
Odilae,” <MGH SS Rerum Merov.» VI, 46: “Erat ei consuetudo pere- 
grinas...suscipere feminas, tam de Scotis, quam de .Brittania....’ Inthe 
Irish hospice of Hohenburg are English and Irish ladies mentioned (cf. 
“Vita S. Odilae,” Mabillon, <<Ann. OSB,>> II, 452). 

19. Mabillon, «Annales» (Paris, 1704), XV, 492, for the year 667: 
“.,.quod inferius monasterium vulgo Niederminster appellatum ...TIlluc 
Brittones et Scotti olim frequenter conveniebant.” 

20. They were chiefly spread along the Rhine and in old Lotharingia, e. 
g. Strassburg, Honau, Metz, Waldsourt, Peronne, Mainz, K6ln, Liége. 
It is particularly the monastery of Murbach which boasts of a long list of 
abbots with decidedly Irish names from 704-767. 

21. They were St. James, Ratisbon (1190-1862), St. Aegidius, Niirnberg 

(1140-1418), St. Mary, Vienna (1155-1418), St. James, Wiirzburg (1134- 
1497), St. James, Erfurt (1136-1820). Their Irish-born inmates were 
prepared for their task in a priory which had been erected by Nehemias 
(Wiirzburg) at Ros Ailithir, near Cork, Ireland. 

22. Nicolas of Bibra (near Erfurt) about 1280 composed a carmen sati- 
ricum against the Erfurt Scots. (“Sunt et ibi Scoti, Qui cum fuerint bene 
poti, Sanctum Brandanum proclamant esse decanum In grege Sanctorum, 
Vel quod Deus ipse Deorum Brandani frater sit Et eius Brigida mater 


etc.”). 


> 


EL P. DIONISIO VAZQUEZ Y LA TRADUCCION ESPANOLA 
DEL <MARTIROLOGIO ROMANO>> 
Alejandro Ramirez - Araujo 
Washington University 


En su edicién de los <<Sermones> del P. Dionisio Vazquez, de 
la Orden de San Agustin, el P. Felix G. Olmedo, S. I. cuenta entre 
las obras del famoso exégeta y predicador la versién castellana 
del <Martirologio romano.>! No deja, en primer lugar, de extra- 
nar dicha atribuci6n si se tiene presente que el P. Vazquez murid 
en 1539, y en aquel entonces faltaba mucho todavia para que se 
emprendiese la renovacién hagiografica que constituye una de las 
principales preocupaciones de la Contrarreforma. Ni siquiera se 
habia esbozado el estudio del problema que plantean los martiro- 
logios llamados historicos. El de Adon fué publicado por vez pri- 
mera en 1554 por Lipomano, obispo de Verona, el cual lo incluy6é 
en sus tomos de <Vidas de Santos,>> y el de Usuardo, que habia de 
pasar casi integro a la redacci6n definitiva del texto oficial del 
<<Martirologio,+ aparecié en Lovaina en 1568 editado por Molano 
y acompanado de un estudio critico fundamental para el desarrollo 
posterior de dicha literatura. Por otra parte, el descubrimiento 
de las Catacumbas de Roma el ano 1578 sirvi6, como es sabido, de 
acicate, al historiador Baronio, cuyo <Martirologio romano,» 
compuesto a instancias del Pontifice Gregorio XIII, salié a luz el 
ano 1582. 

El P. Olmedo se ha limitado en su ediciOn a reproducir casi 
textualmente y sin indicar su procedencia la escueta noticia que le 
proporciona Pérez Pastor? el cual menciona, en efecto, a un P. 
Dionisio Vazquez como autor de la traduccién espanola del <<Mar- 
tirologio romano.> Cabia pensar entonces, salvo error poco pro- 
bable por parte de tan concienzudo biblidgrafo, en otro escritor de 
nombre y apellido idénticos a los del autor de los <Sermones,> 
contemporaneo de Baronio, y que hubo de florecer, por tanto, en 
las postrimerias del siglo XVI3 Bastaba, sin embargo, recurrir 
a Nicolas Antonio para disipar todo género de dudas. En su rico 
repertorio se hace mencion de dos religiosos que llevan el mismo 
nombre y apellido, naturales ambos de Toledo, miembro el uno de 
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la Orden de San Agustin, presbitero el otro de la Compania de 
Jests, al cual atribuye precisamente el gran biblidgrafo la versién 
espanola del <<Martirologio romano.>> Extenso en lo que al agus- 
tino se refiere, apenas habla Nicolas Antonio del jesuita, si bien 
nos dice que entr6é en la Compajiia durante el generalato de Fran- 
cisco de Borja, y que al regreso de un viaje a Italia fué rector del 
Colegio de Segovia.* 

La primera edicién de la traduccién del P. Dionisio Vazquez 
aparecio en Valladolid el afio 1586, siendo, pues, la segunda, la que 
senala Pérez Pastor como impresa en Madrid el afio siguiente.> 
En el prélogo a dicha primera edicién, el traductor alude a las 
circunstancias en que emprendio y llevé a cabo su trabajo.6 


Y como en nuestra compania de IESUS es costumbre ya 
muy bien recibida que todos los dias leamos el Martyro- 
logio con las demas lecciones sagradas pareciole a nues- 
tro muy reuerendo Padre Claudio Aquaviva General de la 
Copania, que era esta buena razon para que todas nuestras 
prouincias se conformassen en un mesmo Martyrologio y 
que este fuese el que su Sanctidad manda usar: y man- 
dome a mi que para las provincias de la Compania que 
usan la lengua Espanola, que son muchas y esparzidas por 
el uniuerso mundo traduxesse este Martyrologio en esta 
lengua, porque pueda seruir a nuestros hermanos que no 
saben Latin. 


Es, pues, de pensar que el P. Olmedo no cotejé la informaci6én 
que ‘md del catalogo de Pérez Pastor con otras fuentes biblio- 
graficas importantes que tan a mano tenia, atribuyendo asi con 
ligereza al P. Dionisio Vazquez, dela Orden de San Agustin, lo que 
pertenece a su hom6énimo, posterior en medio siglo, el P. Dionisio 
Vazquez, de la Compaiiia de Jesis. Suum cuique. 


* * * 


1. Fray Dionisio Vazquez O.S.A., <<Sermones.>> Prdlogo y notas del 
P. Félix G. Olmedo, S. I. Espasa-Calpe, S. A. Madrid, 1943. <<Clasicos 
castellanos,>> 123: “De Fray Dionisio se cita un<Martirologio romano,> 
en castellano, impreso en Madrid el ano 1587 y unas lecturas sobre San 
Juan, que no llegaron a imprimirse, y corrian manuscritas y se predica- 
ban por toda Espana.” (p. XXXIX.) 

2. Cf. Pérez Pastor, <<Bibliografia madrilefa,> I, 142b, n° 275: Vaz- 
quez (P.Dionisio). <<Martirologio romano, en Castelano, >> Madrid, 1587. 
3. En la «Enciclopedia de Espasa,>> LXVII, 370b, se menciona solo al 
agustino situandolo a “fines del siglo XVI y principios del XVII.” 

4. Nicolas Antonio, <<Bibliotheca Hispana Nova,» I, 326b, se refiere 
primero al jesuita en los siguientes terminos: “Dionysius Vazquez, Tole- 
tanus, Societatis Jesu presbyter, Francisco Borgiae praeposito generali 
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a secretis, cum ex Italia rediisset collegium Segoviense administravit 
rector, scripsitque, seu ex Latino transtulit: <<El Martyrologio Romano» 
publicado por Gregorio XIII, Sumo Pontifice. Vallisoleti 1586. in 4.” 

5. La primera edicién se intitulas MARTYROLOGIO ROMANO Refor- 
mado coforme a la nueua raz6 del Kalédario, y verdad de la historia 
Ecclesiastica. Publicado por mandato de Gregorio XIII. Pontifice Maxi- 
mo. Traduzido ahora nueuaméte de légua Latina en la Espanola: por el 
Padre Maestro Dionisio Vazquez de la Cépania de IESUS. Dirigido a la 
Illustrisima Senora Dona Magdalena de Ulloa. Con privilegio. Impresso 
en Valladolid por Diego Fernandez de Cordoua. Impressor de Su Mages- 
tad. Afio de M. D. LXXXVI. La traduccién del P. Vasquez se publicé 
posteriormente con alguna frecuencia. Cf. Sommervogel, <<Bibliothéque 
de la Compagnie de Jésus,> Bruxelles, Paris, 1891, II, col. 1212, 8, III, 
col. 1214, 19, y VIM, col. 487, 3. 

6. Cf. Prélogo del Intérprete al Lector, p. 3. 


“ANTIGUARDO” IN CARLO CATTANEO 
Laura Giuliani 
Milano 


E non é€ alcuno che nel leggere i piu preziosi scritti 
moderni, le istorie di Carlo Botta a cagion d’esempio, 
non addvia ansato e sospirato sotto il pondo di quello 
stile, il quale avvolto sopra sé, come serpe agghiadata, 
non sa snodarsi e correre colla velocita degli eventi 
che descrive....! 


Certamente tale appunto non si puo fare allo storico delle cin- 
que giornate milanesi, all’accanito fautore di un “riforma dell’or- 
tografia.” Ma accadde talvolta che proprio nel suo desiderio di 
trovare per ogni parola una forma il piu possibile vicina all’ori- 
gine, in quell’intento che gli faceva scrivere “matino” e “com- 
mune,” “aqua” e “foco,” egli accettasse voci arcaiche ed ormai 
fievoli, se non addirittura inudite, come vedremo, nella tradizione 
della lingua, e sia pur con diversi intendimenti, usasse come il 
Botta una grafia assai particolare, che é un non senso nella imme- 
diatezza e praticita del suo stile. 

“Antiguardo” per “avanguardia” é, ad esempio, ricercatezza 
comune ai due scrittori (cfr. Botta, <<Storia della guerra dell’in- 
dependenza degli Stati Uniti d’America,>> Parigi, 1809, libro V, p. 
127: “Fordyce guidava l’antiguardo....”;e Cattaneo,<Dell’insur- 
rezione di Milano nel 1848 e della successiva guerra,>> Lugano, 
1849, cap. VII, p. 97: “Ora, i nemici suoi sono i nostri; noi siamo 
l’antiguardo del popolo francese,” mentre nella prima edizione 
italiana2 si leggeva semplicemente “noi siamo la vanguardia del 
popolo francese,” letterale traduzione dell’ “avant-garde” dell’edi- 
zione francese.)° 

Gia raro nel 7400 (lo si trova nel <Ciriffo Calvaneo,>> III, st. 
633: “Ed in su l’antiguardo elli affrontorno Coll’aste basse due 
giganti fieri”), il vocabolo é usato solo incidentalmente dal Machia- 
velli (<<Dell’arte della guerra,» III, per voce di Fabrizio: “E ben- 
ché essi pongano tre nomi agli loro eserciti e li dividano in tre 
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schiere, antiguardo, battaglia e retroguardo... ),* che € ormai av- 
vezzo ad altra terminologia: 


E perché noi abbiamo oggi a ‘parlare piu volte delle parti 
davanti, di dietro e da lato di queste battaglie e di tutto 
V ceils insieme, sappiate che, quando io diro o testa o 
fronte, vorro dire le parti dine quando diro oper? la 
parte di dietro; quando diro fianchi, le parti da lato.° 


Disusato nei secoli seguenti che ne accettarono al piu la vari- 
ante “antiguardia” (Guicciardini, Ariosto, Berni, Monti), l’arcaico 
“antiguardo” doveva brillare della sua ultima, vetusta luce nella 
grave prosa del Botta e, cosa un poco piu strana, nel nitido lin- 
guaggio del Cattaneo, quando gia, come letteraria eleganza, andava 
perdendo quel suo primo e preciso carattere di termine militare, 
ancora avvertibile nella schematica semplicita del Lissoni: 

.messo in volta il piccolo antiguardo de” napoletani.... ”° 


1. Cattaneo, ‘Applicazione dei principi linguistici alle questioni lettera- 
rie,’ in <«<Alcuni scritti,> Milano, I (1846), 199. 

2. Bruxelles, A spese dell’editore, 1849 p. 120. 

3. <L’Insurrection de Milan en 1848,> Paris, Amyot, 1848, p. 134. 

4, Machiavelli, <<Tutte le opere> (ed. Mazzoni-Casella), p. 313. 

5. Ibid., II, 294, per voce di Fabrizio. 

6. <<Fatti storico-militari dell’eta nostra,» Milano, Guglielmini e Reda- 
elli, II (1838), 295. 


REVIEWS 


Roger Sherman Loomis: «Arthurian tradition and Chrétien de 
Troyes.> New York, Columbia University Press, 1948. xiv + 503 
pp. 


This handsome book assembles a larger body of facts and in- 
ferences than can be found elsewhere in a single volume on the 
hypothesis of Celtic origins of Chrétien’s «Erec,> «Le Chavelier 
de la charrette,> <<Yvain,> and «Le Conte del Graal.» Revising 
certain opinions, correcting “minor errors,” and retracting “some 
prominent theses” of «Celtic myth and Arthurian romance» (New 
York, 1927) Professor Loomis still maintains the three major 
theses of the earlier book: 1) Celtic mythology is the principal root 
of Arthurian tradition; 2) this tradition, originating in Ireland, Wales 
and Cornwall, was passed on by professional story-tellers to the 
Bretons and through them to the French and Anglo-Normans; 3) 
Arthurian personal names are for the most part of Welsh deriva- 
tion though in many instances they have been distorted in the proc- 
ess of transmission by foreign tongues and by scribes. 

Accordingly, the narrative pattern of <Erec> is considered to 
be largely compounded of Welsh legends about the fays Modron and 
Riannon, Modron’s son Mabon, the dwarf-king Beli and his brother 
Bran. The framework of the <Charrette> is derived from the 
Welsh story of the abduction of Gwenhwyvar by Melvas, embellished 
by features from the abduction of Creiddylat by Gwynn and by in- 
cidents from the saga of Cuchulainn and the legend of Modron. 
«Yvain> is related to several versions of the testing of the war- 
riors of Ulster by Curoi with the Breton tradition of Barenton, to 
the <Sickbed of Cuchulainn>> and to legends of Modron as a water - 
fay. As for <Le Conte del Graal,> while the theory of the origin 
of the Grail ina Celtic caldron of plenty or ina fertility symbol 
has been withdrawn, the factors contributive to Chétien’s story are 
maintained to be found in the «<enfances> of Cuchulainn, in the 
story of Finn’s birth, his vengeance and his meeting with his uncle, 
in the account of Conn’s visit to the palace of Lug and the Sovranty 
of Erin, in Welsh traditions of the wounded King Bran and his broth- 
er Beli, of the Castle of Ladies on the Severn, and of meetings of 
combats with the huntsman Arawn. These are only a few of the 
many derivations attempted in this lavishly documented book. 
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The workis a glorious monument of scholarship. Students of the 
subject-matter of the <Matiere de Bretagne,» celticists, folk- 
lorists will have to come to terms with Professor Loomis’ argu- 
mentation. They will notice remarkable confirmations of Profes- 
sor Loomis’ approach in a recent study of Celtic myth by Pro- 
fessor T. F. O’Rahilly («Early Irish history and mythology> 
[ Dublin, 1946]). Professor Helaine Newstead («Speculum,>> XXIV, 
[1949], 597) has pointed out the scope of some of these striking 
mutual elucidations. But it will not be an easy task for students 
of Arthurian “origins” to verify, in each single case, the validity 
of Professor Loomis’ conclusions against many, often divergent, 
but not less authoritative statements: the views expressed on close- 
ly related matters by the late Arthur C. L. Brown in «<The origin 
of the Holy Grail> (Harvard University Press, 1943), by Professor 
William A. Nitze in two recent studies, ‘How did the Fisher King 
get his name’ («Mediaeval studies in honor of J. D. M. Ford,> 
Harvard University Press, [1948], pp.177-182), and ‘Perceval and 
the Holy Grail’ («University of California publications in modern 
philology,>> XXVIII, No. 5, [1949], 281-332), by Dr. Ernest Burgger 
in ‘Der Schine Feigling in der arthurischen Literatur’ («ZRP,> 
LXI [1941], 1-44, LXIII [1943], 123-173, 275-328, Lxv [1949], 
121-162, 162-186, 186-192, 289-307, 308-337, 337-380, 381-408, 
409-424, 425-432), by Professor Urban T. Holmes, Jr.in ‘A new in- 
terpretation of Chrétien’s Conte del Graal’ («SP,> XLIV [1947], 
453-476), by Professor Helen Adolf in ‘Studies in Chrétien’s Conte 
del Graal’ («MLQ,»> VIII [1947], 3-19), and in ‘Oriental sources 
for Grail romances’ («PMLA,>» LXII [1947], 306-324). This list 
is not complete. One may miss, in Chapter LXXII, a reference to 
Professor Roland M. Smith’s study on Guinganbresil (<« JEGP,> 
XL [1946 |, 1 ff.), and to Professor Myles Dillon’s book <The Cycles 
of the Kings» (Oxford, 1946) in Chapter LXXI. 

If Professor Loomis had confined himself to the treatment of 
Chrétien’s four romances as stcre-houses of implementation for 
students of mythology and folklore, it would not be fair to express 
an opinion on the bearing of his book on Romance literature as such, 
on literature as an end, not as a means to anend. In view of the 
claim, however, that this book answers “with greater fulness and 
assurance than has hitherto been possible certain major questions 
concerning [Chretién’s] art” (p. 463), an old issue is at stake: to 
what extent does a comparative, folkloric documentation add to the 
understanding of a work of literature? Professor Helmut A. Hatz- 
feld has explained the present situation in the field of Arthurian 
studies. They are often “obscured by lack of cooperation and con- 
sequent misunderstandings between students of folklore and motifs 
on one side, and students of structure and style on the other” 
(«RP,> I [1948] 313). One basic misunderstanding which seems to 
pervade Professor Loomis’ book is the assumption that inventiveness 
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(with regard to motifs) is the same as artistry. Wendelin Foerster 
and Bruce, while allotting much to Chrétien’s inventive powers, 
have not always shown too much understanding for Chrétien as an 
artist. Some of the more recent structural and aesthetic studies of 
Chrétien’s art (they are discussed by Hatzfeld in «RP,> I [1948], 
313-318) are not so much concerned with the poet’s ability to invent 
motifs, as with the use he made of the “gramarye” he had to choose 
from. “Criticism must remain immanent to the work of art, and 
draw its categories therefrom.” These “immanent categories” 
sought by Professor Leo Spitzer («Linguistics and literary his- 
tory,> [Princeton University Press, 1948], p. 125) are liable to 
explain a poem. Subject-matter itself is never fully equal to any 
individual treatment of subject-matter. Not fully. The critic who 
knows his place, when he evaluates a poet’s art, confines himself to 
the narrow margin indicated by the words “not fully.” And a might- 
ily spacious narrow margin it may turn out to be. 

Unfortunately, the many details in Chrétien’s four romances 
which could be explained in structural terms, cannot be discussed 
within the limits of this review. The reader must be referred to 
Professor Hatzfeld’s article («<RP,>»> I, 313 ff.), and, to mention 
only three more recent studies, to Professor Erich Auerbach’s 
<<Mimesis> (Bern, [1946], pp. 123-140), to Professor H. Schneid- 
er’s ‘Parzivalstudien’ (<<Sitzungsberichte der bayrischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften.» Phil.-hist.Kl. [1944-6], Heft 4), and to the 
mentioned Perceval-study by Professor Nitze. A few remarks on 
«Erec>> will have to suffice as substantiation of the position from 
which Professor Loomis’ criticism of Chrétien’s art appears to 
this reviewer. 

In «Erec> (vss. 125-1080), we find the episodes about the 
Dward, the Fair Hostess and the Provisions of Arms, According 
to Professor Loomis, a traditional episode in which a hero lacks 
weapons to protect Guenievre has been attached to a traditional 
episode in which a hero obtains weapons from a host, and thus 
(through the connection of two otherwise not related episodes), the 
hero appears enabled both to avenge an insult to the Queen and to 
win a bride. The man whoestablished the connectionis said to have 
been the author of X, Chrétien’s source, “an artist of high order” 
(p. 84). The artistic devices in a hypothetical version cannot be 
evaluated. In Chrétien’s poem, however, the reader finds Erec at 
Arthur’s court, as the only knight who is not ready to take part in 
the stag-hunt, and, consequently, he reveals himself as the only one 
who, at the time, is not the champion of any lady. This question- 
mark behind Erec’s standing as a paragon of Arthurian courtliness 
becomes thus the first motivation for the reader to expect in Erec 
a problematic attitude toward love and marriage, a problem which, 
indeed, constitutes the content of this romance. The circumstance 
that Erec, traditionally or not, obtains weapons from a host who is 
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poor, and that he obtains the poorly dressed, but charming daughter 
of the host as his bride, is a development of the insight into Erec’s 
problem. Erec, who insists that his bride’s poverty be explicitly 
emphasized (vss. 505-508, 1347-48), turns out to be a man in need 
of a wife whuse dependence on her husband is to be unequivocally 
obvious. Naturally, the knight who, oddly enough, had no lady to 
sreak of, is still not certain of “making the grade.” The woman of 
his choice must be seen to need him. Alas! The charm of Enide 
shines through the holes of her ragged “chainse”! Erec’s problem, 
then, is becoming clearer: he wants to be a sovereign husband in an 
atmosphere of Arthurian “charm.” Later, when he begins to find 
out that he has to make concessions to his courtly environment, the 
angry husband orders his wife to wear her loveliest robe and to ride 
her best palfrey (vss. 2580-83). This irrational behavior is care- 
fully prepared from the beginning of the extant poem: the behavior 
of a man whg begins to understand that it is not sufficient to have 
a dependent wife, but that he must secure the certainty of her de- 
pendence not only far away from the orbit of courtly life, but even 
in the very midst of it (beautiful robe and palfrey!). This is not 
one of Chrétien’s “inept” (p. 105) alterations of a hypothetical pas- 
sage. 

And Erec’s Sloth! His treatment of Enide after she has de- 
plored her responsibility for his shameful inactivity? Partly en- 
dorsing H. Spaarnay’s «Hartmann von Aue>> (I, 78-101), Professor 
Loomis explains Erec’s decision as “an incomplete fusion of two 
traditions, that of a knight whose purpose is to demonstrate his 
prowess to the damsel who doubts it, and the other, in which the 
knight’s purpose is to punish his wife whom he suspects of infi- 
delity”(p. 121). In Chrétien’s poem, Erec’s inactivity, once he is 
married, is not a surprise. The husband who wants to possess, 
without having to make courtly concessions, would be expected to 
test the validity of his right of “ownership.” He would be expected 
to resent the failure of this test. This seems sound, elementary 
psychology. It has been recognized as such by Nitze («MP,> XI 
[1914], 448), and it is not.the only instance on behalf of which Gaston 
Paris has spoken of Chrétien’s insights equal “en subtilité... aux 
pages les plus fouillées de nos romans contemporains” (‘Préface’ 
in Petit de Julleville, «Histoire de...la littérature francaise,> 
I (Paris, 1896]). From such a contextual point of view, it is per- 
haps not of primary importance to decide whether «Erec> or the 
Welsh <Geraint> go back to a more original version of themes 
(In «Mélanges de philologie romane et de littérature médiévale of- 
ferts a Ernest Hoepffner>> [Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1949], p. 
229 f., Professor Loomis seems to doubt the dependence of «Ge- 
raint>> on <Erec>). Both «<Erec> and «Geraint» are unique, 
each in its own context. 

Many details in Chrétien’s poems can be classified in structural 
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terms. It is true, however, that this method does not apply to all 
details. In his words about “Das Geheimnisvolltun...und daneben 
den lebendigen Realismus der Erzdhlung... mit Ubergang von der 
kindlichen Einfalt zur reifen Erfahrung,” P.-A. Becker has offered 
(«<ZRP,> LV [1935], 385) what Nitze calls “the best characteriza- 
tion” of Chrétien’s approach (“Perceval and the Holy Grail,” p. 290, 
n. 2). Yes, Chrétien, the supremely rational, has been irrational 
at times. But, then, can this peculiarity be explained by Chrétien’s 
addiction to anirrational “matiére” ? It seems that the poet’s “rea- 
sonableness” cannot be simply explained as a French rationalist’s 
tendency to rationalize. On the other hand, the welter of unreason 
found in his romance does not seem accounted for as the failure of 
his reason when confronted with irrational motifs. Perhaps-the time 
has come when the “raisonable” in Chrétien can be studied in the 
context of the various manifestations of French “raison” through 
history. Perhaps one of the most fascinating aspects of “raison” is 
the French faitn in reason where the will to be reasonable seems 
paradoxical, in situations where reason seems quixotic. The as- 
sertion of reason where this assertion seems madness. Perhaps 
Chrétien was one of the first who made French reason admirable 
in that way. His occasional failures are perhaps to be evaluated as 
stumbling blocks apt to indicate the steepness of the road toward 
his fight against a giant monster of unreason. As can be seen from 
studies of Spitzer, Hatzfeld, Peyre, Hazard and others, and from 
Robert Lenoble’s «Mersenne ou la naissance du mécanisme> (Pa- 
ris, 1943), French reason in the age of the Baroque is admirable, 
not because it has been “reasonable” according to modern standards, 
but because it battled so confidently in situations where the will to 
reason seemedalmost madness, inaworld filled with “sorcellerie,” 
“cabale,” “animisme,” “astrologie,” “alchimie,” “Paracelsus,” 
“la physique des qualités,” and “occultisme.” Quixotic, yet ad- 
mirable, in the midst of it all, there is Descartes, and there is 
Pascal’s awesomely elegant wager. In modern times, after Mal- 
larmé’s quixotic, admirable “coup de dés,” and Meyerson’s “Identité 
et réalité,” resounding from the apocalyptic abyss of the German 
occupation, there is Sartre’s voice, quixotic, yet admirable, assert- 
ing that the slave of destiny is free, and he can prove it. 

These remarks made toclarify the function of literary criticism 
are not detracting from the significance of Professor Loomis’ book 
as a store-house of information for students of lolklore in the most 
inclusive sense of the term. Destregales or Logres, Caradigan, 
Carlion, Caruent, or Cardoil, Sinadon or Tintagel, Daneborce or 
Dinasdoron, the Castle of Maidens in Lothian or beside the Severn, 
or in the vale of Avalon, places in theIsle of Britain, thanks to Pro- 
fessor Loomis’ efforts, may well assume significance for students 
of the subject-matter of the “Matiére de Bretagne,” as Troy, Colchis 
and the field of Enna, as Verona, Worms, and Leire, as Roncesvaux 
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and St. Guilhelm-le-Désert. For students of literature, however, 
the <Iliad,> the «<Nibelungen,> the «Song of Roland,> and Chre- 
tien’s romances are monuments of artistic efforts, never adequately 
appraised by motifs invented or derived. In the pursuit of litera- 
ture as an end in itself, the resource of derivations yields too little 
and too much,— too little, insofar as the minute structural relation- 
ships (which matter) cannot be foundin relatively crude outlines and 
analogies, - ... much, because the most accurate guide in the maze 
of traditional, folkloric ramifications cannot account for the pur- 
poses of a poet. Chrétien failed occasionally in his battle against 
unreason, but the courage of this little Latin David (“Latin” in the 
sense of Professor E. R. Curtius «Europaische Literatur und 
lateinisches Mittelalter” > [Bern, 1948 ]) wasall the more admirable 
as his Goliath was so formidable an opponent. 


Central Michigan College ALFRED ADLER 


John J. Weisert: <The dream in Gerhart Hauptmann> (Columbia 
University Germanic studies,n.s.,no. 20,diss.). New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1949. viii + 120 pp. 


The author traces the dream in its various aspects as reverie, 
daydream, vision, etc., throughout the life and works of Gerhart 
Hauptmann in a comprehensive and convincing manner. After a 
thorough survey of dream interpretation in general, he proceeds to 
show that this phenomenon is an indispensable part of the poet’s life 
and then turns to individual works, beginning with <Das Abenteuer 
meiner Jugend,>> covering all dramatic and prose works in question, 
and ending with the two visionary epics: <Till Eulenspeigel>> and 
«<Der grosse Traum. > 

The following may be considered as established: In Hauptmann’s 
use of the dream there has beenadevelopment from the conventional 
viathe scientific stage (based on Forel’s psychology) to the opposite 
view where value is denied to science. Eventually, the poet retreat- 
ed from these two extreme positions and sought to develop a bal- 
ance, an “equilibrium to which life and dream would contribute 
equally” (p. 63). Hauptmann’s attitude toward the dream is likened 
to that of W. Somerset Maugham who also considers it as a source 
of his poetic inspiration (p. 104). As to Jung and Freud, Hauptmann 
comes close to the former, but rejects the latter. 

Copious notes and an extensive bibliography with an index great- 
ly contribute to the value of this study. The print is excellent. 

There are but afew points on which this reviewer is at vari- 
ance with the author. 1) Hauptmann’s statements concerning the 
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importance of the dream (p.14) donot seem to justify the interpreta- 
tion: “Without the dream experience we would be limited to condi- 
tioned reflex.” (p. 14). 2) It is somewhat risky to speak .of the 
length of the dream in “hours” (p. 23), for no actual measuring 
devices have yet been found. 3) Calling the Novelle, “Bahnwarter 
Thiel,” simply a “prose sketch” is an understatement (p. 43). 4) 
“Discipline in the dream impression” (p. 88) can only refer to action 
after the dream because the will is a part of consciousness only. 
5) The figure of Satanael does not strike this reviewer as a well 
rounded main character of the poem, rather as an artificial com- 
pound created after a fixed idea. On the other hand, he agrees with 
Dr. Weisert’s partial summary of <Der grosse Traum>: “The work 
suffers from a wavering in purpose, probably originating in the 
sporadic nature of its development... . Though he [Hauptmann] has 
warned against the chaos of the dream, he has not avoided the pit- 
fall himself” (p. 101). 

To sum up, this study of a fascinating subject is a valuable con- 
tribution to Hauptmann literature. 

Only three misprints were observed: p. 43n, “sowie,” p. 82, 
“proselytizing”; p. 102, line 31, should read “entruckt” instead of 
“entzuckt.” 


Syracuse University ALBERT SCHOLZ 


Charles S. Singleton: <An essay on the Vita Nuova.> Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1949. 168 pp. 


In this beautifully written essay, Professor Charles Singleton 
has given his version of Dante’s «Vita Nuova.» He has presented 
his thesis with rare brilliancy and has charmed the reader with a 
dialectical process that never lags. These qualities of the essay 
make it very difficult for this reviewer to state that he cannot agree 
with Professor Singleton’s thesis. 

This thesis, very clearly and repeatedly stated, claims the iden- 
tification of Beatrice and Christ. Christ saved the world, just as 
Beatrice saved Dante. “The public meaning of ‘salute’ in the «Vita 
Nuova> is Christ” (p. 5). And again: “The author of the «Vita 
Nuova>...saw the image ofthe Savior shining through the pages of 
his own Book of Memory” (p. 116). Professor Singleton also claims 
that, by degrees, in the «Vita Nuova> the theme of love passes 
from “love of woman” to “reflection of another circle, the eternal 
circle of Christian love,” “the refiection of the eternal idea of 
Christ” (p. 115), from love of woman to love of God. 

There is, naturally enough, a part of truth in this and other 
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claims, since the religious elements in the «Vita Nuova>> are very 
evident, but to transform a book of exquisite poetry into a work of 
devotion and atheory of love is tooverstress toan inordinate degree 
one element and to crowd out many other and essentialones, Every- 
one will agree that the theme of purity and spirituality permeates 
the <Vita Nuova,>> and that one notices a gradual rising of tone in 
the love theme, which starts from the slight sensuality of the first 
sonnet (in which the poet imagines that Love carries Beatrice in his 
arms, naked, enveloped in a thin veil) and rises, after Beatrice’s 
death, to the spiritual level conveyed by the last sonnet: “Oltre la 
spera, che pit larga gira.” Butisit not natural that the love theme, 
when dealing with the feelings for a woman who has departed from 
this earth, should assume a spiritual character? Is it necessary to 
blot out the personality of Beatrice and the personal quality of 
Dante’s love by reducing it to the love concept of all the mystics 
and churchmen quoted by the author in his essay? 

Dante’s love did not cease to be personal even in the “Paradiso.” 
It reinained human, ina lofty sense, even when the poet spoke of 
“trasumanar” in the vaster meaning that he gave to it upon rising 
to the luminous spheres of the Christian heaven. How can Beatrice 
be considered an abstract symbol when we read in the “Paradiso” 
that she reminded her poet-lover, who gazed so intently into her 
eyes, that paradise was not in her eyes only? This same admoni- 
tion had already been addressed to Dante on the top of the mountain 
of Purgatory by the seven maidens, a reflection of the memory of 
girls known by Dante in his youth, who accompanied Beatrice. The 
“antica fiamma” was not extinguishedin the heart of the poet. Even 
in the “Purgatorio” Beatrice was pictured resentful of the attention 
that Dante, after her death, had givento “pargolette.” To suchan ex- 
tent Beatrice kept human and personal traits. If Dante had attained 
the dizzy height of divine love in the <Vita Nuova,>> why relate in 
fuller form in the <Divine Comedy> his passing from the dark for- 
est to the realm of truth, as the effect of the great love that he bore 
Beatrice? Are not the last words in the last chapter of the «Vita 
Nuova» containing the promise of singing the praises of Beatrice 
(spero di dire di lei quelloche mai non fudetto d’alcuna”) a negation 
of the finality attributed to Dante’s love in the present essay? The 
reality of this love, intimately and essentially, is to be sought in the 
fact that the poet was dealing with his love for a woman who had de- 
parted from this earth, The naturally spiritual quality of Dante’s 
love for her found a perfect form in the pattern of courtly love that 
predominated in the social circles of his day. Dante’s love, how- 
ever, never became a strictly religious love, endowed with the 
characteristics that the mystics, quoted in the essay, gave to love 
of God. Dante’s love of God possessedan intellectual quality absent 
in the mystics. Mysticism surpasses man’s intellect. 

There are many assumptions in Professor Singleton’s book with 
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which this reviewer begs to disagree. The author assumes that the 
readers in Dante’s days (there were so many kinds of readers in 
Dante’s time), even the average reader, had one specific way of 
reading the «Vita Nuova.> Theaverage reader, for example, would 
read the word “salute” in the «Vita Nuova» and feel in it the con- 
notation of “salvation of the soul.” This word is an unfortunate 
choice to prove the author’s point, since Dante, in the «Vita Nuo- 
va,>> uses it in the sense of “greeting,” and so Professor Singleton 
translates it on page eleven. The text is this: “Si che appare mani- 
festamente che ne le sue salute abitava la mia beatitudine, la quale 
molte volte passava e redundava la mia capacitade” («Vita Nuo- 
va,> Chapter XI). There was no pun in this use nor was there any 
“supernatural” power involved. It was a poetical manner of speak- 
ing to convey the happiness that Dante experienced when Beatrice 
greeted him. Nor is there any proof that Dante was conveying to 
his reader the idea that he, Dante, was copying this text of the 
<<Vita Nuova> from “God’s other book, the Book of the Universe” 
(p. 42). Dante was telling his readers that whatever he wrote in the 
<<Vita Nuova> was a faithful transcription from his memory, where 
he found “scritte le parole, le qualie mio intendimento d’assemplare 
in questo libello, e se non tutte, almeno la loro sentenzia.” The 
situation in the <Vita Nuova>> is very simple. Dante wanted to col- 
lectthe love poems that he had writtenin honor ofthe dead Beatrice. 
He wanted also to give to his love a unity and a completeness that 
in his early youth it had not possessed. The ideal of the Provencal 
poets, which he had pursued as a literary habit, had been made real 
by the fact that Beatrice had disappeared from this earth. Under 
the stress of his grief for Beatrice’s death, his love had ceased to 
be a literary convention and it had become a living and overpower- 
ing reality. 

There are two levels in the «Vita Nuova,> one conveyed by the 
poems, written from 1283, the date of the first sonnet, to 1292, the 
probable date of the writing of the «Vita Nuova>; and the other ex- 
pressed by prose, written on the latter date, after the death of 
Beatrice. This is very plain and human. There is no proof that 
Dante “is reading his text in much the same way as Augustine was 
reading the word of God” (p. 42). The reference to the number nine 
and any other element taken from the Provengal tradition constitute 
the least important part of the <Vita Nuova.> The book becomes 
memorable only when Dante breaks the conventions of the school 
or lends significance and life to them by infusing in them a personal 
content. In this process theory becomes poétry. When it remains 
theory, the text is stilted and unimportant. Each one of the poets of 
the “dolce stil nuovo”. gave a different version of that theory, each 
looking at love in his own personal way. This Dante recognized in 
the famous conversation with Bonagiunta da Lucca in the “Purga- 
torio” (Canto XXIV) in which he attributed to the listening to his 
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own heart the difference between the older poets and those of the 
“dolce stil nouvo”. The only difference that Dante established be- 
tween the older and the new poets lay precisely in the personal 
character of their treatment of the love theme. 

We agree with Professor Singleton’s beautifully worded state- 
ment that every “genuine work of art transcends and survives its 
particular moment in history” (Foreword), but the stress that hé 
places on the inability of future centuries to understand the reli- 
gious spirit of the poetry of the <Vita Nuova>> seems to us extreme 
and unnecessary. AS anexample, the spirit that permeates Goethe’s 
«Faust> is not different, and the epilogue of Goethe’s <Faust> is 
substantially akin to that of Dante’s «Divine Comedy.» There is a 
great analogy between the two lovers, especially in the manner in 
which they end. 

Professor Singleton also assumes that there existed in Dante’s 
day one generally accepted way of regarding love. He reconstructs 
this love concept by quoting passages taken from the works of Hugh 
of St. Victor, St. Bonaventura, St. Augustine, St. Paul, and Thomas 
Aquinas (pp. 38-42). We agree with the author that a book must be 
read in the context of its time, but we believe also that the context 
of the poet’s ideas, at the time in which the book was written, is of 
even greater importance, and offers aneven more conclusive docu- 
mentation. We also believe in taking the “overtones” of a book into 
consideration, but we believe that the central toneis of greater im- 
portance. What the mystics say is important. What Dante reveals 
to us in the «Vita Nuova> is of greater importance. 

The group to which Dante addressed himself was entirely dif- 
ferent from that of the pious persons for whom the churchmen and 
the mystics wrote. Thisis not a generic statement. We are told by 
Dante that his first sonnet “A ciascunalma presa e gentil core” was 
sent by him to “tutti i fedeli d’amore; e pregandoli che giudicassero 
la mia visione, scrissi loro cio ch’io avea nel mio sogno veduto” 
(«Vita Nuova,> Chapter III). In Chapter XIX he informs us that his 
famous canzone “Donne ch’avete intelletto d’amore” could only be 
addressed to ladies, speaking directly to them, and not “ad ogni 
donna, ma solamente a coloro che sono gentili,e non sono pur fem- 
mine.” In the canzone itself he mentions the “donne e donzelle 
amorose” as those to whom his words are directed. Such persons 
naturally constituted a different public from that of the pious church- 
men and mystics. The love concept in Dante was laid in its ethical 
attitude while in the mystics it was strictly religious. 

There are twoconcepts in the <Vita Nuova> which are of capi- 
tal importance in the treatment of this thesis: that of poetry and 
that of love. They are very definitely and clearly dealt with in the 
book. They throw a clear light on the character of the «Vita Nuo- 
va>> and offer firm grounds for documentation of its character. As 
to poetry, in the famous twenty-fifth chapter, Dante separates 
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“poeti” (he reserves the honor of this name only to poets of classi- 
cal times) from “rimatori” (those of the modern times) and assigns 
to lyric poetry the treatment of the love theme. He sketches the 
history of poetry in the vernacular, dating its birth at one hundred 
and fifty years before his day. This poetry, he tells us, was used 
to convey love to ladies, and the vernacular was employed because 
ladies no longer understood Latin. It seems fairly evident that in 
this poetic manifesto the poetry referred to is not the one that can 
be related to the theory of love found in the books of the mystics. 
As to love, Dante has given his own version of the love concept in 
the sonnet “Amore e cor gentil sono una cosa/Si come il saggio in 
sua dottrina pone” (Chapter XX). The love between the “saggia 
donna” and the “uomo valente” included in this consideration of 
love points to an ethical and not to a sacred or theological concept 
of love. Dante was an intensely religious man, but he was a layman. 

Professor Singleton’s interpretationis also contrary to the gen- 
eral character of the epochin which Dante wrote his «Vita Nuova.> 
Quoting from the churchmen only would be permissible, indeed im- 
perative, if the culture of the poet’s time were still ecclesiastical. 
But at the end of the XIIIth century, even at the end of the XIIth, 
side by side with the culture of the Church there existed in Italy a 
lay culture represented by universities and by a large body of lay 
literature. Courtly love was the lay concept of a noble love. It re- 
presented the acceptance of love of woman on so lofty a plane as not 
to bein contrast with love of God. The theoretical content of Guini- 
zelli’s famous canzone “Al cor gentil ripara Sempre amore” and of 
Dante’s “Donne ch’avete intelletto d’amore” are typical of a com- 
promise between divine and earthly love. For this reason, Dante 
relegates tothe “fabula” the consideration of passion in love. Dante 
and his friends spurnedthe treatment of love foundin popular litera- 
ture (fabula), but their love concept was also different from that of 
the churchmen who naturally were interested in love of God only. 
Culture in Dante’s day was distinctly religious, but it was not ec- 
clesiastical. For a theoretical treatment of love, if in search of 
analogy, a critic should go to the <De Amore> by André Le Chape- 
lain, a book on courtly love written at the end of the XIIth century, 
for courtly people, and a book that Dante knew. In the second chap- 
ter of the «Vita Nuova,>> infact, one finds the same attitude towards 
poetry that the author of <De Amore> had expressed in his famous 
treatise. Dante’s statement: “E pero che soprastare alle passioni 
ed atti ditanta gioventudine pare alcunoparlare fabuloso, mipartiro 
da esse” seems to be an echo of André Le Chapelain’s pronounce- 
ment at the very beginning of his treatise: “Quamvis igitur non 
multum videatur expediens huiusmodi rebus insistere nec deceat.” 
The perusal of this treatise on love, especially the first two books, 
will show to what an extent profane love had attracted the attention 
of those who theorized on courtly love. 
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The “form” of the <Vita Nuova> is also contrary to Professor 
Singleton’s thesis. If Dante wanted to reflect in his book a gradual 
rising from a sensuous to the Mystical love of God, why would he, 
a most careful and painstaking artist, have placed the episode of 
the “donna gentile” at the very end of his book? It cannot be argued 
that the “donna gentile” was the symbol of philosophy as Dante quib- 
bled in the «Convivio,> because Dante himself, in commenting on 
his sonnet “Gentil pensiero,” addressed to her, states that the term 
“sentile” was used only in that it referred toalady, since his thought 
of her was for the rest “vilissimo.” Let no critic of the «Vita 
Nuova>> and ofthe <Convivio>> forget this revealing adjective. The 
image of the dead Beatrice had become so powerful as to eclipse 
every other woman in Dante’s eyes. This is the fundamental and 
natural change in the <Vita Nuova.>> It makes of the book a psy- 
chological novel as well as a book of poetry. Dante returned to 
Beatrice andnot to God, whom he had never forsaken. “Trasumanar” 
is the theoretical drama of the «Divine Comedy,>> not that of the 
<<Vita Nuova.>> Here the new life of the poet begins not with the 
death of Beatrice, but with the moment that his eyes gazed on her 
in his distant childhood and youth. Beatrice’s love was from the 
beginning of the «Vita Nuova>> acatharsis for Dante. It did not be- 
come sowhen Dante’s love for her, as claimed by Professor Single- 
ton, became sacred love, love of God, at the end of the «Vita Nuo- 
va.>> It had never been other than pure. So it appeared to Dante as 
he looked at it from the vantage point of Beatrice’s death. The 
primary purpose of Dante in the <Vita Nuova> was to dwell on the 
new life that Beatrice brought to him and not on her death. In fact, 
in Chapter XXIX, he sent the reader back to the proem, to the ru- 
bric “Here beginneth the New Life” in order to explain why he 
dealt only briefly with her death. His book was primarily a book 
of life, and not of death. So Dante unmistakably stated 

In studying the ascent of love in the «Vita Nuova,> Professor 
Singleton believes that it resembles closely the “pattern of the 
mystic ascent to God” (p. 106). He sees in the mystics three stages 
in love: extra nos, intra nos, super nos. This is useful in order to 
know and understand the mysticism of the XIIthand XIIIth centuries. 
But did Dante follow these three stages? The stage of love extra 
nos was, according to the mystics, human interest in the material 
world and in the physical aspects of love. But Dante never placed 
inthe inglorious nook of the sensuous world anything connected with 
Beatrice, her physical traits, her smile, her greeting. He only 
called “vilissimo” his thought of the “donna gentile” which distract- 
ed him from the lofty love that he entertained for Beatrice. The 
perfect sonnet “Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare” takes into account 
the physical as well as the spiritual traits of Beatrice, and it awak- 
ens in the poet emotions that in their perfection remain within the. 
precincts of the human. His love for Beatrice remains a personal 
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emotion in the <Vita Nuova> as well as in the «Divine Comedy,> 
which makes of Dante a poet of life and not a theorist of love. 

The validity of Professor Singleton’s thesis can be tested by 
reading again the <Vita Nuova> in the light of these conclusions. 
This reviewer, for one, has not lost his conviction that the <Vita 
Nuova> is primarily a book of poetry and an exquisite love story. 
We should be grateful to Professor Singleton, however, for enrich- 
ing our knowledge of the cultural background of Dante’s time and 
for the pleasure that his beautiful style of writing affords to the 
reader. 


University of Pennsylvania D. VITTORINI 


Tomas Navarro: <El espanol en Puerto Rico. Contribucion a la 
geografia linguistica hispanoamericana.> Editorial de la Univer- 
sidad de Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R., 1948. 346 pags., ilus. 
con grabados y mapas. 


El titulode «El espanol en Puerto Rico» de este nuevo libro de 
D. Tomas Navarro ha equivocado a varios criticos, quienes han 
creido se trataba del problema del destino del espanol en América. 
Noes éseel problema que se propuso examinar el autor. Si lo roza 
en lo que atafie a Puerto Rico, lo hace ainicamente como asunto 
marginal. El titulo se acomoda alejemplo seguido por la Biblioteca 
de Dialectologia hispanoamericana en sus volumenes de «El espanol 
en Chile,> < El espanol en Santo Domingo,>> «El espariol en Méji- 
co, los Estados Unidos y la América Central.> Lo que el libro de 
Navarro plantea desde el principio es una cuestion de valor esencial- 
mente cientifico. 

éCual es esa cuestidn? Veamosla expuesta segtn las palabras 
pronunciadas por el propio Navarro: “En los paises europeos existe 
una apretada geografia lingiistica tejida por los lfmites de sus 
viejos dialectos. éQué influencia han ejercido la geografia y la 
historia sobre el espanol de América? {Hasta qué punto se reflejan 
en la lengua de América las condiciones de la tierrayde la vida de 
cada pais? El espafiol de América ha sido estudiado sobre todo por 
vocabulistas y preceptistas del barbarismo. Sobre geografia lin- 
guistica, sintesis de la compenetracion entre pais, hombre y lengua, 
apenas se han empezado a tratar algunos aspectos poco concretos, 
a los cuales me refiero en la pag. 9,nota. Mi deseo ha sido inaugu- 
rar una serie de monografias que presenten metodicamente, desde 
este punto de vista, la situacion de la lengua en los pueblos de His- 
pano-America. El ejemplo de Puerto Rico es estimulante. Las 
peripecias mas intimas de la historia de la islay las circunstancias 
de su poblacion estan condensadas en su lenguaje,” 
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Ya habfa escrito Navarro enlaintroducciOn de su <Cuestionario 
lingifstico hispanoamericano: fonética, morfologia, sintaxis> (Bue- 
nos Aires, Inst. de Filol., 1943), imprescindible pauta para estos 
trabajos, lo siguiente: “La historia de cada region ha ido dejando 
en las formas peculiares de su habla local huellas de las diversas 
situaciones por que sus habitantes han pasado y de las instituciones, 
costumbres, actividades, ideas y sentimientos bajolos cuales dichas 
gentes han vivido. La lengua puede considerarse como el registro 
mas auténtico y fiel de la tradiciOn de cada lugar.” “Una de las 
tareas mds importantes enel estudio dela lengua hablada es senalar 
el drea correspondiente a cada una de esas diferencias” (p. 6 y 7). 

Tal ha sido la labor de Navarro en la investigacion de las re- 
giones de Puerto Rico. Por ello, el titulo de esta inspiradora publi- 
caciOn podria ser «El libro de Puerto Rico, ya que es una sin- 
tesis, no sdlo de su lenguaje, sino de su historia, de su geografia, 
de sus costumbres y faenas, de su psicologia y folklore, de su 
vida entera, en una palabra. 

En los trabajos anteriores sobre el espanol en Puerto Rico, no 
atendieron sus autores a las diferencias que existen entre las 
distintas comarcas de la isla, y se consider6 el habla popular como 
“una unidad lingiiistica de caracteres uniformes.” El objeto de 
Navarro, que recorrio la isla durante varios meses en 1927-1928, 
consistié en estudiar este punto mediante una investigacion de tipo 
geografico por los pueblos de la misma, con el fin de determinar 
las discrepancias de produnciacion, de morfologia y de vocabulario. 

Para que se vea la amplitud y sistematica division de la obra, 
daremos aqui un sumario de su contenido. Se divide en tres partes 
primordiales, a saber: “Aspectos de la lengua,” “Textos” y “Atlas.” 
La primera se subdivide en los siguientes capitulos: Notas pre- 
liminares, en las que se trata del plan del trabajo, de los lugares 
y sujetos, los barrios y pueblos, las tierras altas y bajas, los 
pobladores e inmigrantes, el castellano de Ponce de Leon, las re- 
laciones y memorias, los téstimonios del habla popular y las citas 
abreviadas o bibliografia. Sigue el analisis fonético: vocales, gru- 
pos vocalicos, consonantes oclusivas, h y j aspiradas, las y el 
seseo, igualacién de 1 y r, pronunciaciOn de la rr, consonantes pa- 
latales, nasales y nasalizaci6n, modificaciones fonoldgicas y acento. 

A continuacion de las observaciones gramaticales sobre nombres, 
pronombres, verbos y sintaxis, se hallan los interesantes materiales 
lexicograficos de plantas y frutas, animales y trabajo. Las zonas 
lingiifsticas se han deslindado en divisiones diagonal, central, late- 
rales, parciales y areas de variantes. Por Ultimo, se analizan las 
corrientes y tendencias, abarcando los indigenismos, la adaptacion, 
invencion, toponimia, arcaismo, variedad, unidad e influencia del 
inglés. Cierra esta primera parte un resumen, que constituye, en 
verdad, una magistral sinopsis hist6rica de la isla. 

La segunda parte comprende los textos, en caracteres foneticos 
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primero y transcritos después. Los temas son: la cana de azucar, 
la preparacion del terreno, los aguinaldos, el café y algunas frases 
sueltas. El sistema de transcripcién fonética es el de los desa- 
parecidos Centro de Estudios Histéricos de Madrid e Instituto de 
Filologia de Buenos Aires, con varios detalles adicionales. 

Finalmente, el atlas se compone de una advertencia preliminar 
y de 75 mapas disenhados por el mismo autor, con una claridad de 
concepcién y una metddica precisién tales que transforman en 
agradable el arido estudio de los mismos_ Al pie de cada mapa se 
senala la palabra estudiada y las variantes subsidiarias y, con fre- 
cuencia, las homogéneas, indicadas en el mapa con signos geomé- 
tricos, y ademas, y este dato es de suma utilidad, la referencia a 
la pagina del textoen que se trata de lamateria. El indice del atlas, 
en las pags. 344 a 346 facilita su consulta. Otro indice utilfsimo 
(p. 331 - 342) es el de los vocablos explicados en el cuerpo del 
volumen. 

Pasemos a dar cuenta sucintamente de algo de lo mucho bueno 
que se encierra en este libro. Es curioso, instructivo y sugeridor 
el estudio que realiza Navarro del lenguaje del conquistador de 
Puerto Rico, D. Juan Ponce de Le6n (p. 23-29), sobre la base de 
una relaciény unas capitulaciones suyas de 1509, de las diligencias 
de un pleito de 1521 y de dos cartas personales del mismo ano. 
Analiza estos documentos como ejemplo de la lengua que llevaron 
a Puerto Rico sus primeros pobladores. “El sello arcaico y popu- 
lar —escribe Navarro — de la fonéticadel caudillo se manifiesta en 
formas como ‘dimpués,’ ‘minci6én,’ ‘descobrir,’ ‘pidiré,’ ‘produ- 
ziere,’ etc.” (p 27). 

Sin embargo, no se estancé totalmente dicho lenguaje. En la 
p. 229 declara el autor: “El espanol de Puerto Rico no se ha man- 
tenido en la situaciOn del siglo XVI, como muchos suelen decir, ni 
ha realizado una evolucion diferenciadora como la que efectuaron 
las lenguas romances, ni se ha acriollado a la manera de otras 
lenguas europeas transportadas a América, En el habla de los 
campesinos puertorriquenos se combinan fendmenos generales del 
espanol iletrado, modificaciones conocidas en determinadas pro- 
vincias espanolas y peculiaridades de elaboraci6n propia o de pro- 
cedencia indigena, africana o dialectal.” 

Sobre el acento puertorriquefo asegurael maestro de la fonética 
espanola que “en conjunto produce impresion grata y atractiva,” 
pero que esa suavidad fonética “no suele lograrse sino a costa de 
cierto sacrificio en lo que se refierea la precision y claridad;” 
“las vocales y consonantes de rasgos puros alternan con variantes 
mixtas devacilante articulacidn”; “las consonantes presentan como 
elementos especialmente borrosos los sonidos intermedios entre r 
y l, entre j fricativa y aspirada, entre aspiracion sorda y sonora, 
entre rr anterior y posterior, entre ch adherente y palatal” (p. 


111 - 112). 
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Acerca de la entonacion, observa que “el tono medio de la elocu- 
cion se desarrolla en linea algo mas alta que la que sirve de base 
al castellano ordinario” (p. 112), y en la fonologia “el conjunto de 
fonemas es el mismo del espanol general” (p. 103). 

Estudia el léxico bajo distintos aspectos, y llego a la conclusion 
de que “el lexico general de Puerto Rico, como el de los démas 
paises hispano-americanos, es el del espanolcorriente. Por mucho 
que el estudio de estas materias aumente el numero de indigenismos 
o de vocablos aun no recogidos de otras procedencias particulares, 
la suma de tales elementos resultara siempre en reducida pro- 
porcién dentro del caudal comtn que la lengua utiliza a diario en 
cualquiera de dichos paises” (p. 193). Al referirse, entre los ma- 
teriales lexicograficos, alas plantas y frutas, incluye el indigenismo 
taino “papaya,” corriente en Puerto Rico, al lado del espanol “le- 
chosa” (p. 135), y hace constar la substituci6én de aquél en Cuba por 
“fruta bomba” (p. 136 nota). Habra que exceptuar la parte oriental 
de Cuba, en donde “papaya” no tiene significado alguno inconveniente 
como en elresto de la isla. El nombre de “lechosa” es desconocido 
en Cuba. 

Con respecto a las influencias, es digno de notar lo que expone 
en la p. 196: “La idea corriente de la influencia andaluza sobre el 
espanol de América y en especial sobre el de las Antillas se ha 
apoyado en la impresiOn fonética mds que en los testimonios del 
vocabulario....La pronunciaciOn puertorriquefa coincide en unos 
puntos con la andaluza y se diferencia de ella profundamente en 
otros rasgos.” Creemos nosotros que, en general, las coinciden- 
cias son m&as numerosas que las desigualdades. Las similitudes 
que registra Navarro son nueve y las divergencias, cuatro. 

Del examen pormenorizado de la influencia actual del inglés en 
Puerto Rico, deduce el autor que hasta ahora los anglicismos, de 
los cuales da unas listas (p. 221-222), “apenas had ganado terreno 
ni en las obras literarias ni tampoco en los medios populares. 
Tienen su ambiente mas propicio — anade — en el habla de las per- 
sonas de cultura media, en el trato de comercios y oficinas y en 
las secciones secundarias de revistas y diarios” (p. 222). Mira 
Navarrocon mayor inquietud “la influencia que el espanol dela isla 
recibe de la numerosa poblacion puertorriquena que reside en los 
Estados Unidos” (p. 223). Ofrece una serie de indicaciones y con- 
sejos, y termina: “El puertorriqueno necesita tener clara conciencia 
de que lasuerte del espafiol de su pais depende del interés, cuidado 
y esmero con que los mismos puertorriquefios lo hablen” (p. 225). 

Resumiendo con las palabras textuale= Jel autor recogidas en 
distintos sitios de su libro, resulta que “los rasgos observados en 
el habla popular de Puerto Rico son en gran parte los mismos que 
aparecen en los demas paises hispanoantillanos,” y sdlo “las dos 
creaciones lingtifsticas exclusivamente de Puerto Ricoson suacento 
y su geografia lingtistica” (p. 173). “En el campo del léxico se 
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puede decir que noexisten dos conceptos cuya sinonimia seajuste a 
la misma distribucion geografica” (p. 175). “El espanol de Puerto 
Rico .mantiene con firmeza la estructura gramatical y el vocabulario 
basico del idioma. Susirregularidades mds corrientes en lo que se 
refiere a morfologia y sintaxis son en substancia las misma que se 
encuentran enel hablapopular de cualquier pais de lengua espanola” 
(p. 216). “Elprincipio de nicleos concordantes y de limites variables 
deducido del cuadro geografico de los viejos dialectos europeos se 
dibuja igualmente en el espanol de esta pequena isla americana” 
(p. 173). El estudio de este fendmeno cientifico que ocurre en 
Europa y se repite en América, ha sido la verdadera finalidad del 
libro de Navarro, como afirmamos al comienzo de la presente re- 
sena. 

Con el «Cuestionario lingiiistico> tratd de estimular el trabajo 
sobre lineas metddicas, uniformes y comparativas; con el libro de 
ahora ha presentadoun ejemplo practico de dicho procedimiento de 
investigacioOn. Ha de servir, pues, esta obra no solo como texto 
para el estudio del habla de Puerto Rico, sino ademas como norma 
y guia para llevar a cabo trabajos similares en otros pafses de la 
América Hispana. Su método cientifico, su técnica rigurosa, la 
abundancia de sus observaciones, la exactitud y minuciosidad de su 
analisis, la precisi6n de sus informes, la coordinacidn de sus datos, 
la claridad de su exposicién y el orden de sus divisiones, la con- 
vierten en un prototipo de obras de su género. Por otra parte, se 
halla redactada en un estilo elegante, literario y ameno, que hace 
su lectura facil y grata. 

En Puerto Rico, especialmente, ha de producir una impresion 
beneficiosa en alto grado, incluso para la ensenanza practica del 
idioma. Mucho influiran en su buen éxito el prestigio y autoridad 
de que goza Navarro en aquella isla, junto con la admiracion y el 
afecto de que es objeto su persona. 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos HOMERO SERIS 
Syracuse University 


C. U. Faye: «Fifteenth century printed books at the University of 
Illinois.> Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1949. 160 pp. 


The fourth contribution of the University of Illinois to librarian- 
ship has recently come from the press of that university. Prof. C. 
U. Faye, bibliographic consultant and cataloger of the library of 
the University of Illinois, has compiled a list of four hundred and 
twenty-eight incunabula owned by the library of the university. With 
few exceptions, the books are in Latin. Also listed are fragments 
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of two block books and a woodcut single sheet. To these are added 
the titles of three undated works probably printed at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Proféssor Faye states that some sixty 
more incunabula were acquired too late to be included inthe present 
list. The general arrangement, according to Professor Faye, was 
modeled after «Incunabula in the Hanes collection of the library of 
the University of North Carolina>> (1940) compiled by Olan V. Cook. 

The works are first listed by the countries in which they were 
printed. Under each country they are listed by places and printers. 
Concordances are given to the same titles found in Hain, Copinger, 
Reichling and the «<Gesamtkatalog>> Authors, when known, and 
brief titles are given. Dates are also given, if known. An index of 
printers, presses, publishers and places follows, and finally an 
author and title concordance to Stilwell’s «Second census> is added. 

No attempt has been made to describe the books, but Professor 
Faye states in a note to the reader that the user may find further 
information concerning any particular incunabulum through the re- 
ferences to Stilwell’s «Second census.>> Any defects in the copies 
owned bythe library ofthe University of Illinois are noted. Twenty- 
three incunabula are listed which are not found in Stilwell’s «<Sec- 
ond census.>> This means that they had not been reported by any 
American libraries in 1940. 

Professor Faye discusses the subject of cataloging incunabula in 
an introductory note. The discussion brings up many interesting 
questions which might well be put to bibliographers who are con- 
templating the compilation of similar lists. Professor Faye stress- 
es the point that bibliographers of incunabula have not attained the 
same perfection in recording literary content as they have in ac- 
counting for typographic elements. He asks whether a technique 
similar to that used in identifying types might not be used in the 
cataloging of the texts. He says: “The text of the book, which is its 
dynamic element is, or should be, in most cases, more significant 
than the vehicle — the physical book, consisting of binding, paper 
and type impressions — by which the text is brought to us.” 

Professor Faye states further that the main problems involved 
are “determining authorship” and “identifying texts.” He also brings 
up a few other problems involved in the making of a catalog attempt- 
ing to do justice to the literary content of incunabula. He wonders 
whether Latin should be used as a language of such a catalog and 
whether it should be national or international in scope or should 
confine itself to the holdings of one library. 

During recent years several American libraries have published 
similar check lists of their incunabula. Interesting as they are not 
only to bibliophiles but to scholars, one is led to wonder whether 
the effect, time and money spent on them might not more profitably 
be spent in organizing the sort of work suggested by Professor Faye. 
More frequent editions of works like Miss Stilwell’s <Census> 
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would serve as a check list of all our libraries, and our biblio- 
graphers could then devote part of their time to being “bookkeepers 
of literary criticism,” as Professor Faye suggests. If our libraries 
are to continue to acquire incunabula, they should be put to use by 
our scholars, and it is our bibliographers who can aid greatly by 
indicating something of their contents. These books should not be 
locked in fine cases to “faire parade.” 


Union College Ss. PAUL JONES 


Martin Turnell: <The classical moment.> London, Hamilton, 1947. 
xii + 253 pp. 


It would profit readers of French seventeenth-century literature 
to examine this work, although some of the material is stale, and 
some raw and undigestible. Not frequently, we are offered matter 
that is fresh and satisfies the desire for new understanding. Mr. 
Turnell has rare talents. He knows as few others do how to read a 
play, that is, how to visualize it as action and performance, sense 
the dramatic drive of the whole, and feel what the single word, line, 
or scene adds at every step to the momentum. He also knows how 
to read and bring vibrantly to life the old alexandrine, which to so 
many remains but a droning meter. He has a good ear, and a keen 
eye. It would seem that Mr. Turnell, however, does not know his 
strength or, knowing it, makes light of it. The perceptive critic 
must needs also play here, in dead earnest, the psychoanalyst, the 
sociologist, and the historian. In these roles, unhappily, he grows 
erratic and unconvincing, and cuts a rather awkward figure. 

To find one’s bearings here becomes a major task in itself. 
Just what did Mr. Turnell set out todo? The rather catchy title, 
<<The classical moment,>> points in directions which throughout, 
somehow, he forgets or disdains to follow. There is no study, no 
definition of the “classical” in general or of French classicism in 
particular, no inkling of the many discussions whichin recent years 
have reopened this whole question. Mr. Turnell assumes apparently 
that this is a self-explanatory household term, or expects perhaps 
that without much ado whatever he ascribes to Corneille, Moliére, 
and Racine will readily be understood as classical. But here would 
lie part of the difficulty. One grows to feel that it is in the author’s 
mind and not on paper alone that the idea of “classical” remains 
undefined; at times, one cannot but suspect, he lapses into the old- 
fashioned habit of picturing enormous areas of the seventeenth 
century bathed in classical sunshine (e. g., p. 6). Does Corneille, 
for one, speak a language intelligible to Moliere or Racine? Any 
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reasoned definition of French classicism, I believe, would prompt 
a literary historian to exclude the powerful but unclassical Cor- 
nelian drama. Just as he does not make clear why the three poets 
form a “classical” trio, Mr. Turnell does not explain why to him a 
stretch of some sixty years, from «Le Cid> to «Athalie,> con- 
stitutes a “moment.” Sub specie aeternitatis, to be sure, six dec- 
ades lose all shape and duration. But to literary historians those 
long years appear as a chain of perceptible length, marked off into 
successive links (or moments) — as this very work sometimes sug- 
gests (e.g., p. 44). According to Professor Henri Peyre and others, 
a brief phenomenon of equilibrium, in the second half of the century, 
following and preceding periods of unrest, produced masterpieces 
bearing a common stamp that we canagree tocall classical; but that 
manifestly is not what is meant here; it is not evident that Mr. Tur- 
nell has absorbed or put to use the interesting essays on this point. 

Thrown off by indefiniteness in terminology and thinking, the 
reader must also pick his way through errors and eccentricities. 
By now even non-specialists would not go on blithely repeating that 
<<Phédre>> “was a complete failure,” or one “skilfully engineered 
by Racine’s enemies” (p. 215); or that Henriette d’Angleterre “sug- 
gested to Corneille and Racine that they should write plays on the 
love of Titus and Bérénice” (p. 188). Phédre, for a moment fan- 
tastically confused with Hippolyte’s mother, becomes “the ageing 
Amazon”! (p. 209) — “ageing,” she who in the play remains so won- 
drously ageless. When we hear to boot of her “simultaneous dis- 
covery that Thésée is living and that Hippolyte is in love with Ari- 
cie” (p. 208), or of “the curse which Phedre persuades Thesée to 
lay on Hippolyte” (p. 214), we wonder what unusual edition of the 
work Mr. Turnell might be discussing. And what strange version 
of Racine could make him appear “a reckless champion of the pri- 
macy of passion”? (p. 15). Weare accustomed toextravagant mus- 
ings on Racinian passion, but few so bizarre and unaccountable as 
this: 


...the principal character suffers from a fatal passion 
which infects those who surround him or her, so that each 
of them develops the same passion for a third person. 
Oreste infects Hermione who becomes infatuated with Pyr- 
rhus who in turn is infatuated with Andromaque. Roxane 
infects Bajazet who falls in love with Atalide [ “Deja plein 
d’un amour des l’enface formé,” says Bajazet! “Je l’aimai 
des l’enfance,” says Atalide!] Phédre infects the “insen- 
sible” Hippolyte who becomes desparately in love with 
Aricie (p, 213). 


Infected or infecting, “when Hermione is finally thrown over by 
Pyrrhus” she is alleged to say (p. 177): “Ah! je lai trop aimé pour 
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ne le point hair,” famous words which in fact she utters upon her 
first appearance, in Act II, i. And in Moliere’s << Misanthrope,> 
it is of course Philinte and not the Cléante of «Tartuffe>> who tries 
to moderate Alceste.(p. 54). In <Tartuffe,> Elmire strives to 
help Damis and Mariane but, surely, these are not “her children” 
(B2°27).7 

The most disconcerting fancies or errors are those that concern 
the meaning of words — important words like Tartuffe’s “discipline” 
(p. 71), “innocence” in «Pheédre> (p. 209), and “gloire” in «Béré- 
nice>> (p. 190). The greatest jolt, perhaps, comes (p. 199) from the 
commentary on “Athenes me montra mon superbe ennemi,” in 
Phedre’s confession to Oknone: “‘Superbe,’” writes Mr. Turnell, 
“with its suggestion of ‘glamour’ and ‘romance’...”! Phedre is all 
set for Hollywood. 

This work can be misleading, confusing, erroneous. More is the 
pity, since one of Mr. Turnell’s objectives is “to encourage English 
readers to study ‘the three poets’ more carefully.” He introduces 
learning ofa different tone. Addressing a general public of English 
readers, traditionally cool to Racine, he explains the latter, along 
with Corneille and Moliére, with the help of two highly respected 
techniques of analysis: the socio-historical and the psychoanalytical 
methods. These, when handled by experts, are invaluable tools of 
criticism. Here, they throw more obstacles in our way. 

One grows to suspect that if Mr. Turnell frequently scans the 
historical background, he may be doing so largely out of deep re- 
spect for the feeling we all have today that this is the thing to do. 
He sounds like one acknowledging and meeting standards, without 
expressing or communicating any thrill of discovery or true vision. 
Too frequently his socio-historical observations are hackneyed, 
made to order, couched in language of this sort: 


The seventeenth century in France, as in England, was a 
period in which civilization was undergoing revolutionary 
changes. The old world was crumbling and a new world 
was emerging. There were curious cross-currents in 
France, where, more than in England, two orders faced 


one another (p. 143). 


Here is an abridged lexicon of the clichés so current today. 
There is always someone to melodramatize and Hegelize any age, 
in any part of the world, in these very terms. If some author of the 
past never thought of himself as standing with one foot on a crumb- 
ling universe and the other on an emerging world, his modern bio- 
grapher will surely put him in that uncomfortable acrobatic posture. 
Turmoil and consolidation —all that is certainly present, in the 
XVIth century as along almost any stretch of time, but each of these 
“revolutionary changes” could be recounted with a realism ap- 
propriate to it, and without this haze of stereotypes. And without 
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erroneous fancies. Where is this “unity of throne and nobility” 
(p. 2), in the seventeenth century? “The keynote of the century is 
authority [Descartes, for example?] and the word which occurs 
perhaps more frequently than any other is ‘les regles’” (p. 7) —it 
is just possible that “l’art de plaire” and the “je ne sais quoi” are 
invoked at least as often. One particularly unconvincing technique 
is to establish a relationship between a social and a literary phe- 
nomenon by merely assuming that the former, preceding or paral- 
leling the latter, cannot but have influenced it: “The interest that 
[Corneille] shows in family feuds in the «Cid,» in political intrigue 
in «<Cinna> and religious dissensions in «<Polyeucte,> is clearly 
a reflection of events that were going on around him” (p. 21). One 
can only ask, in rather elementary fashion, “how do you know ?” and 
“when were there not feuds, intrigues, dissensions, and when did 
authors not write about such things?” “A direct preoccupation with 
morality,” says Mr. Turnell, “and the constant recurrence of words 
denoting moral qualities like ‘honneur,’ ‘gloire,’ ‘grand coeur’ and 
‘male assurance’ are usually a sign of literary decadence —a sign 
that society is becoming self-conscious about qualities it is in the 
process of losing” (p. 22). Only if terms lose all sense can we label 
as “literary” a decadence perceived and described as social. And 
is it decadence? That rests on the bald assumption that the fre- 
quent use of terms intimates the loss of those values they designate 
— a notion not foreign to modern psychology, but one that would re- 
quire here more ample demonstration than a flat statement. Con- 
sider this cryptic assertion, among others: “The tendency to rhet- 
oric, which is inherent in French verse, becomes more pronounced 
during the seventeenth century andis a sign that the poetis already 
conscious of the instability of the society in which he is living” 
(p. 3). Mr. Turnell nodoybt intended the meaning to be transparent. 

Age of Corneille: Man of Honor. Age of Moliere: Natural Man. 
Age of Racine: Man of Passion. That is the nutshell formula. But 
how, chronologically, could two distinct Ages occupy the same 
space, as those of Moliere and Racine would have to do? Mr. Tur- 
nell would be against setting rigid lines of demarcation. And yet, 
he takes his tripartite scheme much too seriously: in <Nicomede> 
(1651), Prusias, “an ironic figure,” marks the discovery of a “new 
manner” and “points the way straight to the Age of Moliére. Yet 
when Moliére tried to do the same thing in 1658 the result [<Dom 
Garcie de Navarre>] was a failure....” Why? “Moliere was not 
sufficiently mature.... It was only 7 the «<Misanthrope> ... that 
<Nicoméde>> bore its full fruit...” (pp. 45-46). «Dom Garcie,> 
be it noted, was first performed in 1661, and probably composed in 
late 1659. But Pascal had not waited for the Age of the Mature 
Moliere towrite the «Provinciales>; if to him we add lesser iron- 
ists of the early century, including the “libertins érudits,” what be- 
comes of this distinction between the Ages of Corneille and Moliere ? 
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One is not sure, besides, whether each of these representative poets 
is really one with his contemporaries. Now we hear that Moliere, 
for example, “believed in his age,” possessed a “sense of society 
as a coherent whole,” and now, with reference to the «Misan- 
thrope,>> that Moliere “lived in an age of intellectual scepticism” 
and that “at the close of the play society.... leaves by one exit and 
Alceste abandons society by another, leaving an empty stage”; “com- 
plete disbelief” is the dominant note (pp. 119-120, 131-132). 

To modernize an old play, we not only sociologize it, we often 
psychoanalyze it. Mr. Turnell cannot resist the manifold opportu- 
nities thrown wide open by this method, especially in the case of 
Racine. And it is indeed very difficult to withstand the temptation. 
Those in particular who have been fascinated by “le féroce” in 
Racine have made repeated analyses of the biographical data and the 
plays, at times with interesting results. Following Denis de Rouge- 
mont, Mr. Turnell finds something important to say about the Ra- 
cinian expression of the death-wish— although J. Segond’s treatise 
remains a more systematic exposé of that subject. One difficulty, 
in the present work, is that the critic’s purpose is not very clear. 
At times he seems to be psychoanalyzing the poet, and at times the 
very characters of the plays —amore hazardous enterprise; at other 
times, it does appear as though the poet himself is presented some- 
what as a master pre-Freudian tying egos and ids into knots. For 
instance, “Aricie’s declaration that she is not attracted by Hippoly- 
te’s physical beauty is perfectly sincere; she does not know that an 
unconscious fear of physical love is making her hide her real feel- 
ings” (p. 197). But does Racine know this? Can anyone be sure 
this was his conscious or unconscious meaning? Herein lies the 
chief objection to this whole procedure. Professional psychoana- 
lysts would be the first to cautionus against applying their methods 
to the dead, or to the fictitious, for reasons that should be all too 
evident. Yet “there can be little doubt,” guarantees Mr. Turnell, 
“that Abner’s return to the Temple symbolizes the return of the 
prodigal but repentant Racine to the bosom of Port-Royal” (p. 225); 
temples and palaces, the usual settings for the plays, were to Ra- 
cine symbols not only of “refuge” but of “prison” as well (pp. 159- 
160). All that may be; but it is possible that, being princes, high 
priests, and monarchs, Racinian characters just naturally settled 
down in palaces and temples. Thus, very often, there is more than 
one plausible explanation, and Mr. Turnell appears rather willful 
in insisting on his own. 

With rectifications, and with much of the sociologizing and of 
the psychologizing cut out, this work would shine. For powerful in- 
sights abound. In general, Mr. Turnell performs a rare service in 
calling attention to the deep, expressive ambiguity in the poetry of 
French classical drama, to which our routine commentators fail to 
respond sensitively. Others before have written effectively of the 
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seventeenth-century “ambivalent attitude towards authority,” “ten- 
sion-and-repose,” “poise,” “concentration.” But he very appro- 
priately makes us focus on these again. 

Mr. Turnell has a way of suggesting how to reformulate and in- 
vigorate our old impressions of the poets, and to reconsider some 
of their plays in a new light. He does not, however, retouch Cor- 
neille’s portrait boldly enough. Even when insisting (pp. 29-34) that 
his real theme is not duty versus inclination “but the subordination 
of one set of values to another,” or that “Corneille’s characters are 
people ‘qui se construisent’” (Sartre would agree), he does not go 
far enough in abandoning the dichotomy of sense-passion and will- 
reason; the duty, will, or reason of a Cornelian character can be a 
force as fierce and passionate as passion itself —witness Emilie, 
who opens the action in «<Cinna> with outcries of impetuous, ir- 
repressible, blind longing for revenge. For all this, to argue that 
“Corneille was not a master of pathos” (p. 35) seems basically 
sound, although our author could have supported his contention more 
vigorously had he absorbed the early comedies and the later plays 
into his general discussion. 

His treatment of Racine in many ways is disappointing. He 
underscores too heavily the features of “ferocité,” and generalizes 
too sweepingly: “In Racine’s poetry love is always...a blind urge 
for possession which sees consummation not in union with, but in 
the pursuit and destruction of its ‘prey’” (p. 171). Perhaps because 
this does not fit a Monime, a Bérénice, or an Iphigénie, the plays 
in which these appear are given rather scant attention; for «Béré- 
nice> especially, the reader will discover, Mr. Turnell shows what 
may be called a blind spot. <Britannicus,> in which love-passion 
has but avery secondary role, is discussed most summarily; Agrip- 
pine, truly a central character, is barely mentioned. <«<Bajazet,> 
and more surprisingly <Andromaque,> are passed as rapidly in 
review. But powerful emphasis placed on «<Phedre> and «Atha- 
lie.> In the former, symbols of light and darkness, intimations of 
the death-wish, and the tragic “process of progressive and destruc- 
tive self-knowledge” (p. 202) are unfolded with a skill that impels 
one to re-examine the whole play. A fresh, suggestive approach to 
<<Athalie> brings out the ironic notes of the play, the full measure 
of the old queen’s tragedy, and the ambiguity of the religious senti- 
ment —for ambiguity is there, discernible especially through Ab- 
ner’s important role; this could be one of the most interesting com- 
mentaries on the religious feeling of Racine during his last decade. 

Excessive selectivity also impoverishes the treatment of Moliere: 
one paragraph for <Les Femmes savantes»>! But this chapter, 
supported by theories of comedy already familiar to us, drives home 
many a Capital point, and especially the comic nature and mechanism 
of that “esprit malade” which Moliére laid bare in <L’Ecole des 
femmes» and later continued to probe. Mr. Turnell dwells on 
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«<Tartuffe,>> <Dom Juan,> <Le Misanthrope> —the three most 
difficult to explain. Psychoanalysis at times offers dubious assist- 
ance: “Tartuffe is the scapegoat whose chastisement provides a re- 
lease for the audience’s primitive desires and emotions” (p. 91). 
Twentieth-century jargon at times obscures the seventeenth-century 
poet’s strategy: “«Tartuffe> is first and foremost a sociological 
study of the corrosive influence...of a decadent religiosity on the 
life of the community” (pp. 61-62). A paradox is propounded: “Tar- 
tuffe isin his way genuine — genuine in that his hypocrisy is an inte- 
gral part of his character —and deceives himself as well as other 
people” (p. 63): we must then conclude that he is not a hypocrite at 
all! But the meaning of the plays breaks through. The most provo- 
cative essay is the one on <Dom Juan>> as a comedy of “extreme 
incredulity” and “intellectual pride.” 

There are, scattered about in the sections on Moliere and Racine 
especially, “explications” of a type that Mr. Turnell manages ina 
felicitous manner all his own. He moves swiftly to the core ofa 
dramatic passage selected for analysis; with sure insight into the 
poet’s use of language he fastens upon the focal terms and fashions 
the rest about them, like a configuration around the corner. He may 
torment a word or line now and then, and wring astonishing conno- 
tations out of it. Usually, however, the meaning of scenes and dia- 
logues naturally opens out, as it were, and spreads to the whole 
play. That is surely the chief merit and attraction of the book. 

But Mr. Turnell can best set an example of discrimination and 
sensitive critical imagination — and can show technical precision 
as well, as a skillful detector of sound effects in alexandrine verse 
— when he bends directly over the text at hand. When he would 
wander off into the sciences of man and society, it becomes diffi- 
cult to follow him with assurance, with enthusiasm, or with pa- 
tience. 


Columbia University NATHAN EDELMAN 


1. Cf. also untenable or disputable remarks on Boileau’s “influence” and 
“propaganda” (p. 8) on Pascal and Bossuet as “admirers of Cartesian 
philosophy” (p. 21), on some sort of “conversion” at the end of «Tartuffe> 
(p. 120). On p. 111, “Rien ne m/’appelle ailleurs toute la journee” (from 
<<Le Misanthrope,» II ii) should read “de toute la journée.” 


James Peter Soffietti; «Phonemic analysis of the word in Turinese. 
An analysis of the phonemic structure of Turinese, a Gallo-Italic 
dialect, by the acoustic approach, based on Jaberg and Jud’s “Lin- 
guistic atlas of Italy and southern Switzerland.”> New York, {King’s 
Crown Press], 1949. 71 pp. 
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This Columbia University dissertation is an application, to the 
Turinese dialect, of a type of phonemic analysis called “acoustic” 
by its practitioners (notably Roman Jakobson, under whose direction 
this thesis was written and whose views it reflects). Since much of 
our discussion and criticism relates to the theoretical basis which 
underlies the work, we shall treat first the genesis, principles and 
merits of this approach to phonemics, and then the book itself. 

Speech sounds and the significant units (phonemes) into which 
they fall may, in theory, be analyzed from any one of three points 
of view: 1) the effect they produce on the hearer (i. e. an auditory 
basis); 2) the characteristics of the sounds themselves (acoustic 
basis); 3) the mechanism (organs of speech) used in the production 
of the sounds (articulatory basis). The first of these three is the 
basis on which people usually talk about sounds in everyday con- 
versation — classifying, for instance, an “a”-sound as “flat” or 
“broad,” or an “1”-sound as “bright” or “dark.” But the auditory 
approach has the grave disadvantage of resting wholly on personal 
and impressionistic criteria, which are unserviceable for objective 
analysis (just what is a “flat” or a “dark” sound?); it has therefore 
been almost universally abandoned as a basis for scientific discus- 
sion. Of the other two, the articulatory approach has until recent- 
ly been far superior to the acoustic, for analysis in precise terms, 
especially with the aid of mechanical devices (e. g. kymograph, X- 
ray). Hence the customary basis for phonetic and phonemic analy- 
sis has been articulatory, and we have come to classify sounds and 
phonemes according to the organs of speech used in their produc- 
tion. 

To most workers in linguistics — descriptive or historical — the 
articulatory approach has been essentially satisfactory, at least in 
the absence of adequate means for acoustic analysis. However, a 
group of phonologists centered around Prince Nicholas Troubetzkoy 
in Prague (the “Prague school”) were dissatisfied with articulatory 
analysis and terminology, and opposed to it an approach which they 
labeled “acoustic,” and which purported to describe features of the 
sounds themselves rather than of their production. Thus, in de- 
scribing vowels, they preferred to speak of “pitch” and “saturation” 
instead of defining tongue position and height; in analysing con- 
sonants, such contrasts as “acute” vs. “grave” or “loud” vs. “non- 
loud” were substituted for the usual contrasts in voicing, position 
and manner of articulation. As long as there were no adequate 
means of determining the nature of acoustic features, the truth or 
falsity of the Prague phonologists’ concepts could not be demon- 
strated, though many were inclined to suspect their terminology be- 
cause of its subjective implications. In the last few years, new in- 
struments, notably the “sound spectrograph”, have been developed 
for analysis and exact measurement of sound waves. On the ap- 
pearance of these machines andof the monograph<Visible speech> 
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by Potter, Kopp, and Green (1947), the Prague theoreticians im- 
mediately claimed that their approach had been vindicated (cf. 
Soffietti, p. 5). Actually, however, it has been shown (especially 
by Martin Joos, <Acoustic phonetics,>> Baltimore, 1948) that the 
res alts of spectrographic acoustic analysis are not at all discordant 
withor contrary to those of articulatory phonetics. It is now evident 
that the Prague school was very much offside in its analysis, and 
some of their notions were not only inexact but harmful, in that they 
discouraged further investigation (cf. Joos’ characterization of the 
“saturation” theory as “pernicious nonsense,” <Acoustic phone- 
tics,> p. 8, fn. 8). What many of us had suspected has definitely 
been shown to be true: that the Prague school’s approach and ter- 
minology is only pseudo-acoustic, andis really an auditory analysis, 
with the subjectivity and vagueness of reference which still charac- 
terize every auditory terminology. 

One cardinal problem which phonemic analysis has had to face 
Since its inception is that of partial complementation. The classi- 
fication of individual sounds into functional units or phonemes rests 
essentially on three criteria: phonetic similarity, complementary 
distribution, and structural patterning. (For a fuller discussion of 
these principles, cf. B. Bloch and G. L. Trager, <Outline of lin- 
guistic analysis,> Baltimore, 1942, chapter 3; and the reviewer’s 
<<Leave your language alone!,>> Ithaca, 1950, chapter 6.) If two or 
more phonetically similar sounds complement each other fully in 
their distribution—i. e. each sound occurring where the other(s) 
do not — thereis no problem about their classification, and everyone 
agrees to group sounds that are in complementary distribution as 
“nositional variants” and “allophones” of the same phoneme, Thus, 
in Portuguese, the front variety of [1] occurs only before a vowel 
and the back variety only before consonant or silence; we therefore 
class them together as allophones of the Portuguese /1/-phoneme. 
If two sounds contrast throughout the system of a language, we like- 
wise agree to classify them under separate phonemes; thus, in 
French [p] and [b] contrast in all positions, and we must set up 
two phonemes /p/ and /b/. What happens, however, if there is con- 
trast between two sounds in certain positions but not in others? — 
as in German, Russian, and Old French, where only unvoiced con- 
sonants occur in word-final position. In this situation, although a 
voiced consonant (such as [d]) may, in initial or medial position, 
contrast with its unvoiced counterpart (e. g. [t]), the contrast is 
“neutralized” at the end of a word, and we find only the unvoiced 
consonant. We thus find, say, German [ bunte } “many-colored” 
(f. sg) contrasting with |’bunde] “many-colored” (root form) and 
“band, league” are [bunt]. Obviously we must set up two phonemes, 
/t/ and /d/; but the [t]-sound in word-final position presents us 
with an apparent dilemma: where shall we classify it? Our crite- 
rion of complementary distribution fails us here, and we are left 
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only with phonetic similarity - which may likewise fail us in case 
(as often happens, though not in standard German) there is fluc- 
tuation in phonetic quality, in this instance in voicing. 

To obviate this difficulty, the Prague school proposed to recog- 
nize, in cases of “neutralization,” a new class of sound units, the 
“archiphoneme.” In the instance cited above, for example, [’bunde | 
and [’bunte ] would be transcribed phonemically /bunde/ and /bunte/, 
respectively; but [’bunt]} would be written, say, /bunT/, with a 
special archiphonemic symbol /T/ to cover both [t] and [d] when 
the contrast betweenthem was neutralized. The Prague phonologists 
have laid great stresson the theory of neutralization and the archi- 
phoneme, and have made itacardinal point of their doctrine. Some 
such solution might well seem in order, as longas the phoneme was 
regarded as an indivisible unit, and problems of classifying sounds 
in neat phonemic pigeonholes occupied the foreground. Here again, 
though, recent American work shows that the Prague school’s the- 
oriesare not aunique solution and not necessarily the best solution, 
and that the problem of partial complementation can be solved bet- 
ter than by cluttering one’s analysis with numerous and cumbersome 
archiphonemes. It is more fruitful to recognize that the phoneme, 
far from being an indivisible unit, is a bundle of significant sound- 
features or phonological “components,” and that these components 
do not always occur in exactly the same bundles in all positions. 
(Cf. especially Z. S. Harris, ‘Simultaneous components in phono- 
logy,’ «Language,>> XX [1944], 181-205, especially p. 183) Cases 
of “neutralization” can then be taken care of by extracting separate 
components, whose presence or absence is correlated with other 
factors, e. g. word-final disjuncture in the instance cited above 
from German. The Prague formulation is now seen to be, not the 
final solution of the problem at all, but the premature crystaliza- 
tion of an interesting but incomplete solution to a not fully analyzed 
problem. 

Soffietti has made a Prague-style analysis of the items given 
for Turinese in the Jaberg-Jud linguistic atlas, supplemented by 
further material supplied by himself (as a native speaker of Turi- 
nese) to cover contrasts not represented in the atlas’s sampling of 
the dialect. The main divisions of the book are: “Introduction” 
(pp. 155); “The Turinese Phoneme Correlations” (pp. 6-31); “Iden- 
tification of the Phonemes of.Turinese” (pp. 32-41); “The Turinese 
Phoneme Variants” (pp. 42-63); “Conclusion” (pp. 64-6); a brief 
text from the AIS re-transcribed in Soffietti’s phonemic and archi- 
phonemic symbolism (pp. 67-8); and an “Index Verborum” (pp. 69- 
71). The book represents a careful, thorough, and serious attempt 
at analyzing Turinese phonemics. Soffietti reaches the (not especi- 
ally new or original) conclusion that the material presented by a 
linguistic atlasis not wholly sufficient for the phonemic analysis of 
a dialect, and must be supplemented by the use of further informants. 
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In his treatment, Soffietti follows entirely the criteria of Jakobson 
and the Prague school; thus, we are given “grave” vs. “acute” and 
“loud” vs. “non-loud” as the main relations among the vowels and 
the various classes of consonants (pp. 27 ff.), and other criteria 
(e. g. manner of articulation, voicing) as quite secondary to these. 
Herein lies a crucial defect, since (as pointed out above) these 
pseudo-acoustic criteria are at present not sufficiently reliable for 
objective analysis. One can, indeed, extract a meaningful statement 
of Turinese phonemics and allophonics from Soffietti’s work, but 
only after considerable re-working of the underlying data; the 
phonemes themselves are undoubtedly those which he establishes, 
but are to be arrived at, and their allophones set up, by completely 
different procedures. 

Soffietti makes much of the archiphonemes which he sets up in 
nasal consonants and unstressed vowels, and attempts to use his 
discovery of neutralization in Turinese final unstressed vowels to 
buttress Pei’s theory that final -e and -i were at one time neutra- 
lized in the history of standard Italian, as shown by frequent con- 
fusion between -e and -iin the plurals of nouns (especially of the 
Latin “third” declension) and in verb endings (<<Modern Language 
Notes,>> LVIII [1943], 116-20). This attempt is hardly successful: 
the situation in Turinese is not necessarily comparable to that in 
Tuscan, and there is plenty of evidence that, in Tuscan, final -i and 
-e are kept distinct in numerous words whose endings were not 
subject to analogical disturbance — especially the “second declen- 
sion” plural ending -i, and the final vowels of such abverbs as pure 
“indeed”, representing Latin pure. (Cf. now the excellent treatment 
in Rohlfs’ «Historische Grammatik der italienischen Sprache und 
ihrer Mundarten,> Bern, 1949,I, § 142 [pp. 233-5].) All instances 
of disturbance of the regular development of -i and -e in standard 
Italian can be traced either to dialectal mixture or (in the majority 
of cases) to morphological factors inducing analogical change; cf. 
the present reviewer’s ‘The alleged “Murmelvokal” in Old Italian,’ 
<<Language,> XV (1939), 244-8. 

Another aspect of Soffietti’s thesis, more general in its import, 
seems disturbing to this reviewer. It is a work written for the 
doctorate in an American university by an American candidate; yet 
it takes practically no account of American work in linguistics, 
particularly of that which diverges from the criteria of the Prague 
school or tends to invalidate that school’s doctrines. The only in- 
ternal evidence that the book had any connection with the United 
States is the use of slant lines to enclose phonemic transcriptions, 
a current American practice. Soffietti’s whole approach is purely 
European; even his terminology reflects European rather than 
American usage, e. g. the term “opposition” where American Eng- 
lish uses “contrast.” One wonders to what extent this complete 
neglect of American workis justifiable. To put the question in other 
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terms: can one, without nationalism or chauvinism, reasonably ex- 
pect scholars living and working | in any given country to take work 
done in that country into consideration, especially insofar as it af- 
fects the foundation on which their scientific. activity and that of 
their students is based? The implications of this problem are both 
intellectual and economic, and range too far afield to be discussed 
in detail or resolved here; but it seems, at least to this reviewer, 
that there is grave danger of scientific myopia and consequent dam- 
age to ultimate achievement when sucha one-sided approach as that 
represented by this thesis is at all frequent or prevelant. Intellec- 
tual free trade, not restriction or “protectionism,” is a summum 
desideratum, in linguistics as elsewhere; the cause of science can 
only be harmed by doctrinaire extremism on the part of any group 
of scholars (American or European), or by putting intellectual 
blinders on the work done under one’s direction. 


Cornell University ROBERT A. HALL Jr. 


Robert A. Hall Jr.: «Leave your language alone!> Ithaca, N. Y., 
Linguistica, 1950. ix + 254 pp. 


This work is divided into four parts: I. Things we worry about; 
II. How language is built; III. Language in the world around us: IV. 
What we can do about language. 

Parts I and IV seem to belong together, since their main purpose 
is propagandistic. Parts II and III, on the other hand, are informa- 
tive. In Part II, the chapter entitled ‘Language has sound’ is of par- 
ticular merit; it seeks to explain in detail, for the layman’s benefit, 
the production and reception of speech-sounds and the elusive dif- 
ference between sounds and phonemes. In spots, the going isatrifle 
heavy forthe layman and schools of linguistics other than Professor 
Hall’s willprobably criticize its underlying mechanistic philosophy. 
By and large, however, the author does an excellent job. Issue may 
be taken (p. 73) with “Arabic k” as an example of a velar sound 
(Arabic q would have been more appropriate); with the transcription 
(p. 81) of “pot? as [pat], which should have been described as spe- 
cifically American rather than “English”; or “say” as [se], and 
“boat” as [bot], without indication of the diphthong value of the vow- 
el-symbols; with the omission of indication (p. 83) that in a phonetic 
transcription the superior vertical tick indicating stress is to be 
placed before the stressed syllable. 

The morphological section (Chapter 7— ‘Language Has Form) 
likewise has its merits; but it is somewhat vitiated by the author’s 
insistence on viewing French as a language structurally more akin 
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to Eskimo than to the other Western tongues (p. 93: “In some lan- 
guages like Eskimo or French, it is hard to tell whether such a 
thing as a word, in our sense of the term, exists at all”; p. 95: “if 
we try to speak each ‘French ‘word’ Separately! treating it as if it 
were like our words in English, our listeners simply won’t under- 
Stand us”). Is it really true (p. 106) that the French orthography of 
“je n’y ai pas eu beaucoup de travail 4 faire’ disguises the fact that 
the forms are indissolubly liked in speech”? It seems tous that the 
author’s statement is belied by his own phonemic transcription: 
/%a-n-i-e-paz-y-boku-d-travaj-a-fer/. At all events, is such a 
statement not also true of English “watchagonnado” for “what are 
you going to do,” or even in Italian /vo-kan-dar -tfa-de-s:o / for 
“vyoglio andarci adesso” ? We wonder whether the liaison feature, 
overstressed perhaps intraditional French grammars by traditional 
French phoneticians, has not hypnotized some of our linguisticians 
into forgetting that in varying degrees the same feature exists, in 
rapid speech, in other western tongues. 

Generally satisfactory also are the chapters in Part III (8 - 
‘Language has meaning’; 9 - ‘Language covers Territory’; 10 - 
‘Language doesn’t stay the same’). Certain phrases used by the 
author may be used against the theories he expresses elsewhere in 
his work; for instance, (p. 118): “the fact that we can use displaced 
speech is what gives language its tremendous effectiveness as a 
means of achieving mostintricate social coordination; we can relay 
messages from one person to another, almost indefinitely, until in 
the end we attain some desired goal, such as receiving a shipment 
of rails from a country half-way around the globe —and almost 
wholly by the use of displaced speech.” And, we would add, almost 
invariably, in a situation of this kind, the displaced speech assumes 
the written form, much belittled elsewhere (pp. 30-35). 

There seems to be basic contradiction between the following two 
statements: (p. 58): “The linguistician considers it better to study 
language first from the point of view of its form (sounds and com- 
binations of sounds) and tries to avoid, as much as possible, basing 
his analysis on the shifting sands of meaning” and (p. 59): “the 
only use we make of a word’s meaning is to determine whether this 
word belongs together in our analysis with other signals that have 
the same meaning (as when we class went as the past of go).” The 
function of meaning in linguistic analysis (see also Hall’s defini- 
tion of phoneme, p. 85) appears to be quite fundamental, and the 
author very reluctantly recognized its tremendous importance when 
he states (p. 129): “meaning is what makes language effective in 
human society.” 

In Parts I and IV the author abandons the informative for the 
polemic approach foreshadowed in his title. It is Professor Hall’s 
contention (p. 6) that there is no such thing as good or bad, correct 
or incorrect, right or wrong language; that thereis no such thing as 
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“written language”; that a dictionary or grammar is not as good an 
authority for your speech as the way you yourself speak; that words 
have no meaning, save as it is conferred upon them by the commu- 
nity of speakers; that all languages and dialects are of equal merit; 
that languages do not “decay” or become “corrupted,” but simply 
change. 

Professor Hall does not believe in linguistic academies (p. 10) 
or in the sanctity of grammatical rules. He would accept such 
forms as “you done it,” “he don’t,” “that’s hisn” in much the same 
fashion in which people accept holding the fork with the right hand 
instead of the left. Linguistic correctness, he avers, is a tradition- 
al, antidemocratic relic, and the “four-letter words” are fully justi- 
fied in the speech of a ditch-digger (p. 27). 

Whatever the merits of this stand may be, it is a little difficult 
to reconcile some of the author’s statements; e. g. (p. 24): “some of 
us are inclined to think that because a habit, a custom or a thing 
is old, it must necessarily be better than something new” and (p. 
34): “writing is definitely subordinate in historical origin to speak- 
ing.” We also view with some suspicion his claim (p. 34) that ges- 
ture languages are simply more remote derivatives of speech; most 
linguists and anthropologists hold the opposite view. On the other 
hand, we cannot but heartily concur in his denunciation of modern 
English spelling (p. 40) and the time-waste it involves (p. 46). 

In view of the author’s widely blurbed revolutionary linguistic 
philosophy, we should expect him to come to equally revolutionary 
conclusions in his later chapter on ‘Learning your own language.’ 
Instead, we areregaled merely with a different motivation in teach- 
ing children “correct” forms. Don’t tell them some forms are 
“right” and others “wrong,” says Professor Hall, in effect (p. 189): 
“We can easily make it clear toa child of ten or twelve that his 
advancement, his getting along, his getting whatever he wants out 
of life (whether that be personal advancement in any field, or money, 
or prestige, or intellectual or artistic pleasures) is going to depend 
to a considerable extent on his use of socially favored instead of 
disfavored forms.” 

The ideal language teacher’s attitude is described as follows 
(p. 191): “There’s nothing wrong with ‘it’s me,’ and it’s in constant 
use by people whose usage is unquestioned; you are, however, like- 
ly to run into difficulties with some people who think that ‘it’s me’ 
is incorrect, and when you’re talking with people who are quite 
puristically inclined, you’d better avoid ‘it’s me’ and use ‘it is I,’ 
even if it does seem somewhat unnatural.” 

All this smacks a bit of Milquetoastian hypocrisy and opportun- 
ism, but it does not differ radically from what has avowedly or 
covertly been done, in linguistic and many other matters, since 
time immemorial. 


The claims of dictionaries, grammar-books and “guides to good 
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usage” are described (p. 238) as “a pure fake and an imposture.” 
Actually, by the author’s definition, they are fully justified if we 
merely substitute for “what is right and what is wrong” the phrase 
“what is good for you and what isn’t.” Also, it is hardly true that 
in present-day Americathe use of “socially incorrect” forms neces- 
sarily leads to social condemnation and personal disadvantage (p. 
234). We need only refer to Ade, Ruark, Dizzy Dean, the sports 
writers, the composers of popular songs to show that “incorrect- 
ness” very often pays, and pays well. The stuffy, school-marmish 
attitude toward language that the author describes is pretty defi- 
nitely a thing of the past, not only among linguists, but among the 
population at large, and this leaves Professor Hall, in a sense, tilt- 
ing with windmills. It was his avowed intention to use the psychi- 
atric shock-treatment on his readers (p. 7); but in the end he pulls 
his punches, and finally leaves us with the admonition to use “cor- 
rect” forms, not because they are “correct,” but for our own crass- 
ly material good. 

But since as a by-product of his crusade he has offered us a 
generally satisfactory discussion of the sounds, forms, meanings, 
territorial extent and mode of change of language, he has not al- 
together wasted either his time or ours. 


Columbia University MARIO A. PEI 


Mario A. Pei: «<“The story of language.» Philadelphia and New 
York, Lippincott, 1949. 493 pp. 


<The story of language>> by Professor Mario A. Pei is a wel- 
come addition tothe field of popular linguistics. ‘Itis the first book, 
to this reviewer’s knowledge, that seems to have been carefully 
planned for the man-in-the-street, a book that can be read with 
pleasure and profit without need for previous training in linguistics. 

It is divided into six parts, and each part into a number of short 
chapters bearing non-technical descriptive titles. One of its most 
unusual features is the fact that the chapters are not interdependent 
and can be read in 10 to 25 minutes. 

In the first four parts (I. The history of language; II. The con- 
stituent elements of Language; III. The social function of language; 
and IV. The modern spoken tongues, pp. 9-391), Professor Pei 
guides the reader on an interesting and instructive observation tour 
of some of the most colorful and fascinating aspects of historical 
descriptive, geographical, and comparative linguistics. He does it 
without being technical and without sacrificing readability by tell- 
ing us the story of language mainly in terms of its functional, or 
semantic, aspects. 
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In Part V. (Problems of language learning, pp. 392-425) the 
author discusses some of the language learning difficulties as well 
as the various schools of thought regarding language teaching meth- 
odology. 

Part VI. (An international language, pp. 426-464) deals with the 
ever present provlem of a universal tongue. 

Very little can be added to the high praises that <The story of 
language> has already received in several leading newspapers and 
periodicals. It has been lauded as a remarkable contribution to the 
field of popular non-fiction literature, and the Book of the Month 
Club is offering it to its members. 

No doubt, the uninitiated will derive from this book new and im- 
portant insights not only into elementary facts about language and 
languages, but also into significant geographical, political, economic 
and historical world factors which are reflected in language, the so- 
called “mirror of culture.” He will find in it concepts of interna- 
tionalism and tolerance. He will be made to realize that there are 
millions of human beings who do not speak or understand English, 
but who venerate other linguistic gods, and will become more or 
less aware of the fact that to different languages there correspond 
various ways of forming concepts of the physical and abstract 
world. 

The foreign language teacher, too, will find in Professor Pei’s 
book a great deal of information that will enrich his cultural back- 
ground and increase his insight into certain aspects of his subject 
matter and its teaching. While Part V. deals specifically with the 
problem of language learning andwith some of the most recent con- 
troversies regarding its teaching, throughout the book he will find 
numerous comments of pedagogical value. 

Should the language teacher be planning to introduce a “general 
language” course, <The story of language» will be a most useful 
reference. As a matter of fact, the author has apparently developed 
into a book what he once statedin the «French Review> (‘Some re- 
flections on the Harvard Report,’ January 1946) to be the primary 
purpose of a general language course, viz., a course to give the 
student an insight into the modes of thought and expression of non- 
English speakers, and into such aspects of civilization in general 
as are reflected by the story of language. 

The philologist and the linguistic scientist will also be pleased 
with this new book. It bridges the gap that exists between the lay- 
man’s concept of language and language study on the one side, and 
our field of linguistic endeavor on the other. This is accomplished 
by revealing the extent and the depth and the fascination of the sub- 
ject matter of linguistics, as well as its relation to the social and 
psychological sciences and to everyday life. The philologist will 
be particularly pleased because he will see in it an excellent in- 
troduction to his field, which consists mainly in the establishment 
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of the story ofa given civilization as it can be determined by analy- 
sis of its language or languages and the corresponding literatures. 
He will approve of Professor Pei’s having developed the story of 
language principally around its semantic aspect, since it is mainly 
in a language’s lexicon that a culture is reflected. 

The linguistic scientist, on the other hand, is especially interest- 
ed in the physiological, psychological, and structural nature of lan- 
guage, and in its literature only to the extent that it contributes to 
a fuller understanding of the former. Therefore, he will not entire- 
ly agree with Professor Pei’s version of the story of language, 
mainly because of the relatively little stress given to phonology, 
morphology and syntax on both the synchronic and diachronic levels 
of linguistic analysis. Not only does the author dedicate too few 
pages (100-137) to these basic constituent elements of language, but 
he also fails to make the reader conscious of the existence of form 
and structure in language in general or in any one language in par- 
ticular, including English. 

The linguistic scientist will also disapprove the approach to lin- 
guistic description consisting of a comparison of how-they-say-it- 
in-language-X with how-they-say-it-in-English since it does not 
lead to the formation of an objective view of the facts of language 
structure and development. However, in the same breath he will 
also have to admit that, psychologically, this is perhaps the most 
effective method of capturing the layman’s interest in a field of en- 
deavor which is generally considered dry as dust. 

While «<The story of language>> is not organized as, nor was it 
meant to be, an introductory textbook, it is a work that every stu- 
dent of linguistics, as well as of any other social science, will want 
to read and re-read. 


Syracuse University JAMES P. SOFFIETTI 


PUBLICATIONS, RECEIVED 


Symposium 


AND 


Centro de Estudios Hispanicos 


BOOKS AND ARTICLES 


GENERAL 


Dali, Salvador: The decadence of 
modern art, in “The American 
Weekly,” 20 Aug. 1950, p. 16-17. 
{[“The famous Spanish leader of 
surrealism explains his discon- 
tent with contemporary art and 
why classical traditions must be 
revived.” “There is — said he — 
nothing new produced in the world 
of art which is not getting more 
and more wretched! The reasons 
for the dizzy decline of modern 
art: the lack of every vestige of 
technique, skill and craftsmanship 
...they do not know how to paint 
and are totally incapable of depict- 
ing, even indifferently, a human 
countenance. This is extremely 
serious, for it threatens to plunge 
an entire generation into the dark- 
est artistic barbarism. Modern 
artists have a horror of the daz- 
zling perfection of the masters 
of the Renaissance. Consequently 
they prefer to go back and take as 
models ideals more or less bar- 
barous. Inorder to produce mod- 
ern art they confine themselves 
to turning out caricatures of the 
most remote periods, literal cop- 
ies of the scrawls in prehistoric 
caves. It is easier to play with 
barbarous art than to approach 
those half-divine and grandiose 
beings, the Michelangelos and 
Leonardos. The total lack of the 
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culture of artist today. He is, pure 
and simple, a new barbarian. 
Modern artists want to obtain the 
maximum effect with the minimum 
of effort. Those who pretend to 
create do nothing but plagiarize 
the forms of art that are the most 

barbarous and the easiest to imi- 
tate from the past. We witness 
today a veritable new “academ- 
ism” of ugliness, of spattering, of 
failure, of frustration, of acci- 
dent.” } 

Ellis, M. B.: St-Denys-Garneau: 
art et réalisme, Montréal, Chan- 
tecler, 1949, 197 p. 

Harris, Julian, ed.: The Human- 
ities; an appraisal, [Madison, 
Wisc., 1950, xx, 168 p. (Univ. of 
Wisc.) [Contributors: Cleanth 
Brooks, Philo M. Buck, Serge 
Chermayeff, Donald J. Grout, 
Henry Guerlac, Howard M. Jones, 
Rudolf Kolisch, Clark G. Kuebler, 
Howard L. Nostrand, Nathan M. 
Pusey, Wolfgang Stechow, Eliseo 
Vivas. Introd. by J. Harris.] [The 
point of view held by the twelve 
scholars who have contributed to 
this book “is not a defense of the 
humanities;” they “feel that node- 
fense is needed. Rather, the hu- 
manists themselves are brought 
to task for losing their perspec- 
tive in overspecialization, for 
thinking of the humanities as a 
‘closed corporation’ and, in so 
doing, neglecting their responsi- 
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bilities to the public.” “In the dis- 
cussions of literary criticism, 
music, international relations, 
and the fine arts, such men as 
Cleanth Brooks, D. J. Grout, H. L. 
Nostrand, and W. Strechow show 
how the humanities ‘can be of ac- 
tive service to society,’ and indi- 
cate the reasons why this service 
has not been fully realized. They 
point out that the humanities have 
declined while the natural and 
physical sciences have assumed 
greater importance, and _ they 
make the reader aware of the con- 
sequences to cuitural and moral 
values in this shifting emphasis.” 
This excellent and important book 
has: been published in celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the University of Wis- 
consin. | 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Pasternak, Boris: Selected writ- 
ings (tr. C. M. Bowra and Babette 
Deutsch), Norfolk, Conn., New Di- 
rections, 1949, xii, 288 p. 

Pinto doCarmo, J.A.: Rui Barbosa 
eo Dom Quixote. Casa de Rui 
Barbosa, 1949, 17 p. il. 

Rizzo, P.M. Letizia: Influssi pro- 
venzali e francesi sulla lingua 
della scuola politica siciliana. 
Estratto da “Convivium, ” 1949, 5, 
p. 740-748, Torino. (Societa edi- 
trice internazionale.) 

Valle Abad, Federico del: Influen- 
cia espanola sobre le literatura 
francesa: Juan Rotrou (1609- 
1650), ensayocritico. Avila, 1946, 
260 p. 


CZECH. 


Ekblom, R.: Reste-t-il, en tché- 
que, des traces de la différence 


mélodique entre les anciennes 
intonations ? Quelques remarques 
sur l’accent musical. Uppsala, 
1949, 13 p. (Ur: Sprdkvetens- 
kapliga Sdllskepets Forhandlin- 
gar 1949-1951.) 


ENGLISH 


Danielsson, Bror: Studies on the 
accentuation of polysyllabic latin, 
greek, and romance loan-words in 
english, with special reference 
to those ending in — able, — ate, 
—ator, —ible, —ic, —ical, and 
—ize. Stockholm, 1948, xvi, 644 
p. Addenda et corrigenda, 6 p. 
(Stockholm Studies in English, 
III.) 

Forsberg, Rune: A contribution to 
a Dictionary of old english place- 
names. Uppsala, 1950, xlvi, 224 
p. (Almquist and Wiksells Bok- 
tryckeri AB [Inaugural disserta- 
tion for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. | 

Fridén, Georg: Studies on the ten- 
ses of the english verb from Chau- 
cer to Shakespeare, with special 
reference to the late XVIth cen- 
tury. Uppsala, 1948, 222 p. (In- 
augural dissertation, Univ. of 
Uppsala. Conclusions, bibliogr.) 

Frisk, Gosta, ed.: A middle english 
translation of Macer Floridus de 
Viribus Herbarum, Uppsala, 1949, 
338 p. [Inaugural dissertation, 
Univ. of Uppsala. Introd., text, 
notes, glossary, summary, bibli- 
ogr. and index of personal names. | 

Lindsay, J.: Charles Dickens. A 
biographical and critical study. 
New York, [1950], 459 p. (Philo- 
sophical Library) [“With fresh 
material, is told the tull story of 
his life, the breakdown of his mar- 
riage and his seduction of Ellen 
Ternan, together with a study of 
his novels which shows how the 
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events impacted on his work and 
underlay its tensions.” | 

Wilde, Oscar: De profundis. With 
an introd. by Vyvyan Holland, 
New York, Philosophical Library, 
[1950], 148 p. [Being the first 
complete and accurate version of 
‘Epistola: inCarcere et Vinculis,’ 
the last prose work in english of 
Wilde. | 


FRENCH 


Alexandre. The medieval French 
“Romand’ Alexandre” III, version 
of Alexandre de Paris, variants 
and notes to branch I, prepared 
by A. Foulet, Princeton, N. J., 
1949, vi, 344 p. (Elliott Mon.) [See 
M.S. LaDu, Sy, 1950, IV, 181-187. 
“The first five vols. of the Prince- 
ton ed. have now been published.” 
“The preceding vols. were pre- 
pared under the direction of the 
late E.C. Armstrong.” “Vols. VI, 
VII, and VIII are in preparation.” 
“The present vol. eminently main- 
tains the high quality of painstak- 
ing and penetrating scholarship.” 
The “reviewer sets forth some 
observations gleaned from a per- 


usal of the two texts”... “in view 
of this lack” in the discussion by 
Foulet. | 


Valéry, Paul: Selected writings. 
{New Directions, Norfolk, Con- 
necticut, 1950, 256 p.] [Selection 
in english translation with the ori- 
ginal french on parallel pages. 
Poetry and prose. 18 transla- 
tors. | 

Weinberg, Bernard: Critical pre- 
faces of the French Renaissance. 
Northwestern University Press, 
Evanston, Illinois, 1950, xiv, 290 
p. [Introd., Texts, Glossary, In- 
dex. Inthe introd. five major texts 
of Art poétique of the XVIth cen- 
tury in France are analyzed in 
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considerable detail. These will 
supplement the texts published in 
the collection. The prefaces were 
published between 1525 and 1611. 
A short bibliographical note pre- 
cedes each text. Notes at the bot- 
tom of the pages. Bibliogr. for 
the glossary. | 


GERMAN 


Society for the history of the Ger- 
mans in Maryland. 27th Report. 
Baltimore, 1950, 80 p. 


ITALIAN 


Corso, Giuseppe: Le pit belle leg- 
gende della Rocca, Brescia, “La 
Scuola” editrice, [1946], 73 p., il. 
{ An original collection of venetian 
religious folklore. Twelf leg- 
gendes and epilogue. | 

Pensato-Capitanio, Angela: Liri- 
che. Milano-Roma, [1950], 31 p. 


[ Poesia | 
Rohlfs, Gerhard: Historische 
Grammatik der Italienischen 


Sprache and ihrer Mundarten. I: 
Lautlehre. Bern, A. Franche A. 
G. Vertag [1949], 548 p. 
Tusiani, Giuseppe: Peccato e luce. 
Con pref. di Cesare Foligno. New 
York, [1949], 39 p. (The Venetian 
Press.) [Foems in italian. | 


PORTUGUESE 


Figueiredo, Fidelino de: A epica 
portuguesa no seculo XVI. Sub- 
sidios documentares para uma 
theoria geral da epopéa. Texto 
il., Sdo Paulo, 1950, 406 p. (Univ. 
de Sao Paulo.) [Es una verdadera 
exposici6én magistral de la teoria 
general de la epopeya; de su 
concepto y génesis, seguida del 
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estudio critico de la épica portu- 
guesaen el siglo XVI, es decir de 
1502 a 1580; del siglo de oro portu- 
gués, segiin unos, pues otros con- 
sideran que lo es el XIX, entre 
ellos Unamuno. Figueiredo apunta 
la semejanza de la creencia de 
éste con respecto a Portugal, con 
la tesis de Homero Seris acerca 
‘de la existencia de una segunda 
edad de oro de la literatura es- 
panola en el siglo XIX. | 


SPANISH 
Spain 


Amo, Julian, and Shelby, Charmion: 
The printed work of the Spanish 
Intellectuals in the Americas, 
1936-1945. La obra impresa de 
los intelectuales espanoles en 
América, 1936-1945. Bibliografia 
compilada. Prdl. de Alfonso 
Reyes, Stanford, California, 
[1950], xiii, 145 p. (Stanford Uni- 
versity.) (Bibliography prepared 
by The Hispanic Foundation of The 
Library of Congress. [En espa- 
nol, excepto la Introduction by 
Luther H. Evans, Director de la 
Biblioteca del Congreso de Wash- 
ington, la cual va seguida de su 
traduccion al espanol. Dice 
Reyes: “Esta obra se inspira en 
el deseo de poner de manifiesto 
la constancia y la continuidad del 
espiritu en medio de las tragicas 
agitaciones sociales que hemos 
presenciado y es, en tal sentido, 
una obra de edificacién moral.” 
Es el exponente de la extensa y 
brillante labor, en todos los 6r- 
denes de la actividad intelectual, 
letras y ciencias, de los espanoles 
expatriados que han sido acogidos 
en el Continente Americano. ] 

Arjona, J. H., Active Spanish, 
American Book Co., New York, 
etc., [1950], XXV, 237 p. 


Azcoaga, Enrique: 


Rehumaniza- 
cién del arte, Madrid, 1949?, 13 
p. (Rev. de Ideas Estéticas.) 
[Contra José Ortega y Gasset y 
su nefasto libro “La deshumani- 
zacion del arte,” que tan perni- 
ciosa influencia tuvo en el descar- 
rio de los escritores jévenes 
espafioles. | 

Bruerton, C.: Tirso de Molina; 
studies in dramatic realism, a 
review. Repr. from “Hisp. Rev.,” 
1949, XVII, 343-347. [Resefa del 
libro de Miss I. L. McClelland, 
publ. por el Inst. of Hisp. Stud., 
Liverpool, 1948, vii, 256 p. ] 

Calderon de la Barca, Pedro: No 
hay mas fortuna que Dios, ed. with 
introd. and notes by Alexander A 
Parker. Manchester Univ. Press, 
1949, xl, 92 p. [Auto sacramental. 
Falta el vocabulario, como encasi 
todas las ed.escolares inglesas. 
Appendix: The meaning of ‘dis- 
crecion’ in “No hay mas fortuna 
que Dios:” the medieval back- 
ground and XVIth and XVIIth cen- 
tury usage, p. 77-92. Extensa 
introd. sobre la fecha de compo- 
sicién (1652-1658), el tema de ‘el 
demonio’ y la técnica dramatica, 
la escenografia y tramoya y los 
datos bibliograficos de los autos. 
Estudio erudito y buena edicion. | 
Cuervo, Rufino José: Disquisi- 
ciones sobre filologia castellana, 
ed., prol. y notas de R. Torres 
Quintero, Bogota, 1950, xvi, 666p. 
(Publ. del Inst. [de] Caro y 
Cuervo.) [Muestra de un dic- 
cion ario de la lengua castellana. 
Estudios filol6gicos. Observa- 
ciones sobre el diccionario de la 
Acad. Esp. El “Centén epistola- 
rio.” Los casos encliticos y pro- 
cliticos del pronombre detercera 
persona. Una ed. de la “Diana.” 
El castellano en América. El 
elemento popular en el Dicc, de 
la Acad. El esp. en Costa Rica. 
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La lengua de Cervantes. Orto- 
logia cast. de nombres propios, 
etc. — Obra ingente. Algunos de 
los trabajos son inéditos. ] 
[Delicado, Francisco]: Retrato de 
la Lozana Andaluza en lengua es- 
pafola muy clarissima Compuesto 
en Roma. El qual Retrato demues- 
tra lo que en Roma passaba y 
contiene muchas mas cosas que la 
Celestina. [Venezia, 1528] Ed. 
facs. del Gnico ej. conocido que se 
conserva en la Biblioteca Nacional 
de Viena. La ed. ha sido dirigida 
por el biblidfilo D. Antonio Pérez 
Gomez, merced a D. Eugenio 
Asensio y D. Antonio Rodriguez- 
Monino, que cedieron las foto- 
copias de dicho ejemplar. Ed. de 
biblidfilo impresa sobre papel de 
hilo, con grandes margenes, de 
20 x 27 cm., tirada de 252 ejem- 
plares, de ellos 34 marcados con 
letras y con el nombre impreso 
del poseedor y 218 numerados, 
totalmente suscritos. 
Diez-Canedo, Enrique: Oracidén de 
los débiles al comenzar el ajo. 
[México, 1949], 7 p. [“Para el 
Ano Nuevo de 1950 se imprimido 
este poema....La ed. consta de 
250 ejemplares numerados a mano 
por los hijos del autor, en papel 
Ingres C. M. Fabriano.” Ej. no. 
123: Enrique, Ma. Teresa, Ma. 
Luisa, Joaquin (Dfez-Canedo.) 
Emocionada plegaria del inspi- 
rado poeta, ya desaparecido, pu- 
blicada con amor filial por sus 
hijos. | 
Garcia de Oriolano, Gaspar: Pri- 
mera parte de la Murgetana del 
Oriolano, guerras, y conquista del 
Reyno de Murcia por el Rey D. 
Jayme I de Aragon. Con la re- 
dempcién del Castillo de Origue- 
la. Donde se illustra casi toda la 
nobleza de Espafa.... Valencia, 
1608. Edicién presentada por 
Antonio Pérez y Gémez. 8 hojas 
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prel. y 100 folios, mas 15 p. sin 
num. con la “Declaracién de los 
nombre antiguos contenidos en 
este compendio, y fundacién de la 
Ciudad de Origuela, y antigiledad 
de la Villa de Oliva,” en prosa. 
La presente edicion ha sido reali- 
zada en los Talleres de Tipografia 
Moderna, de Valencia, bajo el 
cuidado de Maria Amparo y 
Vicente Soler. Consta de 218 
ejemplares, sobre papel de hilo 
ahuesado verjurado, num, del 1 
at 218. Se termin6o de imprimir, 
a mano, con caracteres Bodoni, 
el dia XVI de enero de MCML. — 
Espléndida ed. de lujo de este 
poema narrativo-heroico del siglo 
XVII, en octavas reales. La cu- 
bierta y portada en facsimile. 
Rarisimo libro del que no setenia 
noticia directa. Sdlo se conocia 
la descripcién que hace Gallardo 
en su Ensayo, III, no. 2310, con 
ligeras variantes. El Sr. Pérez 
Gémez nos ha rendido un buen 
servicio con esta reimpresi6n. 

Gonzalez de laCalle, P. U.: Anota- 
ciones a un texto magistral [el 
“Manual de Gramatica histérica 
espafiola” de D. R. Menéndez 
Pidal], en Miscelanea de Filolo- 
gia, Literatura e Histdéria cultu- 
ral, 4 memoria de F. A. Coelho, 
Lisboa, 1950, II, 41-54. (Centro 
de Estudos Filolégicos.)  [Tir. 
ap. | 

Grases, Pedro: La trascendencia 
de la actividad de los escritores 
espanoles e hispanoamericanos 
en Londres, de 1810 a 1830. Ca- 
racas, 1943, 80 p. 

Hesse, E. W.: Courtly allusions in 
the plays of Calderén. Tir.ap. de 
PMLA, 1950, LXV, 531-549. 

Longhurst, J. E.: Erasmus and the 
Spanish Inquisition: The case of 
Juan de Valdés. Albuquerque, 
1950, 114 p. (Univ. of New Mex- 
ico.) [“This work provides,...a 
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narrative biography of a virtually 
unknown period in the life of 
Valdés [in Spain] and a survey of 
the climate of political-religious 
opinion in XVIth-century Spain 
which brought to a rather sudden 
and the public cultivation of 
Erasmus.” ] 

Rejano, Juan: Noche adentro. Méx- 
ico, 1949, 131 p. (Editorial: 
Poesia Hispano- Americana. ”) 
[Poeta espanol que descuella 
entre los de la Generacion de 1936 
o del destierro, como autor de 
poesias de verdadera originalidad 
de pensamiento y expresi6n, en 
las que se vale de laforma eterna 
del verso, es decir la medida, el 
acento, el ritmo y la rima. Se 
muestra contrario a las modas 
pasajeras de los_ recientes 
“ismos.” Véase lo que dice E. 
Abreu Gomez en el perfil prel. 
que traza de Rejano: “Se burla 
de quienes hacen delarte un juego 
de malabares [juego del cual es 
responsable Ortega y Gasset; | 
repudia la poesfa que rompié sus 
amarrasy sus raices y sus anclas, 
apartandose de la entrana del 
hombre. Mas se Cine a la otra 
poesia que toma de la tierra, de 
la sangre, de los luceros y de los 
dioses, la verdad que es evangelio 
humano.” | 

Rey, A., Las leyendas del ciclo 
carolingio en la “Gran conquista 
de Ultramar. [La leyenda de 
Berta, la de Mainete, la de la 
reina Sevilla, etc.] Tir. ap. de 
Rom. Phil, 1949-50, III, 172-181. 

Rodriguez-Mofiino, A., El “Qui- 
jote” de D. Antonio de Sancha 
(1777). Noticias bibliograficas. 
Madrid, 1948, 16 p. [Ed. de 100 
ej. num. | 
Rodriguez-Monino, A., ed. y est. 
de Fr. Antonio de Lisboa, “Viaje 
a Oriente” (1507), [Badajoz], 
1949, 88p. [Ed. de 100 ej. num. ] 


Rodriguez-Mofiino, A.: Maria 
Vilela de Sanabria, testamento y 
descendencia de la madre de S. 
Pedro de Alcantara (1540), { Bada- 
joz], 1949, 21 p. [Separata de la 
“Rev. de Est. Extremeifios, ” 1948, 
III-IV, 289-304. Tirada de 100 
ejs. num. } 

Santayana, George: Atoms of 
thought. An anthology of thoughts, 
selected and edited by Ira D. 
Cardiff. Philosophical Library, 
New York, [1950], XV, 28 p. 
[ “Sayings and opinions of the dis- 
tinguished scholar” “Is designed 
to present to the serious reader 
some of the pithy and worthwhile 
thoughts of the great philosopher, 
thoughts which otherwise would 
require the reading of two dozen 
or more weighty philosophical 
tomes.” “This collection. ..has 
been made, over a period of many 
years.” | 

Seltzer, Harriett Annette: The de- 
velopment of the function word 
system from vulgar latin to mod- 
ern spanish. An abstract of a 
thesis for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Spanish in...the 
Univ. of Illinois. Urbana, 1950, 
20p. [Under the guidance of Prof. 
H. R. Kahane. } 


HISPANIC AMERICA 


Bandeira, M.: Literatura Hispano- 
Americana. Rio de Janeiro, 1949, 
222 p. (I. Pongetti, Editores.) 
[Manual en portugués. ] 

Roa, Ram6én: Con la pluma y el 
machete, compilacién, prodl. y 
notas de Raul Roa, II, La Habana, 
1950, 323 p. (Acad. de la Hist. de 
Cuba. Ed. patrocinada por el 
Ministerio de Educacidn.) [Verso 
y prosa.] Id., III, 310 p. 

Rodriguez-Mofiino, A.: Catalogo 
de los documentos de América 
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existentes en la colecci6én de 
Jesuitas en la Academia de la 
Historia de Madrid. [Impresos 
y manuscritos. ] [ Badajoz], 
1949, 249 p. [La parte de ms. 
incorporada a este trabajo, habia 
sido impresa en 1935. Tir. de 
200 ej. num. Erudita y utilfsi- 
ma obra, repleta de curiosas e 
interesantes noticias bibliografi- 
cas sobre la América espanola, 
los aborigenes, descubrimientos, 
historia, memoriales, relaciones, 
viajes, fiestas, prematicas, de- 
cretos, pregones, misiones, y 
“Las naves de Cortés destruidas,” 
poema por José Ma. Vaca de Guz- 
man, premiado por la Acad. Esp., 
etc. (569 papeletas). | 
Rosell y Malpica, Eduardo: Diario 
del Teniente Coronel (1895-1897), 
I: En camino. Prefacio y notas 
de B. Souza. La Habana, 1949, 
197 p., il. (Acad. de la Hist. de 
Cuba.) 
Villaronga, L.: El peregrino en la 
senda del sol. San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, [1950], 97 p. 


PERIODICALS 


Anales de 1a Academia Nacional de 
Artes y Letras. Homenaje a Va- 
rona. La Habana, 1949, ano 
XXXV, tomo XXVIII. [Enrique 
José Varona, por Medardo Vitier. 
La critica literaria de Varona, 
por Raimundo Lazo. El filosofar 
de Varona, por Jorge Manach. El 
Varona que yo conoci, por Miguel 
Angel Carbonell. — Brillantes es- 
tudios. ] 

Anales [de la] Universidad de Santo 
Domingo. Ciudad Trujillo, R. D., 
Jul. — Dic., 1948, XIII, nos. 47-48. 

{ndice general por autores y temas 
de los Anales de la Universidad 
de Santo Domingo (Anos 1937 a 
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1947.) 
77 p. 
Anales de la Universidad Nacional 
Mayor de San Marcos. [ iQué ti- 
tulo tan largo!|] Lima, 1949, 2a 
época, no. 1. [Doc. oficiales y 
relacién de actividades cultura- 
les. | 

Archivum Linguisticum. Glasgow. 
[Comparative philology and gen- 
eral linguistics. Ed. by I. M. 
Campbell and S. Ullmann. (Jack- 
son, Son and Co.) 73 West George 
St. Glasgow, C.2.) (Univ. of Glas- 
gow) [2 veces al afio,I, 1949. |] 

Asomante. 1949, V, no. 3. Salva- 
dor Brau: Asi somos nosotros. 
A. Cordova Landron: Salvador 
Brau, maestro de periodistas. J. 
Ferrer: En el centenario de Va- 
rona. Monelisa Lina Pérez Mar- 
chand: La inquietud existencial 
en la poesia de Garcia Lorca. Los 
libros. Diccionario de literatura 
espanola, (Rev. de Occ.) Juicio 
critico por N. Vientéds Gaston: 
“Desigual y fragmentario conoci- 
miento de la lit. hispanoameri- 
cana.” Sefala graves omisiones. 
“Es también inexplicable la omi- 
sidn de las iltimas obras de al- 
gunos escritores espanoles, ej.: 
Leon Felipe y Juan Larrea.” 

Id. — 1949, V, no. 4. Numero dedi- 
cado a Goethe. 

Bulletin Hispanique, 1949, LI, no. 
1. M. Bataillon: “El villano en 
su rincén.” [Extenso e intere- 
sante estudio literario-filoséfico- 
historico sobre esta comedia de 
Lope de Vega, que empieza como 
una adaptaciOn dramatica del 
“Menosprecio de Corte y alabanza 
de aldea” y termina como un auto 
sacramental a lo profano. Singu- 
lar es esta “alabanza de aldea.” 
Se distingue, a primera vista por 
rarezas que parecen hechas para 
desconcertar al lector, y que Ba- 
taillon analiza y pone en claro. 


Ciudad Trujillo [1949], 
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La accion se desarrolla en Parfs 
y sus alrededores. Figuran el 
labrador protagonista y el rey de 
Francia. Es una pieza de circun- 
stancias y la circunstancia es la 
actualidad dinastica. La fecha 
debe ser 1915 en vez de 1912. El 
tema persiste en Matos Fragoso, 
con “El sabio en su retiro y vi- 
llano en surinc6én,” del que Meso- 
nero alababa “la novedad del 
argumento,” por ignorar el ori- 
ginal de Lope. ] — J. — L. Flecnia- 
koska: La “Jura del principe,” 
auto sacramental de Mira de 
Amescua, et lVhistoire contem- 
poraine. —Comptes rendus. — 
Revue des revues — Informations. 
Id. — 1949, LI, no 2. E. M. Wilson 
(tr. de l’angl. par Mme. H..G. 
Aubrun): Images et structure 
dans “Peribanez.” —Ch. V. 
A[{ubrun]: Note complémentaire 
[sobre ‘Symphonia’, ’zampojfia’, 
‘zanfona!] — R. Lafon: Les varia- 
tions de la frontiére linguistique 
basco-espagnole depuis le Moy- 
en — Age, d’aprés un ouvrage ré- 
cent [la de J. Caro Baroja: 
Materiales para una historia de 
la lengua vasca en su relacién 
con la latina; Univ. de Salamanca, 
1945.] — J. A. van Praag: Los 
“Protocolos de los Sabios de Sién” 
y la “Isla de los Monopantos” de 
Quevedo. — Comptes rendus. — 
Notes bréves. — Revue des re- 
vues. — Informations. [En el in- 
forme de los trabajos del Semi- 
nario de Estudios medievales 
espafoles de la Universidad de 
Wisconsin, se da la buena nueva 
de que la 2a parte de la General 
Estoria de Alfonso X, empezada 
por Solalinde, ha sido terminada 
por Oelschlaeger, y que se trabaja 
en las cuatro partes restantes. 
Completara la ed. del texto, un 


estudio de las fuentes, del lenguaje 
y de la cultura alfonsina. La 
obra entera abarcara cinco voli- 
menes.—Cierra el namero la 
utilisima “bibliographie franco- 
ibérique” por J. Guinard, con 
nuevas subsecciones. | 
Bulletin of Hispanic Studies. Li- 
verpool, 1950, XXVII, no. 106. 
[Este es el nuevo titulo del “Bul- 
letin of Spanish Studies.” —I. L. 
McClelland: Concerning the dra- 
matic approach to the XVIIIth 
century. — J. Ornstein: Mediaeval 
Spanish studies at the University 
of Wisconsin. — E. Allison Peers: 
A new Hispanic Bibliography. 
[Sobre Homero Serfs: Manual de 
Bibliograffa de la literatura es- 
panola, 14 parte. “It initiates one 
of the most ambitious Hispanic 
schemes devised in recent times, 
a seven-volume bibliography co- 
vering the whole of Spanish liter- 
ature.” “The classification is 
extremely thorough, ...the book 
shouldbe of special use to authors 
writing on particular themes.... 
Other admirable sections are 
on .... Versification, Leyendas 
(over 200 entries) and a really 
magnificent treatment, in over 50 
pages, almost a work in itself, 
of Cancioneros. These details 
should suffice to show that, once 
the work is completed, ... it 
should be of a utility quite 
unparalleled by that of any simi- 
lar work in existence.” “The 
specialist can always. subject 
such a book to a searching test 
in his own restricted field. I 
have done this, and it emerges 
triumphantly. Very few sources 
can have been overlooked by the 
editor .... The bookis clearly the 
result of the most solid, consci- 
entious and devoted labour.” | 
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JULES C. ALCIATORE. Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1938. Associate 
professor of Romance Languages, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Has published numerous articles on,the influence of the “idéologues” on 
Stendhal. Has taught French at Northwestern University and at the 
Catholic University of America. 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER. Dean of comparatists. In 1900, he suc- 
ceeded Professor Joseph Texte at the University of Lyon in the only 
chair of comparative literature then in existence. In 1910, he gave at 
the Sorbonne its first course in modern comparative literature. He 
founded, with Paul Hazard the famous “Revue de Littérature comparée.” 
Has served as Visiting professor in several American Universities and 
is the author of many books and articles. Nowin retirement, he continues 
his activities in the field which he has done so much to create. 


CARLO CORDIE. Doctorate in letters, University of Pisa, 1932. For- 
merly lecturer in French language and literature at the University of 
Pisa, and now at the University of Milan. Editor-in-chief of “Letterature 
moderne” (Milan), secretary of the Associazione universitaria italo- 
francese, and of the Lombard sections of the Associazione biblioteche 
italiane and the Societa dantesca italiana. Educational director for the 
Touring Club italiano since 1934. For his bibliography, see Universita 
degli studi di Milano, “Annuario (anno accademico 1946-1947),” Milano, 
Cordani, 1948, 203-204. 


STEPHAN GILMAN. Ph.D., Princeton University. Disciple of Américo 
Castro, has taught Spanish at Princeton and is now professor of Spanish 
at Ohio State University. Has contributed to numerous reviews. 


MARCEL M. GUTWIRTH. Ph.D., Columbia University, 1950. Assistant 
professor of French at Haverford College since 1949. Served as inter- 
preter in the U.S. Army, 1943-1946. Author of articles on Marcel Proust; 
preparing a work on Moliére and the nature of the comic. 


MARY MARSHALL. Ph.D., Yale University. Professor of English liter- 
ature, Syracuse University. Special interest: mediaeval drama, in which 
her studies were initiated under Karl Young at Yale. Has contributed 
articles to PMLA and to “Speculum.” At present is preparing a book in 
mediaeval drama, based on research as a Guggenheim Fellow and Hon- 
orary Research Fellow at Yale, 1945-47. 


RENATO POGGIOLI. A native of Florence, Italy, he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Florence and at other continental universities before migrating 
to the United States. At present, he is associate professor of Slavic and 
Comparative Literature at Harvard University; formerly he taught at 
Smith College and at Brown University. He is the foreign editor of the 
Milanese international literary quarterly “Inventario.” Besides numer- 
ous critical essays, Dr. Poggioli is the author of “Pietre di Paragone” 
and “Fiore del verso russo.” 


OSKAR SEIDLIN. Professor of German, the Ohio State University. 
Ph.D., Basel, 1935. Numerous articles, mainly of Goethe and contempo- 
rary German literature, in PMLA, Monatshefte, Germanic Review, Mod- 
ern Language Quarterly, Euphorion, etc. Author of a volume of verse, 
two novels, a book on Otto Brahm (Ztirich 1936); co-author of an “Outline 
History of German Literature” (N. Y., 1948). 
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